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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S RESIGNATION. 


SHORTLY before noon on November 4, the Harvard Crimson 
issued an extra announcing the resignation of President Eliot. 
The secret, known to the Corporation for nearly a month, had been 
so well kept that the Board of Overseers had no idea of the object 
of the special meeting to which they were summoned. The follow- 
ing formal statement was issued: 


At a special meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
held at 50 State Street, Boston, this morning, the following communica- 
tion was presented : 

Ata meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College held in 
Boston, Oct. 26, 1908, the President presented the following letter : 
“To the President and Fellows of Harvard College : 

“‘ Gentlemen —I hereby resign the office of President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the resignation to take effect at your convenience, but not later 
than May 19, 1909. 

“The President’s intimate association with the other members of the 
Corporation in common service to the University is one of the most pre- 
cious privileges of his highly privileged office. For this association with 
the fifteen friends who are dead, and the seven who are living, I shall 
always be profoundly grateful. 

“ Congratulating you on your labors and satisfactions in the past, and 
on the sure prospect of greater labors and satisfactions to come, I am 
with high respect, Your friend and servant, 

Caries W. Extor.” 

10 October, 1908. 


Whereupon it was Voted, that the President’s resignation be regretfully 
accepted, to take effect May 19, 1909. 
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Voted to communicate the foregoing vote to the Board of Overseers 
for their information. 
A true copy of record. 
Attest : JEROME D. GREENE, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 


President Eliot’s determination came as a complete surprise to 
the Corporation, who endeavored to dissuade him from pressing 
it. He has published no reason for his action, but it is generally 
understood that he is simply carrying out the purpose which he 
has had for a long time of retiring at the end of forty years’ 
service as President of Harvard. On the 19th of May, 1909, the 
anniversary of his election, he will be a little more than seventy- 
five years old, as his birthday falls on March 20. 

The news of his resignation, telegraphed far and wide, brought 
expressions of surprise, regret, and gratitude from all parts of the 
country, and shared, with the returns from the National Election 
just held, the attention of the public. At this writing, the Gov- 
erning Boards of Harvard have taken no steps towards choosing 
a successor, nor are they likely to do so for several months, 
although the matter will at once occupy them. President Eliot 
has given to the Presidency of Harvard a national significance, 
and the Harvard alumni throughout the land will have ample 
opportunity to express their views. 

In the next issue of the Graduates’ Magazine an attempt will 
be made to survey President Eliot’s career. At present, the fol- 
lowing vital data are given: Charles William Eliot, the son of 
Samuel Atkins (H.C. 1817) and Mary Lyman Eliot, was born 
in Boston, March 20, 1834; graduated at the Boston Latin 
School, 1849; graduated at Harvard, 1853; tutor in mathe- 
matics at Harvard, 1854-58; assistant professor of chemistry at 
Harvard, 1858-61; assistant professor of mathematics, 1858-63; 
studied chemistry and education abroad, 1863-65; professor of 
analytical chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1865 ; second trip to Europe, 1867-68 ; elected Harvard Overseer, 
1868 ; elected President of Harvard, May 19, 1869. 

















Charles Eliot Norton. 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON.'! 


AT Shady Hill, Cambridge, in the house in which he was born, 
Charles Eliot Norton died on October 21. For two or three years 
past his health had been frail, but only during the last few weeks 
was the end seen to be near. He was born November 16, 1827, 
his father being Andrews Norton, one of the leading Unitarians 
of his time, librarian of the College, and professor of sacred lit- 
erature in the Divinity School from 1819 to 1830. His wife, 
Catharine Eliot, was the daughter of Samuel Eliot, a prosperous 
Boston merchant, and aunt of President Eliot. The Nortons 
were of Puritan stock, whose pioneers came early to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. They and their kinsmen filled pulpits, feared 
God, and served their town and State. Two of Mr. Norton’s 
ancestors were Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, “the Tenth Muse,” and 
the Rev. Edward Wigglesworth, orthodox of the orthodox, whose 
epic poem, “The Day of Doom,” published in 1662, curdled the 
blood of sinners and brought grim comfort to the elect of at 
least two generations. Outspokenness and courage, practised by 
his forerunners, came to Mr. Norton as an inheritance. He had, 
further, the tradition of cultivation, and, better still, its environ- 
ment; for, although the Cambridge of seventy years ago may seem 
in the retrospect provincial, if not parochial, it was a community 
in which the best men and women devoted themselves to the high- 
est concerns of the intellectual and moral life. 

Mr. Norton’s earliest instruction was from a private tutor named 
Wheeler, and later he attended a private school in Boston. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1846, having among his 
sixty-two classmates Francis J. Child, the first scholar, and George 
M. Lane, the second — subsequently his colleagues in the Univers- 
ity — and George F. Hoar, destined to become a United States 





1 The following sketch is reprinted, with additions and changes, from articles in The 
Nation of Oct. 29, 1908, and Nov. 21, 1907. The Graduates’ Magazine for December, 
1907, celebrated Professor Norton’s eightieth birthday by printing a remarkable col- 
lection of original tributes to him, including a sonnet by Mrs. Edith Wharton, and 
articles by Ambassador Bryce, President Eliot, Dr. H. H. Furness, R. W. Gilder, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, W. D. Howells, Prof. G. H. Palmer, Prof. Bliss Perry, Goldwin 
Smith, and Pres. Andrew D. White. — Ep. 
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Senator. He himself stood tenth, having “highly distinguished ” 
himself in Greek and Latin, and “excelled ” in political economy ; 
and he delivered at commencement a dissertation on “ Santa 
Croce.” He entered the East India house of William S. Bullard 
in Boston, and for several years had practical experience in the 
business methods of the time. Sent in 1849 as supercargo to 
Calcutta, he saw something of India and the East, and returned 
home by way of Egypt and Europe. This first European visit 
may have confirmed in him the decision, which he had been slowly 
arriving at, that neither his talents nor his inclination fitted him 
for a mercantile career; but he did not yet escape from the count- 
ing-house. Nor were the years he spent with Mr. Bullard wasted, 
since they taught him a certain businesslike directness in dealing 
with practical affairs which the public in his later years hardly 
dreamt of, but which was apparent to any one who consulted him. 

On returning to Cambridge, he received a temporary appoint- 
ment as instructor in French at Harvard, to supply the place of 
a friend who had fallen ill. Meanwhile, he was already absorbed 
in the study of the great problems which were then agitating pro- 
gressive thinkers at home and abroad, and in 1853 he published a 
volume of “Considerations on Some Recent Social Theories.” 
The death of his father in that autumn caused him to devote 
the following two years to editing the elder Norton’s posthumous 
works. Before he had completed this pious task, however, his own 
health, which was never robust, gave way; and as soon as he could 
he went again to Europe, with his mother and sisters, for a long 
stay. The two years he passed there proved most important in 
his development. They revealed to him the significance of Italy 
— which came later to play a great part in his life-work. It was 
at this time, also, that he began to form friendships with interest- 
ing Englishmen, above all, with John Ruskin, who, although the 
elder by eight years, found in the young American the wisest and 
truest friend he ever had, one with whom he immediately became 
infatuated with the raptures of a young girl for her lover. That 
friendship produced a lasting effect on both. It fired Mr. Norton 
with Ruskin’s enthusiasm for the fine arts as a register of culture, 
and with admiration for Ruskin’s genius, which he had already 
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known through his books; but Norton’s poised mind, and his 
searching, critical faculty restrained him from accepting Ruskin’s 
doctrines in their extreme form. He studied the paintings and 
monuments of Italy for himself, controlled his flood of new 
opinions by personal examination, comparison, and reflection, and 
came home after two years equipped for the higher criticism of 
art which was then almost a sealed book in America. Italy, and 
his dear friend Lowell, who was now professor of the Italian and 
Spanish literatures at Harvard, quickened Mr. Norton’s study 
of Dante, in which he made himself a master. In 1859 he printed 
a translation of “* The New Life,” and in 1860, a volume of “ Notes 
of Travel and Study in Italy,” which are still delightful for gen- 
eral reading, and valuable for the glimpses they give of Italy in 
the fifties. 

Thenceforth, Shady Hill was Mr. Norton’s home and he mixed, 
as ‘to the manner born,” with the group of scholars and poets and 
authors who gave lustre to Cambridge and Boston. Longfellow and 
Lowell were at the height of their fame; several of the Harvard 
professors had a national reputation; Holmes came often from 
Boston to enliven that circle; Hawthorne and Whittier and Em- 
erson were familiars; Sumner, on his visits from Washington, 
reported news of the great issues which were being fought over in 
Congress before they were settled on the battlefield. Those were 
the days when Boston, including Cambridge, was the acknowledged 
Athens of America. The Atlantic Monthly had begun its brilliant 
course, and to Lowell, its first editor, Mr. Norton had brought 
from England a satchelful of contributions besides promises of 
support from many of the eminent British writers of the time. He 
himself constantly aided Lowell, who was not a willing editor, with 
advice and with an occasional paper. 

When the Civil War came, Mr. Norton consecrated his energy 
to upholding the Union cause. From 1862 to 1868 he served with 
Lowell as joint-editor of the North American Review, which he 
made a mouthpiece of patriotism. He contributed to it in about 
equal proportion literary and political articles. He believed in Lin- 
coln at a time when stanch supporters of the Federal Government 
mistrusted, undervalued, or misunderstood “the Illinois rail-split- 
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ter.” He edited the material of the Loyal Publication Society, which 
served as a sort of watershed from which patriotic doctrines and 
words of courage flowed into every town and village in the North. 
Recognizing the need of an enlightened journal, which should furn- 
ish independent authoritative criticism of politics, books, and art, 
and should represent the best conscience not less than the best 
scholarship of the time, he discussed with Frederick L. Olmsted, 
Edwin L. Godkin, and a few others the feasibility of launching 
such a journal, and their discussion led to the founding, in 1865, 
of The Nation. Mr. Godkin was as dauntless and self-sustained an 
editor as America has ever had; but we know now from his letters 
that it was the approval of the quiet scholar at Shady Hill that 
more than once gave him courage to fight on. Mr. Norton’s sup- 
port of Zhe Nation in its early days was not merely financial and 
consultative, for he contributed freely to it articles and critiques ; 
and he continued this connection during more than forty years. 

Mr. Norton married in 1862 Miss Susan Sedgwick,' daughter 
of Theodore Sedgwick, a lawyer of New York. In 1868 he went 
to Europe with his family and spent five years in England and on 
the Continent. Upon his return he found at Harvard a new 
régime and in Cambridge a new atmosphere, and President Eliot, 
the young head of the University, persuaded him to undertake a 
course of lectures in 1874. The next year the Corporation ap- 
pointed him professor of the history of art, and during the follow- 
ing twenty-three years Mr. Norton’s courses were the most notable 
in the University. In 1898, having passed threescore and ten 
years, he retired. But his activity did not cease. Up to the last 
few months nothing that greatly concerned Harvard, or the public 
interests, or movements for social and intellectual advance, passed 
without his cognizance: usually, indeed, he was consulted in regard 
to them, and often he gave the originating suggestion. The Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club, the Free Trade League, the Anti-Imperi- 
alist League had his valid support; and he labored with equal 
zeal for the Cambridge Hospital for Incurables and for no-license 
and honest government, or for the welfare of his village neighbors at 
Ashfield, his summer home. 


1 They had six children, three daughters, and three sons; the sons are Eliot, ’85, 
Rupert, ’88, and Richard, ’92. Mrs. Norton died in 1872. The children are all living. 
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Such, briefly, are the dates and outwardly marking events in 
the life of Charles Eliot Norton ; but how little they give of the 
man! How little they explain for a stranger the influence, deep and 
refreshing, which he exerted during nearly half a century! He 
held a unique position in America, whether as expounder of 
esthetics, as man of letters, or as unflinching critic of political 
evils and of the modern tendencies towards gilded vulgarity and 
conscienceless money-making. When he began to utter his pro- 
tests, the land was still at the stage where public men and popular 
writers gauged the prosperity of the country by the size of its 
crops, the growth of its population, the expansion of its railways 
and industries. Mr. Norton taught that these are very fallible 
metres of civilization. His teaching may sound trite now, when 
all the world repeats it, and yet the number of the vulgar rich 
increases on one side, and of the joyless, angry poor on the 
other. The surprising thing to many persons who, having known 
of Mr. Norton merely as a severe critic, came into acquaintance 
with him, was that the critic was without sourness or asperity. He 
was a man who had the truth ever before his eyes; he saw her 
beauty, and desired, by stripping away the false or the ugly, to 
let others see her as beautiful. Hence, he was never a carping 
critic : he always had a better to substitute for the bad which he 
condemned. As a part of his fruitfulness as critic should be reck- 
oned his remarkable work in stimulating and suggesting. He gave 
the inspiration which other men carried out. The Dante Society, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Archeological Institute of 
America, the American Classical Schools in Athens and Rome, 
Radcliffe College, the Niagara Falls Reservation, — these are some 
of the causes which he either launched or encouraged during their 
years of struggle for existence. 

This constructive quality, this mingling of critic and creator, 
went into all his life, and being reinforced by sympathy and by 
charm made him the chosen friend of the best men of two conti- 
nents. He had a rare genius for friendship, and it mattered 
nothing whether its object were Ruskin or Lowell, or a college 
undergraduate in whom he discovered signs of promise. And here, 
two points which reveal his nature are to be emphasized. The 
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terms of his friendship were perfect equality. Even when, as a 
young man, he entered into comradeship with men already famous, 
with Longfellow and Emerson and Carlyle, he was their com- 
panion and not their disciple. He never surrendered his personal- 
ity, he sat at nobody's feet. His intellectual and moral qualities, 
coupled with sympathy and downrightness, made men of genius 
take him for their intimate. And in like manner he always treated 
younger men as equals. He neither expected them to conform to 
his opinions, nor would he have tolerated satellites. Among the 
hundreds of brighter undergraduates who came somewhat closely 
under his influence in the course of a quarter of a century — not 
a few of whom have since made their mark in the world— it 
would be hard to mention any who could be classed as a “ Nor- 
tonian.”” He would have been sorry to have it otherwise: for he 
held that the mission of culture is to emancipate and not to en- 
slave, to train up independents, not echoes or mimics. 

To his friendships the world owes some of its most precious 
biographical records of the nineteenth century. He edited the 
Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, the Letters of Ruskin, 
the Letters and Memorials of Lowell, the Letters and Works of 
George William Curtis. For Carlyle he did even more: because, 
when Froude brought out the falsified version of the “ Reminis- 
cences,” Mr. Norton gave them in their authentic form, and went 
on to edit Carlyle’s Correspondence with Goethe, and several vol- 
umes of Carlyle’s general correspondence. As editor, perfect verac- 
ity and taste guided him: what he printed was ungarbled, but he 
had a severe judgment as to what was essential, and as to how 
much the public has a right to know of the private or petty details 
of a great man’s life. This body of editorial work will keep Mr. 
Norton’s memory fresh as long as posterity has any interest in the 
great names in this list. His chief original book, “ Church Build- 
ing in the Middle Ages,” grew out of his lectures on Venetian and 
Florentine Art. But his translation of Dante’s “« Divine Comedy ” 
ought to rank also as original, for it remoulded in English prose 
one of the world’s masterpieces, and is not likely to be superseded. 
A monograph, all too brief, on Dante, and the early translation, 
already mentioned, of “The New Life,” belong in this reference 
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to his Dantean studies. After resigning from the North American 
Review, he published from time to time articles in the magazines, 
but he was too fastidious to write copiously, and as he held that 
far too many books are published, he never gathered his essays 
into a volume. 

Mr. Norton’s service as professor is one of the glories of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s administration at Harvard. For the first time in the 
history of an American university the place of the Fine Arts as a 
means to culture was adequately recognized, and their significance 
as the experience of human ideals and as a register of human at- 
tainments was adequately set forth. Professor Norton treated, in 
different years, the various arts —architecture, sculpture, and 
painting — from their early manifestations in Egypt and the Orient 
down to the medieval and Renaissance achievements in Europe. 
He discussed also the relations of the Fine Arts to literature, es- 
pecially to poetry, and, beginning in 1882, he gave a course in 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy.” In spite of what seemed at first the 
remoteness of his subjects, students soon discovered his charm as a 
lecturer, and they flocked to hear him. In 1894, when the total en- 
rolment of the College and Graduate School was 1925, no fewer 
than 446 students elected his course in Roman and Medieval Art, 
and subsequently the attendance became so large that Freshmen 
had to be excluded. During many years, probably two thirds of 
the men who passed through Harvard sat under Mr. Norton. 
“Thousands of Harvard students,” says President Eliot, “ attribute 
to his influence lasting improvements in their modes of thought, 
their intellectual and moral interests, and their ideas of genuine 
success and true happiness. His work in the University and his 
training were both unique, and are not likely to be paralleled in 
the future.” 

During the decades of reorganization, when Harvard was ex- 
panding into a university, Professor Norton’s counsel was invalu- 
able. “To the anxious debates of the Faculty,” says his colleague, 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, “ through which the modern Harvard has been 
gradually evolved, he brought the steadying influence of a mind 
free from provinciality, an acquaintance with the best the world 
elsewhere has known, a spirit averse to mechanical methods, a loy- 
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alty to high ideals, and a disposition ever to make the moral being 
of the students his prime care.” He served on the Administrative 
Board — where he urged that the erring be dealt with kindly ; he 
was the first chairman of the Athletic Committee (1882-84) and 
strove to check the excesses in athletics, which were then beginning 
to run riot in American colleges ; he was until his death a mem- 
ber of the Library Council; and he served on many other com- 
mittees. From of old, he championed the elective system and 
voluntary prayers, and in recent years he advocated the proposed 
merger of Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The secret of his influence as a university teacher lay in his 
power to humanize knowledge. In his elucidation the mere special 
fact became irradiated by its connection with general laws. Thus 
the pertinence, the applicability to yourself of whatever art or his- 
tory or nature presents to you, he unfolded very simply, but with 
unforgettable impressiveness. What he touched, lived: there was 
no dead knowledge ; even erudition took on an unwonted glow. 
If Ruskin first introduced him to a perception of the spiritual 
significance of the fine arts, he proceeded, as was his habit, to in- 
vestigate for himself; and he found in the beautiful severity of 
the art of Greece the proper counterpoise to Ruskin’s roman- 
ticism. So his criticism of art had the long perspective which 
Ruskin’s lacked, and it was free from the quality of magnificent 
impressionism, with its inevitable tendency to “ pathetic fallacy,” 
which troubled many readers of Ruskin. Here, too, Mr. Norton’s 
inborn taste, strengthened and refined by ceaseless cultivation, 
never failed him. For many years he has been at Cambridge the 
Oracle of the Humanities ; and from Cambridge his influence has 
been shed afar. Any sketch of him, to be true, should lay stress on 
his strong human sympathies, his helpfulness, his good comradeship 
in the highest sense. Persons who suppose that he held himself 
aloof, in a sort of academic isolation, should be reminded that he was 
long the genial president of the Boston Tavern Club. So, in earlier 
days, those who imagined him to be a pre-Raphaelite esthete, who 
screened himself from the world’s rude gaze behind a hedge of dilet- 
tanteism, were as mistaken as those who imagined that he read 
nothing more recent than Plotinus. In fact, Mr. Kipling’s “ Plain 
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Tales from the Hills,” and Mr. Dooley’s first papers, were read at 
Shady Hill, and appreciated there, long before the general public 
had heard of them. The best contemporary works seemed to gravi- 
tate naturally to his library. But although he was up-to-date in his 
manifold interests, he believed in the rights of the individual to 
privacy, and he set himself firmly against the shameless eaves- 
dropping and reporting which modern newspapers practise. Such 
reticences and reserves as his are called old-fashioned now; but 
they ought never to go out of fashion. 

His books remain: the memory of his personal charm, of his 
friendliness and varied conversation, will live as long as those live 
who had the privilege of enjoying them ; but the one aspect of him 
which has been too little dwelt upon, the aspect by which he would 
prefer to be longest remembered, must not be passed by here. This 
was his citizenship. He had an abiding sense of duty to his town, 
his state, his country. He held that that culture is sickly or spu- 
rious which does not teach one how to be a citizen. In his young 
manhood he organized and taught a night school. During the Civil 
War, he went regularly to the Cambridge City Hall to pack boxes 
for the soldiers ; he took part in every movement for their benefit 
and for promoting patriotic enthusiasm at home, besides editing the 
precious leaflets of the Loyal Publication Society. And thence- 
forth, although ill-health and aversion for the controversies of the 
platform, kept him out of active politics, he always let unis position 
be known, whether on local or national issues, and if there were 
need, he joined in organizing a corrective movement. Critical as he 
was of American shortcomings, he was never other than an un- 
wavering American; the very close ties which bound him to the 
best in England, never made an Anglomaniac of him. Much of 
the effectiveness of his criticism of public affairs was due to the 
fact that he spoke for the conscience of that remnant which is hated 
by its own generation and haloed by the next. Rare courage is re- 
quired to stand out against popular frenzy, to utter truths that will 
alienate one’s friends; but it came so naturally to Mr. Norton that 
he probably never thought of it as a virtue in his case. 

The measure of his influence was given in 1898, when his con- 
demnation of the Spanish War brought down upon him a storm of 
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abuse from all partsof the country. That the sober censure of one 
private scholar should so infuriate the politicians and the jingoes 
in and out of Washington, together with the great horde of manu- 
facturers and camp-followers, who saw their opportunity in the war, 
not to speak of innumerable yellow journals, which profited by every 
sensation, and clergymen of many sects who temporarily forgot their 
worship of Christ, the Prince of Peace, in order to propitiate and 
exalt the God of Battles— all this, I think, constitutes the highest 
tribute ever paid in America to the voice of conscience uttered 
through the lips of one man, indefectible in courage and in moral 
vision. But happily Professor Norton lived ten years longer, to see 
the country, which in its wrath had vituperated him, tacitly acknow- 
ledge his wisdom by regretting the consequences of its own folly. 
Even Senator Hoar, one of the most virulent of his abusers, sought 
a meeting and apologized to him. The last years were filled with 
public recognition. Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Cambridge, and Ox- 
ford Universities bestowed on him their highest honors. The King 
of Italy, in acknowledgement of his Dante studies, made him a 
Grand Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy. The Harvard 
Alumni elected him their president, and a member of their Board 
of Overseers. One of his former pupils, Mr. James Loeb, ’88, 
founded in his honor the “ Norton Fellowship in Greek Studies.”’ 
But what gratified him most was the creation of a fund, by his 
former pupils and friends, for the preservation of his library at 
Harvard as a memorial, and the remembrances which distinguished 
friends and several hundred Harvard undergraduates sent him on 
his eightieth birthday, a year ago. 

And so his life closed amid urbanity, as those who loved him 
would prefer. In his last weeks he was reading Shakespeare and 
Scott, and John Morley’s latest volume of Miscellanies, and writ- 
ing letters full of characteristic cheer to his friends. He had lived 
his life out, filling it with activity and with public and private 
benefits, and he welcomed death. Brought up in the simple piety of 
Unitarianism, instructed from childhood to cherish the reasonable- 
ness of religion, endowed with strong religious sentiments — he 
himself had been superintendent of the First Parish Sunday-school 
and had edited a book of hymns — he grew naturally into agnos- 
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ticism, and his passage from the old to the new, being accomplished 
without wrench, left neither scars, nor bitterness, nor regrets. He 
had always faced life bravely and cheerfully: what had he to fear 
from death? He seemed to embody the spirit of Marcus Aurelius, 
his favorite religious companion. ‘“ Habituate yourself,” says that 
sweetest of Stoics, “to the perception of all-pervading change ; 
dwell on it continually, and order your thoughts accordingly ; no- 
thing more elevates the mind, and emancipates it from the body. 
He who realizes that at any moment he may be called upon to leave 
the world and to depart from among men, commits himself without 
reserve to justice in all his actions, and to nature in all that befalls. 
To what will be said or thought of him, to what will be done against 
him, he does not give a thought; but is content with two things only 
—to be just in his dealings and glad at his apportioned lot. Free 
of all hurry and distractions, he has but one wish —to run the 
straight course of law, so with a straight course following good.” 
These sentences may serve as a valedictory for Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton.! 
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William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 


BARBAROUS COLLEGE SONGS. 


For a number of years past at the gatherings of Harvard men 
where music was an element in the proceedings there have been 
used selections of College Songs in pamphlet form. Different edi- 
tions have perhaps been prepared for the special occasion, but the 
matter is substantially the same with perhaps occasional additions 
from time to time. It has been said “ Let me write the songs of a 
people and I care not who writes their laws.” The world’s esti- 
mate of a nation, or any lesser aggregation of men, is certainly 
affected by songs, if there are any, which it has produced or spe- 
cially adopted as its own. If the character of song has any signi- 
ficance or importance, no one connected with Harvard can regard 
the collection spoken of, an edition of which was produced at the 

1 From the day of its founding, the Graduates’ Magazine had in Mr. Norton an un- 
failing helper. He gave his advice; he suggested topics for discussion and the persons 


best fitted to treat them; he contributed his memorable eulogy of Gov. William E. 
Russell, °77, and his memoir of Prof. F. J. Child, ’46, besides other articles. 
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annual meeting in May last of the Associated Harvard Clubs, with 
any other feeling than indignant disapproval, not to say disgust. 

Examination will justify this assertion. There are 62 songs, 
counting as such a few of a single verse, in the collection. Of 
these nine or ten are exultant pans, two or three of which set 
forth athletic triumphs over Yale, the others are vague and vain- 
glorious announcements of expected success. Exultation, loudly 
and indecorously expressed, emphasized by derisive and contempt- 
uous epithets, over an opponent’s defeat, is always in very bad 
taste, but the crude and childish doggerel in which the Harvard 
triumphs, largely as was said in futuro, are set out, constitutes a 
still more glaring offence against good manners and good taste. 
So much for the most objectionable feature of the ‘ Songs.” 

A few fine old songs there are, beautiful in word and melody, 
dear to Harvard’s children for generations: it is painful to see 
them in such company. There are a few later additions well de- 
serving in both these respects. 

Presumably it is to show patriotic feeling that the ditty entitled 
“Gen. Grant” was included in the collection; what is its origin, 
or why it was selected, we can only conjecture; to read it will 
render a detailed discussion of it absurd. This, and some other 
military and naval songs are so puerile in ideas and silly in ex- 
pression that they would not be accepted in a well-conducted 
variety theatre or music-hall. Various pieces of verse also there 
are, descriptive of life, social or otherwise, and manners, written 
in a style supposed to be humorous. Throughout the songs of 
later date, the meaning is occasionally emphasized by the use of 
capital letters, a device often employed in the lower sorts of liter- 
ary composition. 

One gem of song must not be overlooked, borrowed from politi- 
cal celebrations in Pennsylvania, “ Hail, Hail, the Gang’s all here, 
What the hell do we care, etc.” ; happily its fitness for a Harvard 
song is not evident. An objection far less weighty, but which 
may fairly be made is, that there are a number of songs, good in 
themselves, but out of place, because they have nothing in com- 
mon with the college world or student life. Still a good song, no 
matter what its source, is a good thing, and we can pardon their 
presence. There are several songs largely gibberish, of which it 
can be said that they compare fairly well with others that are not. 
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Of late years, we are told, the study of music has made great 
advances at Harvard. To what extent if any it has resulted in 
the production of musical composition of any sort, we are not in- 
formed. What would a musical critic, or a lover of music with 
any knowledge of it, think, who, having heard of the high estima- 
tion of the art of music at Harvard, had his attention called to 
these “ College Songs”? The study of the art is commendable, 
but are these its fruits? To an outsider the collocation would be 
ludicrous ; to any one with an interest in Harvard it is mortify- 
ing in the extreme. It can be said with perfect truth that these 
songs are the production, or selection of earlier days, but it is not 
pleasant to know that many of them ever were, and are still ap- 
proved or even tolerated. 

We have spoken of the songs as a whole, not discriminating 
between the musical and literary elements. The former should 
be criticised by some one with a knowledge of music, to which we 
lay no claim, as for the latter, any well-educated person is com- 
petent. Out of 62 songs some 25 should only serve as an awful 
warning, and find no place in any respectable collection. A de- 
tailed examination of them, other than above given, is useless, 
they stand on the same level of inanity and vulgarity. It would 
be a satisfaction to most Harvard graduates, whether lovers of 
music or not, if this collection could be passed on by those compe- 
tent in every way to pronounce a judgment. Such action may 
not be within the scope of the functions of the Department of 
Music, but there is one important service it can render, thoroughly 
in accord with the object and spirit of its creation, even if not set 
out in its curriculum. Let it make a collection of Harvard Songs, 
old and new, for which surely the material is ample. If this were 
done, and the fact made known, there would be prompt action on 
the part of all interested in Harvard to have their work published. 
That it would supersede the present travesty, to call it by no se- 
verer appellation, there can be little doubt.' 

Charles Chauncey, ’59. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1 Nore. The collection which Mr. Chauncey criticises contains a score or more 
songs which have no college contacts, but were evidently borrowed from the variety 
halls and vaudevilles. The boastfulness, which he justly condemns, is common to the 
songs of other colleges. The catchy tune seems in most cases to be the only explana- 
tion to offer for nine tenths of the doggerel which circulates with the label ‘‘ College 
Songs.’’ One may well shudder to reflect what the archeologist of the future would 
infer as to our civilization, if only this collection were to survive. — Ep. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


WHEN I saw the notice of Mr. Weinschenk’s death not long 
ago, a vision of old times rose before me — of times when Wein- 
Sie One. schenk was the College Printer. Few of us knew his 
Timers. name then, but nearly every one heard the strangest 
stories about the College Printing Office, and, what is stranger 
still, we all believed them. Those were the days when culti- 
vated Freshmen admired the heroes of G. P. R. James, of Mar- 
ryat, and of Mayne Reid, and would hardly have been surprised 
to see, towards dusk, the immortal solitary horseman ride pens- 
ively into the Yard, water his richly caparisoned steed at the 
College Pump, and, with courage undaunted, take the perilous 
road to the Lower Port. 

The Printing Office then occupied one or two rooms on the 
ground floor of the brick ell of Wadsworth House. The interest 
which undergraduates felt in it became acute the night before 
examinations — especially Freshman examinations in required 
mathematics and in Greek composition. A large percentage of 
each class had no special aptitude for these subjects, although 
they were declared to be as indispensable to the mental equipment 
of a “college-bred man” as were his toothbrush and button-hook 
to his traveling-kit. Accordingly, whether warned by innate 
modesty or alarmed at the reports of the many who had failed in 
previous years, these virtuous Freshmen took steps to procure the 
examination paper. The instructor was supposed to be too foxy to 
furnish copy to the printer until the last moment, that is, the 
evening before the morning of the fateful day. Weinschenk was 
incorruptible — Robespierre himself not more so — but he always 
seems to have had a journeyman compositor, taken on during the 
rush of examinations, and this journeyman always proved to be 
conveniently venal. When Weinschenk was n’t looking, he would 
pull a rough proof of the paper, and manage during the course of 
the night to convey it to the go-between, who promptly carried it 
to a specified room in Weld, where the crowd of Freshmen, 
anxious, but still virtuous, and a private tutor awaited him. Then 
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the tutor would go through the questions, show how to solve the 
problems, and repeat, and repeat, and repeat, until the dullest 
youth there felt sure of passing. The conspirators separated for a 
hasty breakfast, to reassemble at nine o'clock in the examination 
room, and look with a stony stare on their old friend, the paper, 
when the proctor distributed copies of it. As a reward of their 
foresight and diligence, they learned a fortnight later that they 
had passed, usually with credit. If I recollect aright, 53 per cent. 
in my class got through algebra, and 46 per cent. analytical 
geometry by buying the paper. Just who made the computations, 
or on what grounds, I never knew. 

Probably, no one knew; certainly, no one cared to question. 
We were all at the age when a good story is its own excuse for 
being —the age when, in the evolution of the undergraduate, 
myths spring up luxuriantly and legends circulate unchallenged. 
And especially if you had not been let into the pool, you found it 
easy to believe that some deus ex machina must have intervened to 
place the painfully un-Hellenie Sporter on the honor list in Greek 
composition or to give the congenitally unmathematical John Doe 
82 in trigonometry. The totals seemed mild compared to those cited 
of earlier classes, and there was a touch of romance to the transac- 
tion —the mysterious go-between, the wicked journeyman, the 
keyhole — which must have been large enough to let a cat pass 
through — the hush of midnight, the chance of detection by the 
College watchman —which cleansed it of the stain of common 
corruption. Once, it was rumored, the go-between who negotiated 
with the Freshmen’s envoy, wore a mask and muffler, and palmed 
off a bogus paper. On another occasion, the instructor at the last 
moment changed all the signs on the algebra paper, plus to minus, 
and vice versa, to the consternation of the over-confident purchas- 
ers of the first edition. But generally the scheme worked. Sums 
that then seemed to me fabulous were paid the go-betweens to 
share with the journeymen printers, and these gentry were doubt- 
less soon able to seek in Wall Street a field more commensurate 
with their talents. To my own misfortune, I did not know of the 
existence of this postern gate to a degree until Junior Year, when 
it could no longer be of use to me. 
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And now, I am quite unable to say that there was ever any 
basis of fact for these legends. Having no understanding of sta- 
tistics and figures and percentages, I have grown very skeptical 
about them. It seems incredible that in the Golden Age before 
the Elective System, — when, as we hear now, every student was 
fired with enthusiasm for study, — any Freshman could have wit- 
tingly deprived himself of the inestimable benefits which flowed 
from compulsory Mathematics and Classics. That fifty per cent., or 
even ten,— having wasted their opportunities during half a year, 
—- should collogue the night before the ordeal to buy the paper is 
plainly preposterous. I say nothing of the moral aspect. My 
classmates are now all judges, parsons, and bankers, with a pro- 
fessor or two for academic flavoring, — evidently gentlemen who 
could not, at any time in their career, have practised deceit, brib- 
ery, or corruption, or could have wished to curtail by a minute 
those most delightful and uplifting hours spent in the algebra 
classroom. 

Well, I picture honest Weinschenk in heaven now, robed like 
the gruff, bearded saints that the Master of Cologne used to paint, 
a self-adjusting halo upon his head, a font of heavenly type — 
pearl, agate, diamond, chalcedony, all real —at his fingers’ tips, 
and only Ze Deums and Magnificats for copy. No printer’s (or 
other) devil will disturb him there, and no slippery apprentice 
will need be watched: for St. Peter, at the Gate, holds only oral 
examinations — advance copies of his papers cannot be surrepti- 
tiously bought. 

Another old-timer, who recently passed away, was Charlie Garey, 
that inimitable artist who during the course of his long and useful 
career made up many generations of Pudding, Dickey, and Pi Eta 
actors. He too was rather a small man, with black hair and 
moustache always just on the verge of gray, and a certain air with 
him which made me suspect, on our first acquaintance, in my Sopho- 
more year, that he must really be an exiled Italian count, or at 
least a French baron in disguise. Somehow, almost every one who 
has to do with the theatre, from the star to the scene-shifter, sug- 
gests to the youthful imagination courts and pageants and the pomp 
of kings — which I take to be a very great compliment to royalty. 
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You called him deferentially «Mr. Garey ” in the beginning, and 
“Charlie” before Strawberry Night ; for you soon discovered that 
although he had an imperial firmness in everything that concerned 
your make-up, there was none of the sterile hauteur of rancid aris- 
tocracy about him. 

He had a preternatural skill for discerning facial possibilities and 
he carried out his designs with the remorseless precision of a safe- 
blower. A drooping eyelash, a dimple, a mole, the angle at which 
your nose tilted, if it was a pug, or arched, if it was Roman, gave 
him the hint from which he proceeded to bestow upon you a com- 
plete suit of features to match. He was utterly impartial. He would 
exaggerate a defect to the point of caricature, or he would hide it 
behind a charitable veil of rouge. On fellows with rudimentary 
chins he hung a valance of Crusaders’ beards, giving them an aspect 
more than virile —heroic! The receding forehead he fledged with 
ambrosial curls, or built over with a dome-like wig, which might 
have out-glistened Mr. Pickwick’s bald and cheery poll. He was 
a great discourager of vanity. When one of our chorus went to 
him fully expecting to emerge a houri of enravishing beauty, 
Charlie quickly transformed him into a first-class witch, wrinkled, 
grimy, disheveled, repulsive. Occasionally, on the contrary, he 
metamorphosed some bright-eyed, regular-featured Reginald or 
Algernon into so stunning a girl that the audience went wild at the 
sight of her; and to this day you can’t help woadering whether 
the elderly Reginald whom you meet on State Street is not really 
a female in trousers. 

I can understand now what strength of mind it required to re- 
sist the suggestions, whims, and pleas of the thirty or forty mem- 
bers of the troupe; and how much patience, not to say tact, had 
to be employed to prevent a displeased star, who had the notions 
if not the voice of a professional prima donna, from going off in 
a huff. Charlie worked with the lightning speed of the artist who 
knows how to make minutes serve instead of hours. It was astonish- 
ing as you sat in his chair to see with how few strokes he replaced 
your usual Phi Beta Kappa expression by the bandit fierceness of 
Robert Macaire or the plump, gluttonous good nature of Friar Tuck. 
The new part seemed to suit you so perfectly — to be so “convine- 
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ing,” I think the modern slang is— that you wondered whether 
your former self were not an alias or a miserable impostor ; and it 
often took you several days to recover the outward semblance of 
academic superiority. For in those modest days you passed at your 
own valuation. If you allowed your intellectual endowments to be 
hidden under a bushel, you might never be suspected of possessing 
them. Some men carried simulation so far, indeed, in their anxiety 
to be regarded as intellectual, that they wore long hair and inky 
fingers. Now, I am told, students at Cambridge are distinguished 
by hat-bands or by chevrons of different colors according to the 
grade — A gold, B crimson, C purple, D green, and E blue. This 
is simple, effective, delicate; it saves awkward questions and evasive 
answers ; it encourages the swmma cum men to keep their locks 
trimmed ; it proves at once that only “gentlemen ” attain “ the 
gentleman’s mark”; it enables the tail-enders to enjoy their ease 
without being accused of trying to deprive the deserving burners 
of the midnight kerosene of their coveted prizes. 

But Charlie Garey thought of none of these things. He was no 
respecter of persons. Men who have since become president or 
ambassadors, bishops, and captains of industry came from his chair 
with whatever face he allotted them—the future bishop as a 
bayadeére, the future ambassador as a New England spinster, the 
future temperance reformer as our rubicund old friend, Sir Toby. 
Looking back, there was humor and paradox in it all, but not 
more humor than in life itself — and hardly more misfits, with cer- 
tainly far less tragedy. The last time I saw Garey was a year or 
two ago on the back platform of a crowded trolley car. He eyed 
me for a moment with that quick, artist glance of his, and I am 
sure that he was saying to himself, “ What a splendid Methusaleh 
I could turn you into!” ButCharlie had the heart of a gentleman, 
and he said, instead: « They ’ve had no such Ruy Blas as you these 
past thirty years!” The cynical might regard this as an ambigu- 
ous compliment; but I took it straight, as I knew he intended it, 
and there flashed before me the glory of the moment when Ruy 
Blas knelt before the Queen (who is now a stout orthodox parson 
in Montana) and there arose such bursts of applause, wafted in 
clouds of smoke, as only the college theatre can generate. Charlie 
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had added shampooing and dyeing to the higher branches of his 
profession, in which, I suppose, younger competitors were pushing 
him hard; and now he is dead. How he will occupy his time in 
heaven, where neither wigs nor wrinkles are worn and no complex- 
ions require to be improved, I cannot guess; but I can fancy the 
raptures with which, on his first tour of the celestial precincts, he 
saw the magnificent beards of the patriarchs and prophets, and the 
crisp golden curls of Botticellian cherubs. On earth he made 
memorable, if not supremely happy, at least one night in the college 
life of every fellow who walked the college stage — there were 
thousands of them in all. Which of us, according to his sphere, 
would not rejoice to have merited such a record ! 
(To be concluded.) 


THE ATHLETIC SITUATION.'! 


THE minds of Harvard men work so differently when the subject of 
athletics is mentioned that it is difficult to know in discussing the “ situa- 
tion” whether to treat of length of schedules, methods of coaching, inter- 
collegiate records, or the chances against Yale. The evils connected with 
athletics in general have been quite fully presented. From what I have 
seen during the last six months, I believe that the so-called evils connected 
with athletics and much of the apparent friction now existing can be elimi- 
nated through the centralization of authority in administrative matters in 
a graduate adviser who should see that a stable policy is pursued. 

Numberless questions come up for decision in connection with the man- 
agement of teams and conduct of games. Many of these have heretofore 
been decided by undergraduate managers, often in a way irritating to the 
College officials. 

The general direction of the teams is still left to undergraduate man- 
agers and captains. The advice of a.graduate familiar with the mistakes 
of previous years should prevent them from repeating those mistakes. 
The graduate adviser should codperate with the College Faculty and the 
Athletic Committee in maintaining the high standards and ideals of Har- 
vard, both in scholarship and as to the conduct of athletic sports, whether 
local or intercollegiate. 

I am not unmindful of the strength and the soundness of some of the 


1 In reply to a request from the Editor, Mr. Garcelon has prepared the following 
paper. — Ep. 
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critics of our present-day athletics, but differ, perhaps as to the best way 
of attaining the desired results, or possibly, when details are considered, as 
to the results desired. 

Considerable progress has been made along some lines recommended 
by the Faculty, who desire to maintain a high standard of scholarship. 
The Student Council, although received by some with scepticism, and of 
course experimental as to its practical workings, nevertheless shows that the 
undergraduates realize and appreciate the desirability of cobperating with 
the Faculty to this end. Public opinion influences undergraduates as well 
as older men. The Student Council can be a powerful factor in so arousing 
and shaping undergraduate sentiment that the Faculty will have less cause 
to complain of neglect of studies by athletes or through athletics. Already 
the Council has justified its existence. It recommended that students should 
not accompany the football team to Annapolis and cautioned students 
against disorderly conduct in the recent political torchlight parade. It 
recommended to the captain and manager of the hockey team that the 
schedule offered to the Athletic Committee be shortened. This was done. 
Asked for an opinion upon the second basketball team schedule, which 
included six games away from home, it recommended a shortening of the 
schedule and that no games be played that would require absences from 
lectures. 

Besides these minor changes for the better that have recently been 
made, other plans have matured or are to be carried out to effect a curtail- 
ment of absences from Cambridge and the attendant loss of lectures. The 
Intercollegiate Tennis Tournament has usually caused four men to be ab- 
sent five days. Owing to the hearty codperation of the students with the 
suggestions made by the athletic authorities of Harvard and other col- 
leges, the tournament will hereafter be held in June after the close of 
examinations and will, therefore, make absences unnecessary. Complaint 
has been made of the long absences of the golf team during the inter- 
collegiate tournaments of the early fall. After this, these are to be held 
in the fall before the opening of college. The basketball schedule is to 
be cut from 16 games to 8, three of these away from Cambridge as against 
seven last year. All are to be played on college premises. Four games 
will undoubtedly be dropped from the baseball schedule and no games 
played before the spring recess. These are distinct advances in the elim- 


ination of “ excesses.” 

While the problems before the athletic authorities are many, the ones 
needing immediate attention are that of preventing intercollegiate compe- 
titions from encroaching upon the work of the class-room and that of ex- 
tending the athletic equipment and giving opportunity, encouragement, 
and instruction in out-of-door work to the hundreds of students who be- 
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cause of their inability to “make” college teams have received little at- 
tention. The problem of intercollegiate competition is only incidental to 
the broader problem of conducting out-of-door athletics upon educational 
lines and can, it is believed, be so settled as to allow the continuance of 
these contests with reasonable restrictions. The progress of a comprehensive 
scheme of athletic exercise is necessarily slow. Harmony and the codpera- 
tion of all interested in the progress of the University are necessary. One 
class of men who emphasize the development of the mind must be con- 
vinced that such a plan can be conducted with an educational motive. 
Another class must be made to realize that it is not wise to devote all our 
energies to the development of ’varsity teams to win intercollegiate vic- 
tories, and that the sane development of the many is preferable to vic- 
tories won by the expenditure of all our efforts on the few ’varsity athletes 
who are already strong and skilful. The tendency for several years at Har- 
vard has been towards more general participation in out-of-door sports. 
Several hundred men may be found daily on the river, the courts, or the 
field — men who are out for the fun of it and the good in it and who have 
no expectation of “making” a team. The providing of equipment has 
been the only encouragement for this. Except in rowing, where two coaches 
are at hand to teach beginners, very little in the way of instruction has 
been available for men unless they were possibilities for the teams. Per- 
haps it may occur to some graduates that a fair degree of intercollegiate 
success in rowing has followed a more wide-spread interest and more gen- 
eral participation in it. 

If Harvard can in the next few years develop and broaden and sys- 
tematize instruction in out-of-door sport, so that many more of her gradu- 
ates will leave college physically much better than when they entered 
and with a love for and appreciation of exercise in the “open,” not only 
will a distinct educational advance be made but less will be heard of the 
“evils of athletics.” 

Our splendid athletic equipment needs still further extension if the 
plans of largely increasing the number of students taking daily exercise 
are matured. The opportunities for rowing are ample, although, perhaps, 
more boats could be used. 60 tennis-courts are hardly enough on pleasant 
spring and fall days. At the present writing there are in actual use on 
Soldier’s Field 4 football fields, one soccer football field, a baseball field, 
and a lacrosse field. 24 acres of land remain to be developed. The ne- 
cessity of underdraining makes this an expensive task. To complete the 
Stadium, build a covered baseball stand, make a swimming-pool and 
build a new gymnasium are among the things one would like to do. 

The popularity of rowing is very gratifying. Dormitory and class 
crews have races in fall and spring. Very many men are daily out in 
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singles. In baseball there is, of course, a great interest. Last spring, 
with a few days’ notice, 225 men reported for scrub baseball. The foot- 
ball squads have been large this fall and an unusual effort has been made 
by the coaches to keep all the candidates busy. The track team brings 
out between 300 and 400 men who find the work, varied as it is, very 
helpful and pleasant. Hockey, almost included as a major sport, is played 
on three ice-rinks made on Soldier’s Field. Of the minor sports, some 
flourish and some do not. Soccer football and lacrosse are attractive 
out-of-door games, each having between 50 and 100 devotees. Harvard is 
now champion of the Northern Intercollegiate Lacrosse League. The 
minor sports should be encouraged more and more, for they attract those 
men whose physical qualifications do not lead them to be sought out for 
the major teams. 

While desiring to see Harvard teams win and appreciating the joys 
and the value of victories in intercollegiate contests, I believe the aim of 
the director of athletics in a great institution like Harvard should be to 
entice into the “‘open” and on to the field of vigorous physical contest 
those hundreds of young undergraduates who are dissipating their ener- 
gies in foolish living, and those other hundreds who are unmindful of the 
relation of the body to the mind and who fail to appreciate the necessity 
of a strong body to get the best results from a highly developed mind. 
A plan should be developed to reach these men and to encourage and 
instruct them. My personal experience during ten years of occasional 
coaching with Harvard track teams has brought me in contact with 
many, many men who needed only a word of encouragement and a bit 
of instruction to transform them from lookers-on and pipe-smoking idlers 
to enthusiastic participants in the sport. Some of these, indeed, have 
after three years of practice developed from weaklings into intercollegiate 
point-winners. Considering the good that can be accomplished because 
of the great influence that an athletic instructor can exert with students, 
why may we not hope that within the next few years some of our best 
athletic students will perfect themselves in the theories and practice of 
athletics and will be recognized by the University as instructors in a dis- 
tinctly practical and important branch of educational work? With our 
athletics in charge of such men we should not need to worry about the 
maintenance of high standards nor would the development of intra-mural 
and inter-dormitory contests be neglected for the preparation of a fortun- 
ate few to take part in intercollegiate games. 

Wm. F. Garcelon, 1 ’95. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


PROF. C. S. MINOT’S ‘‘AGE, GROWTH, AND DEATH.” ! 


Tis book comprises the course of lectures delivered by Prof. Minot 
at the Lowell Institute in March, 1907. They constitute the results of 
the most important investigation of this subject yet made, so far as we 
are aware, by an American man of science. Were not so many great 
fields but recently opened up by researchers, we might be surprised that 
this field, which may be considered to contain the bed-rock of physiolog- 
ical life, has been so tardily explored. The reason is, of course, that the 
attitude of the human mind towards experience had to change, and its 
valuation of facts had to be revised, before such a study could be re- 
garded as even worth undertaking. That an immense body of biological 
data had to be collected by workers in various sciences, was also one of 
the prerequisites to such an investigation as Dr. Minot has achieved. 

Dr. Minot begins with a description of the conditions of old age — for 
old age is, in fact, the crux of the problem. Taking growth for granted, 
why is its rate checked? and why finally stopped? and what deter- 
mines, at last, its breaking down and destruction, which we call death ? 
From the later conditions of old age, therefore, Dr. Minot very properly 
works backward to the earlier stages of exuberant, normal growth. By 
a paradox, he discovers the rate of senescence to be greater in childhood. 
He describes the life of the cell at each stage, and suggests explanations 
to account for the variations which he demonstrates as taking place be- 
tween one stage and another. He draws his material from many sources, 
because his object is to penetrate to the secret of life in general, and not 
merely to that of human life. 

It is impossible, in a notice like the present, to examine Dr. Minot’s 
demonstrations in detail. It must suffice to say that they have been 
most carefully prepared and are clearly set forth. Dr. Minot’s conclu- 
sions have not the rather suspicious sensational quality of some of Prof. 
Metchnikoff’s, and they may, therefore, require more time in dissemina- 
tion. He formulates three laws of cytomorphosis, as follows; “I. Cyto- 
morphosis begins with an undifferentiated cell. II. Cytomorphosis is 
always in one direction, through progressive differentiation and degenera- 
tion towards the death of the cells. III. Cytomorphosis varies in degree 
characteristically for each tissue, hence in the adult higher animals nearly 
all stages of cytomorphosis may co-exist.” In addition, Dr. Minot says 

1 The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death. A Study of Cytomorphosis. By Charles S. 


Minot, p ’78, Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Harvard Medical School. 
‘The Science Series.”” (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 
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that, if his arguments are correct, he has established the following four 
laws of age: “I. Rejuvenation depends on the increase of nuclei. II. 
Senescence depends on the increase of protoplasm, and on the differentia- 
tion of the cells. III. The rate of growth depends on the degree of 
senescence. IV. Senescence is at its maximum in the very young stages, 
and the rate of senescence diminishes with age. As a corollary from 
these we have this — natural death is the consequence of cellular differ- 
entiation.” 
PROF. G. A. BARTON’S ‘‘ ECCLESIASTES.”’ | 


“The book Koheleth,” says Renan in the introduction to his transla- 
tion of Ecclesiastes, “is one of the most charming works that antiquity 
has bequeathed us,” and the praise is justified by the acuteness of its 
remarks on life and the simple seriousness of its tone, which though pessi- 
mistic is never cynical. The book has given rise to much discussion, the 
points in debate being its unity, its date, and the source of its ideas. On 
the first point critics have now reached a substantial consensus — few 
regard it as a unit, some assume a great number of writers. Prof. Barton, 
wisely avoiding extremes, supposes three hands (all Jews) in the compo- 
sition of the present book: a man who believed in the existence of a 
supreme God (Koheleth proper, the “orator” or “discourser”’), but 
could see no worthy outcome of life nor any sign of a moral government 
of the world; then a glossator who held that wisdom is a sufficient guide 
and a source of satisfaction; and finally an orthodox editor who inserted 
here and there, especially at the end of the book, the declaration that 
obedience to God secures happiness in this life (the future life, as an 
ethical fact, is ignored throughout the book). This analysis may be 
accepted as substantially correct. The date of the book, though still in 
dispute, has been brought within comparatively narrow limits. The 
Solomonic authorship was given up long ago, and the work is now gener- 
ally assigned to the Greek period; opinions run from the third century 
to the latter part of the first century B. c. (the book was not definitely 
received into the Canon till about 100 a. p.). In the absence of clear 
historical allusions critics have to depend on internal literary evidence, 
and Barton agrees with several recent scholars in the view that Ecclesias- 
tes is followed or imitated by Ecclesiasticus ; the date of the latter work 
is about B. c. 180, and Koheleth would then be earlier (not far from B. c. 
200). If such borrowing could be established, it would fix the date; but 
the relation between the two works in question is yet uncertain. In regard 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes (in The Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary). By George Aaron Barton, p ’9), Professor of Biblical 


Literature and Semitic Languages, Bryn Mawr College. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.25 net.) 
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to the provenance of Koheleth’s philosophical ideas the question in de- 
bate is whether there are traces of Greek influence in the book. In a 
very interesting discussion of this point Barton rejects the hypothesis of 
Greek influence, holding that Lcclesiastes represents an original develop- 
ment of Hebrew thought, thoroughly Semitic in its point of view. To 
this conclusion there are, as it seems to me, serious objections: Koheleth’s 
thought is not all Semitic, and in his day Greek ideas were in the air. 
But Barton’s treatment of the subject is fresh and impressive, as indeed 
his volume is a valuable contribution to the literature of Ecclesiastes, 
and an admirable guide for one, whether specialist or non-specialist, who 
would penetrate into the spirit of this “ charming” bit of pessimism. 
Crawford H. Toy, h’04. 


PROF. EDWARD CHANNING’S NEW VOLUME.! 


Prof. Channing’s second volume enables us to form a better estimate 
of his range, methods, and intentions ; although he has not yet reached a 
period that may fairly test his ability as a narrative historian. The treat- 
ment he has adopted for describing the colonial system of the 17th century 
is, in the main, analytical. He gives with much fulness the ingredients 
of society — whether those ingredients be the political, social, and religious 
principles which underlay each colony, or the types of the colonists them- 
selves. This enables the reader to differentiate the Yankee from the New 
Yorker, or the Virginian from the Pennsylvanian, much more clearly than 
is usual. Prof. Channing pays also great attention to the material side of 
his subject, to agriculture, commerce, and industry, those natural forces 
which slowly modified the colonists and established indefinite but most 
real sectional characteristics. The balance between the physical or material 
and the intellectual and ideal is maintained throughout with greater suc- 
cess than in any other similar work on American history with which we 
are acquainted. 

The two commanding political themes of the century under discussion 
are the colonial and provincial relations with England, and the contest 
between England and France for supremacy in North America. Prof. 
Channing takes up the former with ample detail : the account of the latter 
he condenses into some 70 pages —a limit which may seem narrow to 
readers who have set their gauges by Parkman’s standard. But Parkman 
devoted eight or ten volumes to this racial conflict, and was in duty bound 
to show us each detail under the microscope, whereas, Prof. Channing 
has to regard the whole simply as an episode in his long story. If the 
French had conquered, all subsequent history would have been different, 


1 A History of the United States, Vol. 1. A Century of Colonial History. 1660-1760. 
By Edward Channing, ’78. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 
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and everything concerning the French would have had vital significance ; 
but the historian deals with facts, not with ifs, and we feel that Prof. 
Channing’s account of the conflict which culminated at Quebec in 1759 
is sufficient. 

His readers who are specialists will turn to his pages on the navigation 
acts, on the currency laws, on slave and free labor, and will be surprised 
to find how thoroughly he has mastered these fields. Many of his most 
entertaining pages are devoted to a description of social conditions (in the 
largest sense). With a true perception of essentials he slights neither edu- 
cation nor religion ; and occasionally he singles out some apparently minor 
matter because he sees in it great symbolic significance. He gives as much 
space, for instance, to the little-discussed case of Zenger as to the much- 
discussed Witchcraft Delusion. Prof. Channing pursues his own way 
throughout ; selects his material to fit the scale he has chosen; and forms 
his own estimate of men and events. The result is a work thoroughly in- 
dividualized, and alive, in marked contrast to the colorless, sterilized 
historical writings which were once deemed the only proper products of 
academic timidity. If Prof. Channing had done no more than disperse 
the notion that historians must neither think nor feel but merely record 
— like a photographic plate — he would have performed a worthy service. 
He is doing much more. 


SOME ESSAYISTs.' 

None of our American writers, who to-day drop into essays as an avo- 
cation, command more attention than does Prof. Barrett Wendell. This 
is due to various reasons, among which are his telling way of saying things, 
and his saying things that startle. It might not be impossible to demon- 
strate that Mr. Wendeli belongs, unconsciously no doubt, to the Paradoxical 
School, of which Mr. Chesterton is, in England, the most successful mem- 
ber. But whereas Mr. Chesterton volleys his paradoxes for the pure fun 
it gives him to shock and to upset, Mr. Wendell, if you read between his 
lines, is not always aware that he is uttering paradoxes. So in this little 
volume of four essays he speaks about American Democracy and American 
Education in a way to astonish those Americans who assume that we are 
living in the best of all possible worlds, under the best of all possible po- 
litical and educational systems. The most important essay, which gives 
the title to the book, is a clever plea that the privileged classes are not 
those commonly so-called — not the plutocrats, nor even the solid business 


1 The Privileged Classes. By Barrett Wendell, ’77. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.)— In a New Century. By Edward Sandford Martin, ’77. (Scribner : New 
York. Cloth, $1.50 net.)— The Essential Life. By Stephen Berrien Stanton, ’87. 
(Seribner: New York. Cloth, $1 net.) 
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men and the rentiers — but the artisans and proletariat. The former, Mr. 
Wendell urges, bear all the burdens and responsibilities; the latter are 
paid high wages for slack work, and they have at their call the resources of 
civilization — free schools, dispensaries, hospitals, and all the other mod- 
ern improvements, and give nothing in return. In a second paper, he 
outlines some of the features of the coming American revolution, —a 
catastrophe which can be averted only by combating “the dangers of 
thoughtlessness, of heedlessness, of folly,” by education in the broadest 
sense. Of education proper he treats in two papers which are full of the 
results of his experience and observation as a Harvard professor. His 
general warning against reposing too much confidence in our public school 
system is as sound as his specific criticism of some of the defects of Ameri- 
can university methods. Mr.Wendell’s wit enlivens all his discussions. The 
following remarks, anent mortmain as it exists to-day in the handing on 
of fortunes in trust, are typical : “ The practical objection to what results,” 
he says, “‘ does not end with the fact that now and again the living, who 
benefit by this system, are vacuous or otherwise unworthy. Whatever the 
qualities of the dead, none can be more generally characteristic than 
their inertia ; as a class, they cannot possibly be enterprising.” 

Readers of Life, of Harper's Weekly, of Scribner’s, and of his own 
previous books, will require no introduction to Mr. Edward S. Martin’s 
volume of papers, “ In a New Century.” They are desultory, whimsical, 
earnest, humorous, as the mood may dictate, but they are never dull. Mr. 
Martin is what would once have been called a social satirist. The drama 
of life, especially of fashionable life, has an endless attraction for him. 
So have politics, business, and the devices by which the average man or 
woman — New Yorkers, by preference — try to convert their five or five 
thousand dollars into a few hours’ amusement. Being a satirist, he em- 
phasizes the folly side of his world; but he is a humorist, too, — if we 
may still make the old distinction — and so he has pity as well as sarcasm 
at command. The critic can no more distil into a paragraph the substance 
of his many papers — with their unexpected contents —than you could 
pour a dozen bottles of different cordials into a thimble. In these days 
when candidates for Ph.D. in English are racking their brains for 
the subject of their thesis, we suggest the following : “ The Essay of Society 
as Practised by Dick Steele and Ned Martin; with a Comparison of the 
Respective Talents of these Two Essayists, and of the Times and Envi- 
ronments in which they Lived, and with Deductions therefrom as to the 
Intellectual, Moral, and Naval Conditions of England in 1708, and of 
the United States in 1908. Kindly omit bibliography.” 

Mr. Stanton’s “The Essential Life” differs from these volumes of 
Messrs. Wendell and Martin in being neither polemical nor satirical, but 
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personal. Its province is the inner life, not the outer. It is truly spiritual and 
must to many persons be helpful. Mr. Stanton often speaks without being 
aware of it, in the voice of one who has listened to Emerson. He has 
evidently formed his style on Emerson’s, and he abounds in lithe phrases. 
A few sentences, picked at random, will serve as samples of much of the 
book. “ Nothing discloses so little of itself as a mirror.” “ Conciseness is 
the refuge of the eloquent.” “There are no Islands of the Blessed save 
in the archipelago of the heart.” “Through the rose-window of reverence 
the past reaches us in beautiful design and color.” “Man perpetuates the 
penalties imposed by evolution upon variations from the type.” Evi- 
dently, Mr. Stanton himself has a gift for maxim-making. He is what 
used to be called Orphic. Essays like his may make the appeal of revela- 
tion to some readers, and seem trite to others. But that is true of all 
moralizing. He has taken the best precaution possible against monotony 
by clothing his wisdom in compact, crystalline language. 





THE NEW DEAN OF THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Henry Assury CuHRisTIAN, Virginian, bachelor and master of arts of 
Randolph-Macon College, doctor of medicine of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, master of arts of Harvard University, has been appointed Dean of 
the Harvard Medical School at the age of 32. An analysis of this act of 
the Corporation shows that the last step has been taken in freeing the 
Medical School from any tinge of localism. That the new dean is not 
New England born and neither academically nor medically Harvard bred 
has astonished certain circles and particularly certain outside circles in 
which the proud and successful individualism of Harvard has always 
proved a thorn. Here, some have said, is a concession to the world out- 
side the shade of the Washington Elm. But no one who has followed the 
appointments of the Harvard Corporation for now many years can fail 
to be struck with the number of chairs filled ab extra. In the Medical 
School itself, the appointments of W. T. Councilman, Shattuck Professor 
of Pathological Anatomy; Franz Pfaff, Professor of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics ; Theobald Smith, George Fabyan Professor of Comparative 
Pathology ; W. T. Porter, Professor of Comparative Physiology ; James 
Homer Wright, Assistant Professor of Pathology ; and Otto Folin, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Chemistry, as well as Dr. Christian’s own appointment 
as Hersey Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic, testify to the 
tendency of the Corporation to the securing of professors of other deriva- 
tion than Harvard. 

The important feature of the new appointment is that, not merely have 
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numerous important fundamental departments been placed in charge of 
good men from the outer and non-Harvard world, but now there stands 
coram publico a non-Harvard man to represent the Medical School and to 
shape a certain important part of its career. The second feature of this 
appointment, as estimated by public comment, is the comparative youth 
of the appointee. It is interesting to note in this connection that several 
members of Dr. Christian’s Hopkins class have secured high professional 
honor at the same interval after graduation or even earlier, e. g.: Joseph 
G. Flint, Professor of Surgery at Yale Medical School; Preston Kyes, 
Assistant Professor of Experimental Pathology at the University of Chi- 
cago; A. W. Hewlett, Professor of Medicine at Ann Arbor. It does not 
appear that age is a factor of extreme importance for or against the mod- 
ern appointment. For appointment in fundamental courses (anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, bacteriology, and pathology), achievement in re- 
search combined with teaching ability is essential. For an appointment in 
clinical courses, achievement in research must be subordinated to breadth 
of fundamental training; since, on the basis of training, will the clinical 
achievements be built up. For an appointment of a broad administrative 
and correlative character such as the deanship, it is the understanding 
of numerous points of view that becomes essential, and here it proves 
that both fundamental training and clinical insight are desirable. Age is 
a factor subordinate to all these. 

What are the compelling reasons for Dr. Christian’s appointment as 
Dean? Certainly not because he is not a Harvard man or because he is 
32 years of age, though these points enter into his fitness for the place. 
Again, not because of a winning personality and an effective way with 
students and with colleagues, though such points must count much. The 
compulsion is not a matter of personality, but a matter of preéminent 
fitness by training. A man with the sort of training which Dr. Christian 
has received is regarded as the best mouthpiece for the School in its public 
relations and as the best adviser for interdepartmental adjustments and 
correlations of many sorts within the School. 

Comprehensive training is the first requisite in the intermediary figure 
known as dean. The intricacy of curricular relations, the difficult per- 
manent dualism which every medical school presents with its fundamental 
work opposed or apparently opposed to the practical and clinical side, the 
change of front which gradually goes on with every advance in science 
and practice, these and kindred difticulties signify one thing — that the 
dean must be a skilful adjuster. The basis of such adjustment, it may be 
repeated, is comprehensive training. It is not what the new appointee has 
done, so much as what he knows how to do, that makes the School’s out- 
look bright in its official career. And, if the new dean gives up to some 
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degree for a few years the personal accomplishment of certain bits of 
research, his colleagues, both present and future, will be enabled to accom- 
plish more than they otherwise would because of the comprehensive 
training of their public representative. 

An analysis of Dr. Christian’s training shows a definite progress in at 
least five steps. During his course at Randolph-Macon College he became 
much interested in chemistry and, after receiving his A.B., remained for 
a further year chiefly in the pursuit of chemical studies. The second 
step in his scientific training was his course in the Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School. Baltimore at that time (1896-1900) still possessed Dr. 
William Osler, whose scientific training and persistent interest in medical 
science has inspired so many Johns Hopkins medical graduates to the pur- 
suit of clinical honors through research. Dr. William H. Welch, in many 
ways our foremost medical educator, was Professor of Pathology and, 
with Dr. Simon Flexner, now Director of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, gave Dr. Christian as medical student his first insight 
into the pathological problems which he later took up in Boston. Dr. F. 
P. Mall’s course in anatomy, remarkable for its absence of lectures and 
its emphasis upon individual study, appealed to many men of the time as 
showing that the older didactic methods are not necessarily the best. 

The third step in Dr. Christian’s training finds him no longer a student. 
Appointed interne at the Johns Hopkins Hospital soon after receiving his 
M.D., Dr. Christian resigned to enter the Pathological Department of the 
Boston City Hospital under the directorate of Drs. W. T. Councilman and 
F. B. Mallory. The laboratory of the Boston City Hospital is in some ways 
a unique institution. With its Harvard directorate it has become a train- 
ing-school for pathologists. The raison d’étre for the establishment of 
this laboratory was in the first instance the necessity of adequate bacteri- 
ological examinations of the patients in the South or Contagious Depart- 
ment of the institution. About this bacteriological nucleus has sprung up 
an elaborate system of anatomical, chemical, and surgical diagnosis. The 
young men who pass through this institution have unique opportunities in 
the performance of autopsies under expert guidance, in the recording of 
results according to high standards of accuracy, and in the initiation of 
special pieces of research derived directly from the concerns of the patients. 
The laboratory has proved an invaluable school of laboratory diagnosis. 
A number of young men have gone from this institution to take posts of 
importance. Among these may be named: Dr. G. B. Magrath, Medical 
Examiner for Suffolk County ; Dr. W. R. Brinckerhoff, Director of the 
Leprosy Investigation Station at Honolulu and Molokai; Dr. R. L. 
Thompson, Professor of Pathology at St. Louis University; Dr. E. E. 
Southard, Assistant Professor of Neuropathology in Harvard ; Dr. Joseph 
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H. Pratt of the Massachusetts General Hospital ; Dr. S. B. Wolbach of the 
Bender Hygienic Laboratory in Albany, New York; and Dr. R. M. 
Pearce, Professor of Pathology at the University and Bellevue Medical 
College, New York City. Dr. Christian’s interests at the City Hospital 
were distinguished for their breadth and for their direct relation to his 
future work in medicine. For work done at the Boston City Hospital 
Dr. Christian obtained the degree of A.M., 1903, from Harvard. 

The next step in Dr. Christian’s work was his Instructorship for three 
years (1903-05) in Pathology in the Harvard Medical School. He shortly 
mastered the business of teaching and organizing instruction in the patho- 
logical classes and it was with no surprise that his success in a quite differ- 
ent field, as Instructor in the Theory and Practice of Physic (1906-07), 
was noted. His Instructorship in the Theory and Practice of Physic was 
marked by an innovation. An elective in this subject was pursued in the 
wards of the Massachusetts General Hospital. Four students for a month 
at a time were introduced directly among the patients of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital under Dr. Christian’s guidance and were there made to 
work intensely and productively upon laboratory and clinical data from 
the point of view of a combination of these two sorts of data in making 
up a diagnosis. This teaching in medicine exemplified a remarkable syn- 
thesis in the two tendencies of medical work — the academic or laboratory 
tendencies on the one hand, and the practical or clinical tendencies on the 
other. It is this kind of synthesis, however, to which the devotees of the 
Harvard Medical School are now looking forward in the larger correla- 
tion of the whole curriculum. 

The fifth step in development began with Dr. Christian’s appointment 
as head of the medical interests in the Carney Hospital. The single service 
with the responsibility of one man for the total policy of the medical 
work was installed here for the first time in the Carney Hospital’s history. 
Dr. Christian, therefore, has had the advantage which accrues from organ- 
izing in an institution a new system. For this purpose he was of course 
especially adapted having the well-known experience of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in mind, and having seen the excellent results of the single term 
service on the pathological side at the Boston City Hospital. 

It appears then from this analysis that Dr. Christian’s training has been 
broad; that he has enjoyed singular advantages as medical student, as 
investigator in the methods of pathological diagnosis, as teacher of classes 
in two separate fields, as organizer of hospital concerns, and that he is 
peculiarly well fitted to effect the synthesis of scientific and practical view- 
points which the Medical School so much desires. 
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FOREIGN ASSOCIATES OF NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


A DISCUSSION was recently published in the Popular Science Monthly, 
Lxx1l, 372, of the Foreign Associates of National Societies, now liv- 
ing. In the physical sciences, it appears that 87 persons are members of 
at least two of these societies. Of these but three were born in the 
United States, and only six are residents here, but of them the three be- 
longing to the largest number of societies are all graduates of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, none of the large universities, except Harvard, being 
represented at all. Counting membership in each society separately, 12 
out of 18 were filled by Harvard men. This proportion is still further 
increased, if the moral and physical sciences are included, as but two 
Americans are added, one a graduate of the Harvard Medical School, 
who belongs to 4 of these societies. The numbers are, however, too small 
from which to draw general conclusions. A compilation has accordingly 
been made of the graduates, and of those who have received honorary 
degrees, from Harvard or Yale, and are members of one or more of the 
foreign societies named below. Members of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States are accordingly not included, unless they 
are also members of one or more of the other societies. Few additions 
would be made by including other universities, as their graduates, if living, 
would be included in the former list, if distinguished they would probably 
have received the honorary degrees which would admit them to the 
present list, and if graduates of the younger universities, like Johns 
Hopkins or Chicago, they would probably not be old enough to have at- 
tained the requisite membership. 

The seven great powers of the world in the order of population, not 
including China and Japan, are Russia, United States, Germany, Austria, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. The societies representing them, with 
the years of their foundation, are: Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
1725; National Academy of Sciences, 1863; Royal Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, 1700; Royal Austrian Academy of Sciences, 1847; Royal 
Society of London, 1645; Institute of France, 1795; Royal Academy of 
the Lincei, 1603. The last Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard, that for 
1905, and the last Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates of Yale Uni- 
versity, that for 1904, have been used in preparing Table I. The later 
facts have been derived from various sources. The first five columns of 
Table I give the name, residence, subject, degree, and year of death, if 
no longer living. Membership in the 7 societies is indicated in the last 7 
columns, the letters, R, U, G, A, B, F, and I, in the headings indicating 
Russia, United States, Germany, Austria, Great Britain, France, and 
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Italy, respectively. The letters, i, s, a, and m are used to indicate the 
subjects represented in the Institute of France by the Academies of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, of Natural and Physical Sciences, of 
Beaux-Arts, and of Moral and Political Sciences, respectively. A dot indi- 
cates that the member was eligible, but not elected. A dash indicates 
that he was not eligible, either because he died before the Academy was 
founded, or because it does not include the department of human know- 
ledge in which he was distinguished. 

Of the 16 Harvard graduates given in Table I, nearly all received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. later in life. Mr. Agassiz also received the de- 
gree of S.B. in 1857 in the Scientific School, as intimated above, and 
Dr. James studied for one year in that institution. Nearly all have made 
Cambridge or Boston their permanent residence. Eight men, representing 
16 memberships, devoted themselves to the Moral and Political Sciences, 
7 representing 28 memberships, to the Physical and Natural Sciences, 
and one representing 1 membership, to Belles-Lettres. Ten became active 
officers of the University. Four of those receiving honorary degrees, but 
graduates of other universities, devoted a large part of their lives to work 
at Harvard. The popular impression of the eminence of the distinguished 
teachers at Harvard, A. Agassiz, James, Gray, L. Agassiz, and Longfel- 
low, is confirmed. Of the 48 honorary degrees, 16, or one third, were 
awarded in the first 211 years, or from 1636 to 1846, one third from 
1847 to 1883, and one third from 1886 to 1908. Of these, 16 were 
awarded to Englishmen, 4 to Frenchmen, and 7 to other foreigners, mak- 
ing 27 in all. Of the remaining 21, 5 were awarded to residents of New 
York, 4 of Cambridge, 3 of Washington, 3 of New Haven, and 6 to resid- 
ents of 6 other cities. 

Of the 5 graduates of Yale, all are now dead, while the 5 graduates 
of Harvard during the last 55 years are still living. As might be ex- 
pected, the names of Dana, Gibbs, and Whitney are conspicuous. Four 
of the 5 Yale graduates became professors in that University. Only two 
of the honorary degrees have been awarded to foreigners. Of the remain- 
ing 11, 4 have gone to residents of Washington, the others are scattering. 
The Natural and Physical Sciences are represented by 9 persons, and 34 
memberships, the Moral and Political Sciences by 3 persons and 4 mem- 
berships, Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres by 1, and 4 memberships. 

Of the 40 residents in the United States in Table I, 16 are graduates 
of Harvard, 5 of Yale, 2 of the Rensselaer Polytechnic School, one of 
each of 11 different colleges, and 7 had a common school education only. 
The division according to subject is irregular. The largest number of Har- 
vard Graduates are in History 4, Astronomy 3; Harvard Honorary, Law 
7, Medicine 6, Geology 5, and Chemistry 4; Yale Graduates, Geology 2; 
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TABLE I. 
Harvard Graduates. 

Name. ee | Subject. Degree. | Died. Rlv. 4 B.| F.| I. 

| law it aw em ee 

Winthrop, J. .......+-++-- Cambridge. | Physics. A.B. 1732 | 1779| + | - | ° | -|s8]- | : 
Bowdoin, J. .+.+-++.| Cambridge. | Physics. A. B. 1745 | 1790) + |} -|°-|/-|s]-]|° 
Everett, E .| Cambridge. Morals. A. B. 1811 1865 | me ise (ee “imi-* 
Prescott, W. H Boston. History. A. B. 1814 1859} + | —|m|] *!m]|° 
Sparks, J........... ‘| Cambridge. | History A. B. 1815 | 1866 —-|m oe (Se 
Hameretl, .......5....56. New York. | History. | A.B. 1817 | 1891) m | - | m | Imi: 
Peirce, B ceabebabanebekbak Cambridge. | Mathem A. B. 1829 | 1880 eo eet WB as aad 
Motley, J. L..............| Boston. | History A. B. 1831 | 1877}m | - | ° | * ioe * 
Perkins, ©. ©. .........++- | Boston. Art. A. B. 1843 | 1886 [se Pea Be is i 
Gould, B. A........esce00- | Cambridge. | Astronomy. A. B, 1844 | 1896) 8 8/8 /8 | 8}8 |} ° 
Wells, D. A | Norwich. Pol. Econ. | S. B. 1851 | Meeiei*i*i*)* aia 
Eliot, C. W | Cambridge. | Morals. A. B. 1853 | — | - oped tant * 
Agassiz, A...........-00- Cambridge. | Zodlogy. A. B. 1855 | — | sisis isis 8 
Newcomb, 8 | Washington. | Astronomy.| S.B.1858 | — |s|s8|;s8/8/8/|8/8 
Pickering, E. C. .......--- | Cambridge. \ceeemene: | 8. B. 1865 | — ee ee ee ee 
James, W......ccccecccees | Cambridge. | Philosophy. | M. D. 1869 — jm} -|m | | m | m 

Harvard. Honorary Degrees. 

Name. | Residence. | eae. Degree. | Died. R.| U.| G.\ A. 2 F. | q. 
ee ee a —_ — —|—|—_|—| — 
Franklin, Discisssccsesiens | Philadelphia| Physics. A. M. 1753 | eine = 14 | pe aur 
Livins, P. Canada. Law A. M. 176 : }*|—-|m]° 
Hollis, T. B.. England. | History. | LL. D.1 . | -|mj|-° 
Humphreys, |Connecticut./ Poetry. A. M. 17 Oh ie ae 
Lettson, J.C England. | Medicine. | M. D pees, ie i 
Bowditch, N..........++++ | Salem. | Astronomy. | A.M |s | - | Wha 
Re England. | Medicine. | LL. D eee ee ae 
Copleston, E.............- | England. | Poetry. (8. T. D. 1822 ae ee EF ‘ 
Mackintosh, J. ..... cwenve England. Philosophy. | LL. D. 1822 ‘|-|m|° 
Wheaton, H. .........--.-| New York. Law. A. M. 1825 m7?) * ime 
Witely; It:.... ...<00 <2. Ireland. Moral. |S. TD. 1831 | 1863 -|-|-|m/m 
Livingston, E.........---- | New York. Law. | LL. D. 1834 | 1836 - }-|°]m 
Mittermaier, K. J. A...... | Germany. | Law. | LL. D. 1836 | 1867 oe Ve ae (oy Fy 
Gray, A. .<cccccsecevesses| | Cambridge. | Botany. | A.M. 1844/1888} 5 | s/s | - ls s|° 
TPE, C... -0000000 00000002 | England. | Geology. | LL. D. 1844 | 1875 SO ie oe fe aoe i 
Grenville, T...........---+ England. | Archeology. LL. D. 1846 | 1846 | ~ ricaae aoe a 
Holland, Bae eee cco England. | Medicine. | LL. D. 1847 | 1873 sO We Nae Fe pea. ae 
ee eee Cambridge. | Zotlogy. | LL. D. 1848|1873}s |s js |sj|s|'s | ° 
Hallam, H..........-.++++] England. History. | LL. D. 1848 | 1859 _ m/m|-* 
Léober, Fr. ......ssceceees | New York. History. | LL. D. 1850 | 1872 - | * aad 
Bache, A. D -|Washington.| Geodesy. | LL. D. i851 | 1867 | 8 | sis |° 
Guyot, F. P. a France. History. | LL. D. 1852 | 1874 =a m{|m|° 
Tocqueville, A.C. H.C. &.| France. | Pol. Econ. | LL. D. 1852 | 1874 |} - | iam, 
Migin, Taord ......02. 00000 England. | Law. LL. D. 1853 | 1863 | = | miss 
Bieeth, T. B....000 0060-2000. | Canada. Geology. A. M. 1854 | 1892} - | 8 | a * 
Longfellow, H. W........- | Cambridge. | Poetry. | LL. D. 1859 | 1882) m | - *imji/m]|°* 
1 2 he ...| England. | Pol. Econ. | LL. D. 1862 |1873| - | - 1s Imi - 
Laboulaye, E. R. L.. -++| France. Law. LL. D. 1864 | 1883 | ~ e n= 
Whitney, W. D.... ..| New Haven.) Philology. | LL. D. 1876 |1894)i |-|i |-|-J]i |i 
Dufferin, Lord .. ..-| England. Law. LL. D. 1878 | 1902 - | Ams so * 
Hall, A. ......++.- -|Washington.| Astronomy. | A.M. 1879 | 1907/5 | 8 | . 7 oe 
Walker, F.A.............. | Boston. | Pol. Econ. | LL. D. 1883/1897) - |m]*|°]-°|m 

| Chemistry. | LL. D. 1886 | 1889 | s | ola ey 
Geology. | LL. D. 1886| 1895/8 |}s|s]/s|s/|s|s 
Geology. | LL. D. 1886/1898; - | 8 a ie es 
| Astronomy. | LL. D. 1886 ~ are 
Spe sy BS. P. ....seee eee |Washington.| Physics. | LL. D. 1886 | 1906 8 8|8 |8 
oS eae |New Haven.| Geology. | LL. D. 1886|1899/-|s|-|-|-|s|° 
Se ial England. | Chemistry. | LL. D. 1886/1898} -|-|°*|/*|aj]-°]° 
Gibbs, W. .....- ---| Cambridge. | Chemistry. Sey ee Uae fn ie fea acs ec 
New York. |Architecture| LL. D. 1892 | 1895 - oa ed* 
Sweden. Zodlogy. | LL.D. 1893; — |s8 | * | 8 et! ee 
England. Law. LL. D. 1895} — | °*|- *|m{* 
New York. | Sculpture. | LL. D. 1897/1907} - |-|*|*] *J/a]°* 
Germany. | Chemistry. | LL.D.1901| — |s/|8/|}8|8/8/8/|8 
Baltimore. | Medicine. |LL.D.1904; — | -/*]*]/*}s]-°]° 
Sherrington, fe England. | Medicine. | LL.D. 1906} — |° | * s|°|8 
BEYOD, dD. cocccccccccccescs England. | Pol. Econ. (LL. D. 1907 | — | ‘|- m/m 
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Yale Graduates. 






























































Name. Residence. | Subject. | Degree. Died R.| U.| G.| A.| B.| F.| 
ee | 2 | pal ES ae 
Humphreys, D. ........... |Connecticut.| Poetry. | A. B. 1771 | 1818 i (io en | | dy: a 
Dana, J. D...............-| New Haven.| Geology. | A. B. 1833 |1895|s|s/sj|s|/s|s|s 
OS ee New Haven.| Astronomy. | A. B. 1850 | 1896 OT ee ey 
ee SS err New Haven.| Physics. | A. B. 1858 | 1903 ae 8|8|° 
eer se New Haven.| Geology. | A. B. 1860 | 1899 8 sie | ° 
Yale. Honorary Degrees. 
_—— —_—_——_———_ eee 
wal 
Name. Residence. | Subject. | Degree. |Died.| R.\U. | G.| A.| B.| F,| I. 
| |_| 
—_—_—| Fae a ae ae Oe 
MIND, Oa, ox ac necccwence Cambridge. | Physics. | M. A. 1750/1790} *|}-|*/-|s8/-|-°- 
Franklin, B......s 000000900 Philadelphia) Physics. | M. A. 1753 /|1790/s | -| - | -|8 | -|° 
BAGO, B.D... c0cccccecess Washington.| Geodesy. | M. A. 1830 | 1867}: {/s/°|*/s/|s|° 
Everett, E................|Cambridge.| Morals. | LL. D. 1833 | 1865 Seed =) * jas 
Rangabé, A. R.. .........| Greece. Archeology.) LL. D. 1867/1892; - | -|mj;°*j|*/}m|°* 
Whitney, W. D. ..........| New Haven.) Philology. | M. A. 1867 | 1894) i | -|i|-|-| i | i 
OE arr | Cambridge. | Morals. LL. D. 1870} — | * | - | <t o 2 oa * 
Newcomb, §. ......-...++- | Washington.| Astronomy. | LL. D. 1875; — |s8|s8|8/}s|8/ 8/8 
SEMIN G 35 conjnsasneeeees's Washington.| Astronomy. | LL. D. 1879/1907| s | 8 | - ae ee hc 
eee Baltimore. ; Physics. | LL. D. 1895/1901} *|s|}:|*/}s/*]s 
a A ee Washington.| Physics. | LL. D. 1901/1906} - |s|-]°|s|s]s 
Michelson, A. A.......-.- | Chicago. | Physics. |LL.D.1901) — |: |s8|*|°‘|/8/| 8/8 
Kelvin, Lord,. .........-- | Scotland. Physics. ‘na D. 1902 | 1907; 8 | 8/8/58 | 8/ 8/8 








in each of three subjects, one each; Yale Honorary, Physics 6, Morals 2, 
Astronomy 2. It will be noticed that Yale conferred 6 out of 13 degrees on 
physicists, or 9 if we include the kindred subjects of astronomy and ge- 
odesy. The proportion of memberships in the latter case is still greater, 
34 out of 42. No degrees have been given at Yale in either of the four 
subjects receiving the largest number at Harvard. The total number of 
graduates of Harvard is 26,939, of Yale, 22,035. Honorary degrees, 
Harvard 1238, Yale, 1182. 
Edward C. Pickering, s 65. 





AMERICAN IDEALS.! 


Pror. A. C. CootipGe’s book is the outcome of the lectures given by 
him at the Sorbonne two years ago. His purpose is to trace briefly for 
the information of ignorant or half-informed persons the growth, ingre- 
dients, and ideals of the American Republic from its formation down to 
the present time; and having done this, to define the actual position of 

1 The United States as a World Power. By Archibald Cary Coolidge, ’87. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) — Ideals of the Republic. By James Schou- 
ler, 59. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) — As Others See Us. 


A Study of Progress in the United States. By John Graham Brooks, ¢t’75. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net.) 
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the United States among the nations of the world. As nine tenths of the 
people of this country are shockingly ignorant of its historical develop- 
ment, Prof. Coolidge performs a real service in enlightening them: for 
they need such enlightening as muchas the French audiences did whom 
he first addressed. 

We have not space to review in detail a book, every one of whose 
chapters invites to a lengthy discussion. We prefer, therefore, to note a 
few of the author’s conclusions, from which the reader may deduce for 
himself something as to the range and importance of the book. Prof. 
Coolidge does not believe that American nationality is endangered by the 
floods of immigrants, who, he thinks, are bound to become Americanized 
in the second generation. The American of the future will not be An- 
glo-Saxon, — the American of to-day is no longer that — but he will be 
American, and the variations due to geography and to racial provenance 
will not be greater than those between the Prussian and the Bavarian, or 
the Norman and the Provengal. Race questions Prof. Coolidge regards 
without alarm, although he admits their difficulties; and he expects to 
see a greater segregation of blacks and whites in the South. In an in- 
teresting chapter he discusses American “Ideals and Shibboleths,” and 
shows our tendency to inconsistency, which he connects with our practi- 
calness, and finds typified in Cleveland’s famous remark: “ It is a con- 
dition which confronts us—not a theory.” In his review of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine — he summarizes the concrete international acts which pre- 
ceded it — he points out that the adoption of this policy has incidentally 
drawn the United States into the sphere of foreign diplomacy. We not 
only say “ Hands off ” to any European power which covets a possession 
over here, but we begin to feel that we have a stake in international 
agreements affecting other continents. This leads to a survey of the 
Spanish War, of the new colonial policy, and of the Philippine question, 
all of which Prof. Coolidge attempts to treat as a recorder of faits ac- 
complis and not as a judge. His Rundschaw of our position towards 
the rest of the world to-day fills half the volume and is packed with in- 
teresting statements. While in general he discerns relations which make 
for peace, he predicts that the question of Canada will press more and 
more to the front and affect our attitude towards England, and he de- 
scribes the situation in the Far East which, owing to our occupation of 
the Philippines, may at any time cause trouble. But he reminds us very 
pertinently that ‘the glib prophets of future conflicts usually overlook 
the many forces that are working to prevent them.” As we are a “ world 
power,” whether we like it or not, it is desirable that the facts and re- 
sponsibilities of this new status should be clearly set forth. This Prof. 
Coolidge has done very acceptably. 
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Prof. Schouler’s “Ideals of the Republic” is also the product of a 
course of lectures, which he delivered at Johns Hopkins University. In 
many respects it serves as an excellent counterpart to Prof. Coolidge’s 
treatise, because it deals with the subject primarily from the side of prin- 
ciples, whereas the latter is more interested in evolution as traceable 
through events. Prof. Schouler begins, therefore, with a consideration 
of the rights of human nature, and mounts from that to political rights 
and government by consent, and so reaches the stage where the American 
Union established itself as a federal republic. He lays proper stress upon 
the ideals which dominated the Founders, brought them through the pre- 
carious Revolutionary War and the almost equally precarious seven years 
of indeterminate relations, and were finally embodied in the Constitution. 
Having assembled these elements, Prof. Schouler proceeds to describe 
how they have stood the test of experience. He shows us the three 
branches of the government in operation and records the modifications 
which each has undergone through legislation or practice. He supple- 
ments his examination of the national political organism by frequent re- 
ference to state and even local methods. 

A survey of party government, the means by which this political organ- 
ism is kept at work, fills the last quarter of the volume. Here again Prof. 
Schouler constantly confronts practice with principle, so that his readers 
are never left long in doubt as to the distance which the later generation has 
traveled from the ideals of the Founders. He discusses party machines, 
nepotism, the spoils system, and up-to-date questions like government 
ownership. He finds in “the strife to surpass” the force which tends to 
destroy the theoretical equality on which our democracy rests, and for 
this he suggests remedies which, it may be hoped, will be tried as soon as 
possible. In general, Prof. Schouler is optimistic. His work, the after- 
math or summary of a lifetime devoted to American history and institu- 
tions, carries much weight. 

Mr. John G. Brooks, in “ As Others See Us,” has the admirable pur- 
pose of following historically the criticism of foreigners upon our institu- 
tions and ourselves. Was it Dr. Holmes who remarked that when two 
men meet there are really four present, — the two themselves, and the two 
imaginary persons whom each supposes the other to be ? So in studying 
a long series of judgments passed by visitors on the genus American, we 
see at once that these visitors often come prepared to see an American 
who does not exist, and that the American often turns to them a side 
which he would in nowise regard as characteristic. The best of the for- 
eign critics rid themselves, of course, of preposessions and endeavor to 
see us as we really are; but most of them give snap-judgments, like the 
Chicago lady who said, “ Don’t go to Lucerne — it always rains there” ; 
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and who, on being questioned further, admitted that she had spent at 
Lucerne only part of a day, which happened to be rainy. Still, from a 
large number of even snap-judgments and hasty generalizations one can 
make certain inferences as to the traits which, lying on the surface of our 
life, first attract a stranger’s attention. 

Mr. Brooks goes into the matter with much enthusiasm, but having a 
serious object in view, he is not content with merely reporting the impres- 
sions of his caravan of observers. He studies the personality of the most 
important of them, so that we can understand the special fitness or pre- 
judice that each brought with him to make his opinions valuable or to 
vitiate them. Mr. Brooks proceeds to answer the question, ‘‘ Who is the 
American?” and in a chapter as interesting as it is illuminating he 
searches for that Protean creature. Then he groups the verdicts of many 
of our critics during the first half of the 19th century on the American 
love of bragging and the American sensitiveness to foreign criticism. Mrs. 
Trollope, Dickens, Miss Martineau, Capt. Basil Hall, and other censors of 
that period, are drawn on for testimony which may be said to be classical. 
The largest body of foreign criticism comes, as one would expect, from 
British sources — at first hostile, then supercilious, then respectful, until 
in Mr. Bryce we reach the large, sympathetic, understanding critic who 
has had the genius to take a more comprehensive view of the American 
government and people than any American has done. A striking contrast 
is afforded between the verdicts of Mr. Bryce and those of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, the only other foreigner of first-rate endowment who has 
written on America. 

Mr. Brooks devotes special attention to several of the earlier visitors 
beside De Tocqueville, including Hall, Marryat, Lyell, Dickens, and Miss 
Martineau, and among contemporaries he singles out Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Max O’Rell, and Prof. Miinsterberg for detailed examination. The 
range of his inquiry runs from foreign opinions of the American Consti- 
tution, down (or up) to the ice-water habit and the corn-on-the-cob habit. 
There must be few persons able to read at all who can fail to be interested 
in parts if not in the whole of this entertaining book. The adult American 
no longer goes around with a chip on his shoulder, and even the Irish- 
American doesn’t carry his black-thorn shillalah to church: so that we 
can nearly all listen without too much exasperation to what foreigners say 
of us. In some cases the foreigners may be right; where they are not, 
the aggressive American or his touchy brother may enjoy a laugh on 
them. At any rate, Mr. Brooks has gathered an anthology to be grateful 
for, and which possesses, in addition to a large supply of entertainment, 
much potential significance. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT. 


No question in the administration of a college or university is more 
difficult than that of the right interpretation of gains or losses in the 
number of students. That numbers often have some relation to efficiency 
is probably true; that they often make a reputation for efficiency is un- 
deniable. Yet under different conditions a given cause may account both 
for gains and for losses. It may be interesting to note some of the factors 
which have to be taken into account in drawing inferences from fluctua- 
tions in the number of students. All of these factors are familiar and 
their operation may be obvious; but they are not always borne in mind. 

In the first place, there are two standards of comparison for any edu- 
cational institution, namely, its own past record and the record of its 
competitors. Absolute growth and relative growth are both to be consid- 
ered. In any growing community growth, however moderate, will, in 
the long run, be justly taken as the normal experience of a healthy insti- 
tution ; loss, in the long run, as a sign that something is amiss. But an 
absolute gain may be a relative loss in comparison with other institutions, 
and absolute loss a relative gain. It must be remembered, too, that rela- 
tive growth in comparison with other institutions may yet indicate a sta- 
tionary position, or a loss, in comparison with the growtl of the constitu- 
ent population. 

Again, the signification of the terms relative gain or loss, in compari- 
sons between different institutions, is determined by the extent to which 
they are really competitive. Neighboring institutions do not necessarily 
grow, or grow wholly, at each other’s expense. 

In weighing the causes of fluctuations in numbers it is important to 
distinguish between an immediate effect and a later effect, as the two are 
often different. Thus the immediate effect of a change in admission re- 
quirements may be to throw school programmes out of gear and thus 
reduce the number of qualified candidates. After the readjustment is 
made things may go on as before; or there may be a gain or a loss 
according as the new requirements are better or worse adjusted to the 
resources of the schools. If the requirements for admission or for gradua- 
tion are made easier, the greater ease of entrance may be offset by a loss 
of prestige causing a diminution of numbers; and the converse is also 
true. 

A college may be so limited in its resources that it can take care of a 
small body of students very well, but of a large body of students very 
badly. An increase of students due to its earlier efficiency may result in 
inefficiency, leading back to smaller numbers again. On the other hand, 
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the prestige which mere numbers give may suffice to maintain those num- 
bers for some time in spite of reduced efficiency. Again, if the increase 
in numbers affects chiefly the less costly branches of instruction, the 
access of tuition fees may pay for improvements in teaching and appli- 
ances, with cumulative results. 

A reputation for primacy in any field is a valuable asset to an Ameri- 
can university, the desire to get the best, at any cost, being a very strong 
motive in ambitious students. A primacy once established by merit is 
likely to bring a lead in numbers and to result in a reputation based 
partly on that insecure foundation. 

Quality of instruction, expense of board, lodging, and tuition, and the 
conditions of social life are the three things which chiefly concern the 
qualified student who is on the point of choosing his college or university. 
Changes in these respects, therefore, have an important bearing on the 
question of numbers. An institution that makes a favorable claim in 
regard to these elements in its resources will attract numbers. In the 
different departments within a university, these elements possess varying 
degrees of importance. In the college proper the conditions of social life 
weigh much more than they do in the graduate or professional schools. 
It has recently been shown by statistics of a convincing nature that in 
the graduate schools of Arts and Sciences library and laboratory facilities 
and the strength of the teaching staff outweigh scholarships and other 
aids for meeting expense, as means of attracting students. 

Legislation affecting the amount of tuition fees, or the convenience of 
students in paying them, may have temporary or permanent effects on 
numbers. The immediate effect of increasing the cost of tuition is natur- 
ally to diminish attendance, yet there are those who argue that a college 
of the first rank which set its tuition fees considerably above the ordinary 
level would at once invite a large resort of those persons who think that 
quality may safely be inferred from cost. It has even been said that a 
reputation for being a college for the rich and socially favored would be 
a sure means of attracting not only that sort, but also the poor and so- 
cially unfavored. There may be room for doubt whether such a motive 
would furnish a fortunate basis for recruiting an academic community. 

Changes, whether within or without an institution, which affect the 
question of expense must undoubtedly affect the resort of students. It has 
not yet become possible, however, to predict the effect of ‘hard times” 
on attendance at colleges and universities. In fact an increase in the rate 
of growth has sometimes followed a season of panic in the business world. 

The value of educational advertising is a subject about which there is 
much difference of opinion. There can be no doubt, however, that adver- 
tising may affect the resort of students to a college. The view that ad- 
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vertising is undignified places narrow limits on the kind of advertising 
that merely keeps the name before the public and justifies that kind which 
periodically spreads reliable information regarding the educational re- 
sources of the institution. Certain important changes of policy, affecting, 
for example, the requirements for admission, absolutely require advertis- 
ing in order to make them effective. Advertising may be intentional, 
whether in the form of catalogues, circulars, paid advertisements, or 
genuine news items having an intrinsic value for the public, or it may be 
unintentional, as when some accidental occurrence brings an institution 
favorably or unfavorably to public notice. In either case the effects of 
advertising are extremely difficult to trace, and it is almost impossible to 
say, for example, whether an institution whose numbers remain stationary 
after a period of extended advertising has obtained no results, or whether 
it has been thereby saved from a considerable loss which would otherwise 
have occurred. 

The growth of an institution, being largely dependent on its reputation, 
is affected by both the true and the false opinions of the community. 
The false opinions may operate now to the advantage, now to the disad- 
vantage of the institution. There is comfort in thinking, however, that not 
only does the truth tend, in the long run, to prevail, but also that persons 
easily taken in by slander and misrepresentation are, on the whole, a class 
of persons whose elimination may be contemplated with equanimity. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the rashness of accounting 
hastily for the fluctuation of numbers in an educational institution, in view 
of the very large number of possible causes. Even though the tendency 
of a given measure or policy may be predicted with the greatest confid- 
ence, it is often impossible to say whether a given increase or decrease 
is the simple and direct result of a single cause, or whether it may be the 
resultant of several causes, some of which are unknown. The intricacy of 
the problem seems to increase the more it is studied. If one were to 
hazard a general conclusion it would be that numbers, like happiness, are 
an illusive end; and that, in the long run, the most satisfactory experi- 
ence in this regard will result from a policy in which educational effi- 
ciency is always, within the limits of expense, the prime consideration. An 
institution that is largely dependent on tuition fees needs protection from 
large fluctuations that cannot be foreseen. The safest insurance it can 
carry against adventitious losses is probably a reputation for continuous 
fidelity to its educational ideals. 

The foregoing considerations are in part called out and in part illustra- 
ted by an examination of the Harvard enrolment for 1908-09. The 
registration of students in all departments of the University on Oct. 31, 
1908, was 74 less than at the corresponding time last year. Against this 
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figure must be set the forced diminution in the numbers of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, which admits no new undergraduate students, and the 
closing of the Bussey Institution as an undergraduate school, the depart- 
ment having been re-established as an experiment station within the 
Graduate School of Applied Science. The loss of 60 in the Lawrence 
Scientific School and the disappearance of the 20 in the Bussey Institution 
do not, however, indicate a net loss of those numbers, as some of the 
lost students have reappeared in other departments. 

In Harvard College the most striking variation from the figures of 
last year is furnished by the Senior Class, which gains 44. The losses 
in Sophomores, Freshmen, and Specials slightly exceed the gains in 
Seniors and Juniors. The loss of 48 in Specials is a significant figure, 
because it indicates the effect of a marked raising of the standards for 
admission. Before the reorganization of the Scientific School was decided 
upon, Special Students were admitted on much lower terms than is now 
the case. Indeed, it may be said that probably 50 per cent of the students 
who would have been admitted to the Scientific School a few years ago, 
either with conditions, or as Specials, and were thereby given access to 
the instruction offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, are now re- 
jected outright. It is true of Special Students, and also true of all students 
admitted to the College with conditions, that quality — the test of ability 
to do College work — is given a greater relative emphasis than ever before. 
No fixed number of points short of the total 26 now insures admission with 
conditions, the treatment of each case being determined on its merits after 
careful personal inquiry. The graduates and the public may know, there- 
fore, that getting into Harvard College now connotes asomewhat higher 
and a very much fairer standard of merit than ever before. An interrup- 
tion of growth is a natural result of this improvement ; but it ought to be 
followed by a steady building up on the higher and more solid foundation. 

The students who used to go to the Lawrence Scientific School may be 
classified roughly as follows: (1) those who intended to get the best 
training in applied science accessible to them; (2) those who desired 
training in applied science, but would have been content under any cir- 
cumstances with a four years’ undergraduate course; (3) those who 
desired to secure, on easier terms than Harvard College offered, the 
advantages of residence in the University; (4) qualified students who 
wished to carry on special studies not leading to a degree. The effect of 
closing the Scientific School to undergraduates and setting up a Graduate 
School of Applied Science has been to divert from Harvard to other 
colleges and scientific schools the students who fall within the second and 
third groups. This diversion is a loss from the standpoint of numbers 
and tuition fees, but an immense gain from the standpoint of scholar- 
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ship. Those students who would have fallen within the first group are 
now entering Harvard College, either as candidates for the A.B., or 
as candidates for the $.B., and will elect courses of study which include 
the essential preparation for the Graduate School of Applied Science. 
Students of the fourth group will be admitted either to Harvard College 
or to the Graduate School of Applied Science to take special studies for 
which their previous training may fit them. 

The Graduate School of Applied Science, which started in 1906-07 
with an enrolment of 29, had last year a total of 63, and has at the date 
of writing 69 for the year 1908-09. The further progress of the School 
must inevitably be slight until the resources of the McKay bequest become 
available, the present indications being that the income will be at the dis- 
posal of the Corporation within two years, The School can afford to wait 
for a growth in the number of students while the plans for the use of the 
McKay money are being perfected. Meanwhile, with the most select body 
of technical students in this country, the School is doing better work than 
ever before, and cannot begin to meet the demand for its graduates. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration has made an excel- 
lent start with 56 students, of whom more than half are devoting their 
entire time to the School as regular students. The courses offered are 
proving very attractive to young men already engaged in business, and 
many of them have enrolled to take a single course. The School has, in 
short, plenty of students for its first year. By far the most encouraging 
sign for the future is the evidence that a large number of undergraduates 
are planning their college work with a view to entering the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. An increase of 25 per cent in the 
enrolments in Economics affords evidence of the extent to which the estab- 
lishment of the School has stimulated preparatory work in this kindred 
field. 

The increase of 17 in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is a 
surprise to those who expected hard times to bar graduate students from 
the luxury of university work. The number of students in the Divinity 
School is unchanged and permits no important inferences with regard to 
the effect of the removal of Andover Theological Seminary to Cambridge. 
Andover is beginning its Cambridge career modestly with 4 students. 
Time alone will tell whether its growth will affect that of the Harvard 
Divinity School, or whether both will flourish as a result of the greater 
attraction exerted by the combination of resources. The latter eventuality 
is earnestly hoped for. Both the Law School and the Medical School 
suffer a diminution in the number of first-year students, but the Medical 
School is practically stationary when the total enrolment is considered. 
Here again a halt in the progress of the School was the most natural 
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result of the delay in appointing a Dean, and in the improvement of the 
clinical resources of the School. Under the leadership of Dean Christian 
the School now looks forward confidently to the gradual realization of the 
hopes which inspired the promoters of the enlarged establishment. The 
Dental School numbers are unchanged, but its supporters build large and 
well-grounded hopes on the prospective removal from North Grove St. to 
the new building on Longwood Ave., which will be ready for occupation 
next year. No department of the University has been served with greater 
zeal or disinterestedness than the Dental School has been served by its 
indefatigable band of teachers. President Eliot’s prediction at the last 
Commencement that the Dental School would ultimately join the ranks 
of the graduate schools of the University illumines the path along which 
the efforts of the School will be directed during the coming years. 

That the University has practically held its own during recent years in 
spite of the almost epoch-making changes of organization and improve- 
ments of standard in nearly every department is evidence of the stability 
and health of the institution. It will be hard to wait for the fruits of the 
many changes that have been made since the opening of the present cent- 
ury ; and some of those fruits may be long delayed. Large demands are 
made on the faith and hope of the Governing Boards and Faculties. But 
the principles determining the recent changes have, for the most part, 
been firmly established in Harvard experience, and the logical extension 
of those principles to the entire University can have but one effect so long 
as Harvard can rely upon the support which it has hitherto received from 


its graduates and from the community. 
Jerome D. Greene, ’96. 





CHARLES HARRINGTON. 


CHARLES HARRINGTON was born at Salem, Mass., July 29, 1856. He 
was the son of the late George Harrington, a merchant of Salem, and 
Delphine Rose Eugénie Saudray of Havre, France. On his father’s side 
he was descended from Robert Harrington, who settled in Watertown, 
Mass., about 1640, and who was for 15 years a selectman of that town. 
After attending private schools and the high school of Salem, Harrington 
entered Bowdoin College in 1873, but joined the Freshman Class at Har- 
vard in August, 1874, and was graduated in 1878. During the first two 
years he roomed in 34 Matthews, alone, and for the rest of his course in 
9 Weld, the last year with his cousin, Dr. Francis B. Harrington, Tufts, 
°77, then a student in the Medical School. At Bowdoin he was a member 
of the W Y fraternity, but at Harvard, beyond membership in the Cricket 
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Club, of which he was secretary and treasurer, and of the Football Club, 
he took little part in the social activity of the College. He was, as in after 
life, fond of music, and played in the Pierian Sodality. His elective 
studies were chiefly in philosophy, history, and natural history, pursued for 
the first three years with little enthusiasm. His determination to study 
medicine was not formed until the end of his Junior year, when he took 
a course in chemistry at the Summer School, followed by an elective in 
chemistry during the next year. He also continued the study of natural 
history and his work for the Senior year was of high grade. 

Entering the Medical School in 1878, Harrington carried on his medi- 
cal studies with the same energy and concentration that characterized all 
his subsequent work, and was graduated in 1881. During the last six 
months of the course he served as medical house officer at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. He was a member of the Boylston Medical So- 
ciety, served as its secretary and treasurer, and won in 1881 its first 
prize for an essay on “Some of the Sources of Accidental Arsenical 
Poisoning.” 

During his Medical School course and particularly toward the end, 
Harrington had assisted the late Professor Edward S. Wood, ’67, in 
medico-legal and toxicological investigation, and was thereby influenced to 
take up the further study of these subjects. He accordingly went to Ger- 
many in August, 1881, and began work at Leipzig. Attracted during this 
period by the related subjects of hygiene and sanitary chemistry, he 
went to Strassburg for the summer semester of 1882, where his study 
under Schmiedeberg determined his future career as a hygienist. After 
leaving Strassburg, he passed a semester at Munich with von Pettenkofer, 
returning to Boston in the spring of 1883. The intervals between semes- 
ters were taken up by journeys on the Continent and in England. 

Dr. Harrington’s work in Germany was brilliant. His intense applica- 
tion and his remarkable power of observation enabled him to acquire in 
the comparatively short time of three semesters not only a fundamental 
knowledge of his subject, but also a familiarity with necessary analytical 
methods, in which his early training had been defective. He returned, 
therefore, with a thorough preparation as an analyst, upon which so much 
of his success as a hygienist afterward depended. 

In June, 1883, he was appointed assistant in chemistry at the Harvard 
Medical School and in October began also the duties of milk analyst for 
Eastern Massachusetts under the direction of the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. In addition, he entered upon a practice as consult- 
ing chemist, chiefly in sanitation and hygiene. He was married at Boston, 
February 25, 1884, to Martha Josephine Jones, daughter of the late John 
Coffin Jones, a merchant of Boston, for some time consul at the Hawaiian 
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Islands, whose wife was Manuela Maria Antonia Carrillo, the daughter 
of one of the Spanish governors of California. Fortwo years after his 
marriage he lived in Longwood, afterwards in Boston, but for 18 years 
his residence was at 57 Orchard St., Jamaica Plain. His children are: 
Charles Pratt, born in 1885, who was graduated from Harvard in 1906 
and is now in business in Boston; Marguerita Carrillo, born in 1888 ; 
Eugene Saudray, born in 1891, who enters Harvard next year. 

Dr. Harrington’s appointment as assistant in chemistry was renewed 
yearly until June, 1888, when he became instructor in materia medica 
and hygiene and a member of the Medical Faculty. From 1885 to 1888 
he was also assistant in hygiene. In 1898 he was made assistant professor 
of hygiene and was advanced to a professorship in March, 1906. 

His public work began in May, 1889, on his appointment by Mayor 
Hart as inspector of milk and vinegar for the City of Boston. His con- 
nection with the State Board of Health as analyst ceased in 1892, but as 
chief of the bureau of milk inspection, which was placed under the health 
department of Boston in 1895, he continued his duties for the city until 
1904. During his 15 years’ incumbency of this office, the importance to 
which he had raised it rendered his successive re-appointments inde- 
pendent of political considerations. In this position he established for 
himself a wide reputation as a sanitarian and hygienist, an efficient pub- 
lic servant, an accurate and conscientious analyst, and a fearless prose- 
cutor. It was characteristic of his methods that, in dealing with viola- 
tions of city ordinances, his presentation of a case in court was always 
based on data established by accurate analysis and incontrovertible evi- 
dence. To the judge or jury his attitude was convincing and the defend- 
ant rarely appealed from a decision. There was never any persecution ; 
he did not prosecute without good cause, but with it he acted boldly and 
uncompromisingly. Though threatened sometimes with bodily injury 
and often vilified by those whom he had brought to justice, he pursued 
his way unterrified. He found the milk-supply of Boston in a low state, 
a result on the one hand of the indifference of Americans as consumers, 
on the other of the ignorance of the producers. During his administra- 
tion a high standard of purity was maintained, the distribution of the 
supply was brought under conditions which safeguarded the public, and 
the people were educated to better understand the enormous importance 
of clean milk to their health and that of their children. Although his 
direct influence on public health was of necessity mainly local, there was 
to come an opportunity by which his influence could be exerted more 
widely. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Health was created in 1869, be- 
came ten years later the Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, and in 
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1886 was reorganized under its former title. It has always had a com- 
manding position in the country. Guided by able hands and especially 
fortunate in having as chairman Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 58, ever since 
its reorganization, it has proceeded quietly and conservatively to the 
enactment of public health laws which have given a measure of protec- 
tion to the citizens of Massachusetts enjoyed by few states in the Union. 
In October, 1904, the long efficient secretary of the board, Dr. Samuel 
W. Abbott, m ’62, died, and in December Dr. Harrington was selected to 
fill the vacancy. He accordingly gave up his Boston office, and, while 
retaining his professorship in the Medical School, entered with his accus- 
tomed vigor into the congenial duties of his new position. Though the 
time of his service has been brief, the results of his work have been far- 
reaching. 

Continuing his special subject in a broader field, he brought the influence 
of the State Board to bear upon the problem of intra-state supply and 
transportation of clean milk, though hampered by the absence of much 
needed national regulation of the interstate service. Among his published 
papers on this subject, which have impressed the danger of infected milk 
upon the medical profession and the public, are the following: “The 
Problem of City Milk Supplies”; “The Sanitary Importance of Clean 
Milk ; Sources, Effects, and Prevention of Dirty Milk” ; “ Infant Mor- 
tality and its Principal Cause— Dirty Milk”; “ Milk as a Carrier of 
Infection.” 

In the laboratory of the Board he had the efficient co-operation of a 
trained staff of chemists who skilfully carried out the routine examina- 
tions of foods and drugs and the various investigations suggested by him 
of articles injurious to the public health. Among these investigations was 
an exposure of the high alcohol content of various patent medicines ; the 
warning against the use of preservatives in food; and the unmasking of 
the cocaine evil hidden in the variety of nostrums parading as headache 
and other cures. He was instrumental in procuring from the legislature 
a law restraining the use of this insidious drug, which he conclusively 
proved was ruining thousands of young people. 

In his frequent appearances before legislative committees in the inter- 
est of the Board of Health, he was illuminative, forceful, and convincing, 
and was a strong factor in obtaining legislative assistance. One of the 
most important investigations sanctioned by the legislature was concern- 
ing the effect of manufacturing conditions upon the health of employees 
in factories and workshops. The Board of Health has always had the 
confidence of the legislature ; an important outcome of this factory inves- 
tigation was the law which has recently gone into effect by which the 
state is divided into 15 districts, each under an inspector whose duty is 
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to look out for all matters in his district pertaining to the public health 
and to report thereon to the Board of Health. In this legislation Dr. 
Harrington took an important part, and especially insisted that the in- 
spectors should be competent medical men. 

However watchful a community may be over its own health conditions 
and however efficient its health officers may be, this watchfulness and effi- 
ciency do not always avail unless the surrounding communities are work- 
ing similarly, in the interest of all, to prevent the transmission of disease 
from one to another. Through state laws the interest of various groups of 
people within the state may be conserved; far different is it in these 
states of ours which are not united in the prevention of inter-communi- 
cable diseases, on account of the ever-present bugbear of states’ rights. 
Dr. Harrington was profoundly impressed with the bearing of this on the 
efforts of his own state. The National Pure Food Law, so-called, while 
only incidentally a public health law, pointed a way in which the states 
could get together to prevent, through national legislation, the evils of 
adulteration and mis-branding of foods and drugs. Dr. Harrington was 
asked to deliver the address before the 57th annual session of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at Chicago in June, 1908, and chose as his sub- 
ject: “ States’ Rights and the National Health.” 

In this address, which was perhaps his most important constructive 
work, he gave the history of the movement for national control of the 
public health, which, beginning in 1871, has resulted in the Bureau of 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, whose power, however, is so 
limited constitutionally as to prevent its real control over the public 
health. He showed that all results obtained through this bureau or by spe- 
cific action of Congress, in regard, for instance, to quarantine and pure 
food laws, have been possible through the authority granted to the Gov- 
ernment to regulate interstate commerce. He made it clear that Congress 
could always find a way to avoid interference with states’ rights if the 
commercial interests of the nation were at stake, and pointed out the 
blindness of business men in their failure to see that the public health 
was the greatest business asset to a commercial nation such as ours pre- 
eminently is. He urged that there should be either a department of 
health, represented in the cabinet, or a division of some existing depart- 
ment with a commissioner for chief, and that the present Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service could properly be a nucleus. He 
outlined the duties of the head of such a department or division, and ex- 
plained how he might co-operate with the state boards and the medical 
profession. For the accomplishment of this legislation he especially im- 
pressed upon his audience of physicians the need of better education in 
matters of public health, not only among themselves, but through them 
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of the general public over which they had so much influence for good or 
bad. 

The general investigations which Dr. Harrington conducted in hygiene 
and sanitation were numerous, and are embodied in some fifty papers, 
published in various professional journals, of which the following titles 
will indicate the scope : ‘‘ Proper and Improper Methods of Disinfection ”’; 
Value of So-called Diabetic Foods” ; * Food Nostrums”’; ‘‘ Food Poi- 
soning and Metallic Irritants”’ ; ‘“‘ Reported Cases of Typhoid Fever At- 
tributed to Contaminated Oysters’; ‘* Germicidal Action of Alcohol” ; 
“Sodium Sulphite, a Dangerous Food Preservative ” ; ‘Some Studies in 
Asepsis.” He was on the editorial staff of the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal for several years and contributed many articles, book re- 
views and criticisms to that journal. Though a severe critic, he was just, 
and his style was marked by a pungency which rendered all his writing 
interesting and forceful. His most important literary work was a text- 
book, ‘* Practical Hygiene,” published by Lea Brothers of Philadel- 
phia in 1901, the fourth edition of which he had begun just before his 
death. This book, which has found wide acceptance, was based on his 
lectures to his classes at the Medical School, and is a valuable compen- 
dium of the results of his many years of teaching, practice, and investi- 
gation. 

Dr. Harrington’s association with the profession was wide. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, Massachusetts Medico- 
legal Society, Boston Society for Medical Improvement, Boston Society 
of the Medical Sciences, American Medical Association, American School 
Hygiene Association, American Association of Pathologists and Bacteri- 
ologists, American Public Health Association, and others. In September, 
1903, he represented the United States Government at the 13th Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene at Brussels; at the 2d International Con- 
gress of Dairying at Paris in October, 1905; at the 14th International 
Congress of Hygiene at Berlin in September, 1907. He was appointed 
also a delegate to the 3d International Sanitary Convention at Mexico 
in December, 1907, but was unable to serve. He was on the permanent 
committee of the International Congress of Hygiene and a member of 
the national legislative committee of the American Medical Association. 

An intensely active professional life such as Dr. Harrington’s is not 
always balanced, as it was in his case, by congenial avocations and many 
social interests. Though averse to society in its ordinary sense, he sought 
the companionship of interesting people in and out of his profession. He 
joined the St. Botolph Club of Boston in 1886, was one of its most en- 
thusiastic members, and served a term as its secretary and on its election 
committee. He was a member of the Papyrus Club from 1887 to 1899, 
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and its president from 1897 to 1899. He joined the Union Club in 1901, 
and was also a member of the Strollers’ Club of New York. He associated 
with men of great diversity of tastes, with whom the many-sidedness of 
his avocations brought him into contact. His general interests were 
broad, and he brought into them the same powers of observation and 
criticism which he used so successfully in his vocation, so that, in what- 
ever he took up, he made himself an authority. His occasional researches 
in genealogy were painstaking and accurate. His collection of historical 
American china was choice, his knowledge of this special branch of 
ceramics was thorough, and he was a valuable guide to other collectors. 
As a philatelist, his collection was large and he was an authority on 
rare and unusual issues. As a breeder of fancy poultry, he won many 
prizes. 

In his judgment of men and affairs, Dr. Harrington was very critical, 
often harsh, but instinctively just. He had a peculiar joy in ridicule, but 
he generally used this weapon on those who laid themselves open to its 
use. Positive in his opinions and often expressing them with extreme 
bluntness, he was modest concerning himself and critical of his own work. 
He made no contributions to sensational sanitation. He characterized the 
agitation which preceded the Food and Drugs Act of 1906 as “ areal fer- 
mentations,” and was little moved by the excitement attending the pack- 
ing-house “revelations,” as his own experience had conclusively shown 
that the danger to the public health from diseased or improperly handled 
meat was infinitely less than that from, to use his own homely expression, 
“ dirty ” milk, a food which is nationally neglected. 

Such is the brief history of an extraordinarily active life. Few men, 
even of Harrington’s physique, are able to stand the demands of such 
ceaseless energy. During his whole career he never set aside adequate 
time for absolute rest, though his avocations and his intercourse with his 
friends gave him some corrective relaxation, and he derived much benefit 
from occasional professional trips to Europe. For some time, and especially 
during the last year, it was evident to his associates that the strain was 
becoming too great. This summer, realizing himself the need of rest, he 
decided to go abroad for some time. Accordingly he sailed for Holland 
in August with his friend, Dr. John T. Bowen, ’79, of Boston. After a 
brief stay in Holland he went to England with Dr. Bowen, and had spent 
some days at Lynton in Devonshire. He had been gaining physically and 
mentally, and on the evening of September 10 retired in good spirits. 
Shortly after awaking the next morning he suddenly felt ill, and died 
almost immediately. The autopsy showed that an affection of the heart 
had existed for some time. A memorial service was held at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, on Sept. 18, conducted by the Reverend Carroll Perry 
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of St. Peter’s Church, Jamaica Plain. The ashes were committed on 
Oct. 20 to Mount Auburn. 

Harrington died according to his own often expressed wish, — in the 
full possession of his faculties, in the midst of the strenuous work which 
he loved so well. To no man was vouchsafed more of the joy of living and 
the delight in accomplishing difficult things. His progress in his profes- 
sion had been sure and strong; he had lived to see many results of his 
labor, and he knew that he had built a foundation on which others to 
come must, for the common good, complete the structure. That future 
triumphs and a still greater reputation awaited him, none can doubt; in- 
scrutable is the fate which removes from us a man of such usefulness. To 
the large number of co-workers and acquaintances who knew him with 
respect and delight, his memory recalls ever a model public servant and 
citizen. From the closer circle of his intimates, a warm-hearted, sincere 
and helpful friend, a delightful companion, is gone. 

Charles Robert Sanger, ’81. 





THE NEW PI ETA CLUBHOUSE. 


Tue Pi Eta Society is building from the designs of Putnam and Cox a 
new clubhouse on Winthrop Square, the site of the old-fashioned bow 
front wooden house which they have occupied since 1894. The theatre, 
left intact as it was constructed in 1897, now forms a unit with the new 
building. Its shingled wall, which was a fitting background for the old 
clapboarded house, has been replaced with brick to unite it in appearance 
with the new clubhouse. 

The building faces Winthrop Square, a park with shrubs and trees, 
that separates it from the main highway and gives it a setting which 
is unusual in a city. Between the club and the park is only a narrow 
pathway, so that the illusion of privacy and seclusion is complete. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this unique condition in the design of the house, 
by extending across its front five feet above the ground an uncovered 
terrace, the only access to which is from the main club-room, through 
three pairs of French windows. On this terrace, it is expected, during 
the spring and fall, the daytime gatherings of the members will take 
place. In full view from this terrace will pass to their games and prac- 
tice on Soldier’s Field and on the Charles River the football elevens, the 
crews, the baseball nines, and the track teams, as well as the thousands of 
spectators and students interested in their sports. 

Red brick and gray stone have been used in the design to harmonize 
with the older and more characteristic buildings of the college, while a 
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suggestion of a club has been secured by the tall French windows of the 
club-room and the circular windows of the library. The whole effect is 
dignified while not too formal, and homelike without the suggestion of a 
dwelling-house. 

A flight of steps at the side leads from Winthrop St. to a platform. 
From this, one enters the hall of the clubhouse, which serves also as a 
lobby for the theatre. At the right is the club-room, 54 feet long, 23 feet 
wide, and 16 feet high. This room runs the full width of the building 
and terminates at each end in a circular bay with a liberal fireplace. At 
the left is the theatre with a seating capacity of 225 and a completely 
equipped stage. Passing straight through the lobby one enters the stair- 
case hall with its elliptical stairs, four feet wide, winding from the base- 
ment to the top floor. Beyond this are the coat-rooms and a passageway 
into the theatre behind the proscenium arch. In the basement, under the 
theatre, is a very large billiard-room, and under the club-room a thor- 
oughly appointed café with service-rooms and a kitchen. Beneath the 
terrace is a suite of rooms for the janitor. The boiler-room is below 
the side-entrance platform. On a mezzanine floor halfway between the 
first and second stories are two committee-rooms, while from the stair- 
landing a smali balcony opens into the club-room. The second and top 
story has a card-room, a ladies’-room, and a library that runs across the 
entire front. This room, with its two fireplaces, its comparatively low 
stud, and its aleoves formed by book-shelves, furnishes seclusion and quiet 
for those wishing to study. 

The finish throughout the halls and main rooms is oak, varying from 
the dark brown of the billiard-room and the lighter browns of the café to 
the light gold of the club-room. The committee- and ladies’-rooms were 
to be finished in white paint, but one of these rooms is being finished in 
mahogany by an enthusiastic member. 

It is expected that the building will be ready for a rousing “ warm- 
ing” in the early days of the new year, when the formality of handing 
over the new house to the undergraduates will be hurried through, and 
the informality of an entertainment by the stars of 40 years will be in- 
dulged in.! 


1 A full description, with illustrations, of the present house was published in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1895. 
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THE OPENING OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR. 


THE announcement of the resignation of President Eliot — finally ac- 
cepted by the Board of Overseers on Nov. 4, 1908 — arrived just as the 
present issue of the Graduates’ Magazine was going to press, 5 ssaent 
and cannot therefore be fully discussed until the March num- = 
ber. It isto take effect May 19, 1909, the fortieth anniversary 
of Mr. Eliot’s entrance upon the duties of his high office. The loss which 
the University sustains in his departure is impossible to express in words, 
but, whatever the doubts and perplexities that may result from it, her 
friends and alumni the world over have reason for profound thankfulness, 
in the assurance that the fruits of his long term of splendid leadership 
are permanent and lasting, and in the hope that he will be spared for many 
years to serve his country as he has served Harvard. 


tion. 


The months of September and October witnessed the deaths of two of 

the most faithful servants of the University, the one in the 

: : . ,. Deaths of Pro- 
fulness of years and honor after a life unique and distin- pag teed 
guished both in this country and in Europe, the other, scarcely 
past his prime, stricken down in the midst of a busy career of high public 
service. 

Charles Eliot Norton, ’46, Overseer of Harvard College, and Professor 
of the History of Art, Emeritus, died at his home at Shady Hill, Oct. 21, 
in the 81st year of his age, after an illness of several weeks, which was, 
happily, almost painless. The full descriptions of his career and activities 
within the University and without it, which are printed in the earlier part 
of the present issue of this Magazine, and in that of a year ago which 
celebrated his 80th birthday, render unnecessary any extended account of 
him here. The last survivor of the immortal group of poet-scholars which 
formed one of Harvard’s chief glories a generation ago, he was a constant 
link and reminder of all that is noblest in her past, at the same time that 
he labored valiantly for her present, and loved and idealized her future. 
Few men graduated here between 1875 and 1898 who did not avail 
themselves of the opportunity to hear him, either in his larger courses 
on the History of Art, or in his smaller one on the life and writings 
of Dante; his influence was extended over a very wide field, and was 
deeply felt. Though they did not often recognize the permanence of that 
influence at the time, Mr. Norton’s students in after years freely admitted 
that a large proportion of the ideas which they carried away from their 
college course was derived, directly or indirectly, from his teaching. His 
courteous courage in stating his convictions, opposed though they might 
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be to the beliefs of every single one of his hearers, was perhaps the chief 
reason for this: one found one’s self returning in thought to the words he 
had uttered, and, almost invariably, after a while, seeing new things, or, 
perhaps more frequently, old things in new ways. To the younger teach- 
ers in the University he was a warm friend and generous helper, ever 
ready with encouragement and sage counsel, and a noble example of the 
breadth of the really great scholar. No one ever respected more deeply or 
upheld more stoutly the dignity of the individual and the right of inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Of the many benefits which Mr. Norton’s life conferred upon his country 
and mankind, it is more fitting that others should speak. Harvard owes 
him a debt that can never be repaid, in the rich associations at home and 
abroad which he brought her, in the unswervingly high ideals in character 
and accomplishment which he constantly set before her, in the life of 
splendid service and unselfish example, which he unsparingly devoted to 
her. The congregation that gathered in Appleton Chapel on the Fri- 
day after his death, to pay final tribute to his memory, was that debt’s 
best outward expression. But only those in closest touch with Harvard 
will realize the extent of the loss, when, in moments of perplexity and 
downheartedness, they remember that the wise counselor and sympathetic 
friend to whom it was their comfort to turn is now no longer at their 
side. 

By the death at Lynton, England, on Sept. 11, of Charles Harrington, 
78, the Medical School loses an eminent professor, and the community 
an active and disinterested servant. His connection with the University 
began in 1883 when he was appointed Assistant in Chemistry. In 1884 
he was made Instructor in Hygiene in the Medical School and in 1899 
and in 1906 Assistant Professor and Professor of that subject. In the 
meantime he served 8 years (1883-91) as Chemist to the State Board of 
Health, and from 1904 to his death as its Secretary. At the time of his 
last appointment, the campaign of education in tuberculosis was just be- 
ginning, and on him fell the chief burden of the work. The planning and 
carrying out of public exhibits, expert advising of legislative committees, 
investigation of the sanitary conditions of factories and workshops, and 
reporting upon them, all formed a part of his multifarious duties ; and all 
were performed with an energy, skill, humor, and honest enthusiasm, 
which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to surpass. Most closely of 
all was he identified with the Bureau of Milk Inspection of the city of 
Boston, of which he was given charge in 1899. “From that moment until 
he laid down the office, he was the watchful, aggressive, and sagacious 
guardian of the Boston milk-supply, a terror to evil-doers, and a devoted 
and incorrupt public servant.” His whole career is typical of the Har- 
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vard ideal of high public service, exhibited without as well as within the 
walls of the University, in steadily increasing power, and ever-widening 
circles. 


The accompanying table gives the comparative registration statistics 
in the different departments of the University as taken on the third Sat- 
urday of the term in 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908. 

tf = In view of the changes and development in the constitu- 
Statistics and tion of the University during the past year, a few words of 
explanation of this table may not be amiss. The Gradu- 

ate School of Business Administration opens most auspiciously, with 
a total registration of 53 (of whom 44 are regulars, and 9 specials): 
these students are also enrolled under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
The registration in the Divinity School — tabulated as 30 — is virtually 
increased to 33 by the advent in Cambridge of Andover Seminary, 
though the three Andover students are not enrolled as regular members 
of the University. The disappearance of the students in the Bussey In- 
stitution as a separate category in the table is explained by its recent 
reorganization as a strictly graduate school: students who attend it as 
such appear under the heading Graduate School of Applied Science ; 
while those who did not complete their course there on the old basis 
last year are now registered in Harvard College. Comparing the fig- 
ures, category by category, with those of last year, it will become im- 
mediately apparent that the loss of 46 in the Grand Total is primarily 
caused by the expected decrease —no less than 80 —in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, which in three years will cease to appear as a separate 
institution, and become merged in the College and Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science. The variations in the other departments of the University 
are slight, and the new School of Business Administration comes in for the 
first time to swell the total. The disappointing thing is that Harvard 
College and the Graduate School of Applied Science have not increased 
enough to make up for the expected dwindling of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School — the College has lost 1 and the School of Applied Science 
gained 13 — which of course fails to make good the loss of 80 above men- 
tioned. The reasons for this state of affairs are, as usual, variously esti- 
mated and explained. Business depression has undoubtedly much to do 
with it; but the fact that other colleges and universities have many of 
them been able to show a gain is clear proof that there are other causes 
as well. An examination of geographical statistics indicates, as before, 
that the loss is not outside of New England. In the West and South Har- 
vard has more than held her own. It is the non-resort to the University 
of students from New England and more especially from Massachusetts 
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Oct. 14, 1905. 
College. 
Seniors. ee 242 
Juniors 417 
Sophomores . 602 
Freshmen . 493 
Special . 148 

College Total. . 1902 
: Lawrence Scientific School. i ‘ 
Fourth year . el io ee 66 
Third year 71 
Second year . 131 
First year 94 
Special . 138 

L. 8. 8. Total . , | 500 
Graduate Sch. of Applied Science | ~ 

Graduate School of Business = 

Administration. 

; Graduate School. i 
See 368 
Non-Resident R 16 

Graduate School Total 384 

Total Arts and Sciences . ar ie 2786 

—s«éCSwiity. =i 
Graduates 8 10 
Third year 6 
Second year . 5 
First year . 10 
Special. . 5 3 

Total Divinity a 34 
Mme ‘Law. ene; |i a 
Graduates 1 
Third year 187 
Second year . 215 
First year 239 
Special . 59 

Law Total. . 7.1 ae 

a. Medical. : 

Graduates .... 14 
Fourth year . 69 
Third year 65 
Second year . 59 
First year 17 

Medical Total. 284 

Dental. 
Graduates oe 1 
Third year 41 
Second year . 23 
First year . . 20 

Dental Total . : 85 

1= Bussey OF 

Grand Total 3917 
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327 282 348 
408 448 478 
637 658 624 
602 613 600 
266 231 181 
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67 7 21 
44 30 7 
62 40 12 
| 35 23 = 
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| 208 120 40 
30 57 |) 
_ ss 53 
352 361 378 
21 16 17 
373 377 395 
-9851—«|~Ss«T786 2789 
11 8 9 
8 10 8 
8 3 2 
8 8 7 
2 1 4 
37 30 30 
= 9 am 
181 162 164 
196 195 203 
238 272 243 
58 62 65 
73 “693 675 
7 17 18 
68 64 60 
58 62 71 
62 70 86 
97 102 7 
Special 1 1 5 
293 316 307 
1 : 5 
21 5 24 
16 1 21 
21 21 23 
65 68 68 
a. = a.” eS = 
3959 3915 ~ 3869 
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that causes the decline: and as before, what is Harvard’s loss has been 
the small college’s gain. There is a very strong disposition on the part of 
many officers of the University to attribute this to the rigorous and at times 
vexatious admission requirements: the recent remark of a prominent 
New England schoolmaster that two more years were necessary to pre- 
pare one of his boys to enter Harvard than to enter one of the larger 
New England “ small colleges” is significant, and the fact that the 
Freshman and Sophomore classes have diminished greatly (the loss there 
being counterbalanced by a large gain among the Juniors and Seniors) 
gives added weight to this contention. No one who has the interests of 
the University at heart desires to see her relax in the smallest degree 
her high standards of scholarship for admission, but it is an open ques- 
tion whether, by remodeling the whole admission examination system, it 
might not be possible at once to adapt it to the school curricula in a way 
which would make the University more accessible than before to good 
students, and at the same time to preserve the high level of attainment 
on which Harvard has always insisted. Lastly, it is pleasing to note that 
the final figures for the Summer School as given below indicate a gain 
of no less than 148 on that of 1907, so that if this item be included the 
University registration shows a total increase of 102. Radcliffe College 
also is about 30 larger than last year. 





A redistribution of the general expenses of the University among its 
various departments, which was adopted by the Corporation a year ago, 
has now taken effect for the first time in the accounts of the pinance and 
year 1907-08. Its very gratifying result is to give the Uni- Accounts. 
versity and College account a substantial surplus for the first time since 
1901-02, and at the same time to have all the Professional Depart- 
ments (save the Divinity and Dental Schools and Arboretum, which 
have trifling deficits) with good credit balances as well. A fuller ac- 
count of the inauguration of this improved system of book-keeping will 
doubtless be found in the Treasurer’s Report for the ensuing year. For 
the present, it must suffice to add that the announcement which its adop- 
tion makes possible will be a source of the liveliest satisfaction in more 
quarters than one. 


Among the gifts recently received by the University may be mentioned : 
By the will of the late Mrs. Grace M. Kuhn of Lenox the sum of $175,- 
000, to endow a new Department of Biological Chemistry, gists to the 
in memory of Mrs. Kuhn’s son, Hamilton Kuhn, ’87 ; a gift University. 
of $50,000 from Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, toward the fund for the 
erection of anew Germanic Museum ; from an anonymous donor the sum 
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of $2500 for the investigation of cancer; from Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
W. Clark of Philadelphia the sum of $10,000, from the estate of F. P. 
Fisher, ’48, the sum of $5000, and from the Harvard Club of Hawaii an 
annual gift of $200 —all these for the foundation and maintenance of 
different scholarships, and from an anonymous donor the sum of $1000 
to be added to the Julius Dexter Scholarship; and gifts to the College 
Library of $25,000 by bequest of the late George F. Parkman, of $1500 
from friends of the late Arthur S. Dixey, ’02, for the purchase of 
books of or about French literature as a memorial to Mr. Dixey, and 
of $50 from Mrs. John Markoe of Philadelphia, to be spent for books on 
the Italian Risorgimento. 


Another extension of the recent projects for a German-American edu- 
cational alliance was announced in October. Beginning with Sept. 1, 1908, 
the University has undertaken for a period of ten years to 
Students at accept as guests of the Corporation each year five German 
— students of advanced standing, to be selected by the Prussian 
Ministry of Education ; these students to have access to all departments of 
the University free of tuition. The German educational authorities have 
expressed themselves as highly gratified at this substantial indication of 
good will on the part of Harvard, and there can be no doubt that they 
will promptly take advantage of the opportunity offered. 


On Oct. 12, Henry Asbury Christian, M.D., Hersey Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, was appointed by the Corporation Dean 
- of the Faculty of Medicine and of the Medical School, to fill 

ew Dean of . wi F : 
| = pee the place left vacant in 1907 by the resignation of Dr. W. L. 
Richardson, ’64. This appointment was ratified by the Board 
of Overseers on Oct. 14. Dr. Christian isa native of Virginia, 32 years of 
age, and adescendantin the seventh generation from Thomas Christian, who 
patented 1000 acres of land in Charles City County as early as 1687. He 
is a graduate of Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va., and of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, and received the degree of A.M. from the Har- 
vard Medical School, in 1903. He was Instructor in Pathology at the 
Medical School from 1903 to 1905, Instructor in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic from 1906 to 1907, Assistant Professor of that subject in 1907- 
08, and since the resignation of Dr. R. H. Fitz, 64, last year he has held 
the Hersey Professorship. He has been Assistant Pathologist in the Bos- 
ton City and Children’s Hospitals, and is at present physician-in-chief of 
the Carney Hospital. He is recognized throughout the country as a fruit- 
ful investigator and author in the fields of pathology and clinical medi- 
cine, and isa member of various medical and scientific societies. 
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The past year has been marked by a most unusual degree of literary 
and scholarly productivity on the part of officers of the University. Fore- 
most in the list of books recently put forth by Harvard pro- 
fessors stands Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell’s remarkable work = dhe Al 
on “ The Government of England,” which was reviewed at 
length in the September number of this Magazine. The second volume 
of Prof. Channing’s History of the United States entitled “ A Century of 
Colonial History, 1660-1760,” fully maintains the high standard set by 
the first. Other books by members of the Department of History and 
Government are Prof. Stimson’s “ American Constitution,” and “ Law 
of the Federal and State Constitutions’; Prof. Hart’s ‘‘ National Ideals, 
Historically Traced, 1607-1907’; and Prof. A. C. Coolidge’s “The 
United States as a World Power,”—this last work has been already 
translated into French and German. The publications of the Department 
of Philosophy include Prof. Royce’s “Philosophy of Loyalty,’ and 
“Race Questions,” Prof. G. H. Palmer’s “ Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” and Prof. Miinsterberg’s “‘On the Witness Stand.” To the 
Department of English belong Prof. Wendell’s “ France of To-day,” 
and “The Privileged Classes,” and Prof. Bliss Perry’s “ Park-Street 
Papers.” The late Prof. Paine’s lectures have been preserved and edited 
in book form by Prof. A. A. Howard under the title of “The History of 
Music to the Death of Schubert.” In Mathematics Prof. Bécher has con- 
tributed an “Introduction to Higher Algebra”; in education Prof. 
Hanus has published a volume of essays; in science Dr. Charles S. 
Minot has written “ Age, Growth, and Death,” and Prof. R. de C. Ward 
‘“‘ Climate Considered Especially in Relation to Man,” while the briefer 
contributions in journals or proceedings of learned societies are unusually 
numerous and important. As editors also the teachers of the University 
have been equally active. The past year has witnessed the completion, in 
27 volumes, of Prof. Hart’s “ American Nation.” Fresh volumes have 
also appeared in Prof. Lanman’s Harvard Oriental Studies, in Prof. 
Neilson’s “Types of English Literature,” and in the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies. Prof. Gross has edited “Select Cases Concerning the 
Law Merchant,” in the Publications of the Selden Society, Prof. Munro 
“Documents Relating to the Seigniorial Tenure in Canada,” for the 
Champlain Society, and Prof. F. N. Robinson “The Irish Lives of Guy 
of Warwick, and Bevis of Hampton.” The list might easily be pro- 
longed. But surely enough has been said to show that Harvard is 
maintaining her reputation as a home of productive scholarship, as well 
as of an institution for the training of youth. 


The new Graduate School of Business Administration has started its 
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first year with a vigor and promise which have attracted universal atten- 

tion. The enrolment is highly satisfactory, the richness, va- 
cinch riety, and attractiveness of its courses remarkable, and the 

eminence of the special lecturers who have been engaged to 
conduct them exceptional. Several noted lawyers, presidents, and influ- 
ential members of railroads and other corporations in New York and 
Boston figure prominently in the list, and the interest with which their 
courses are awaited is abundantly proved by the fact that business men 
from Boston have signified their desire to attend them. Ample arrange- 
ments have been made for the reception of students and visitors who pro- 
pose to do less than full work: the general rule being that tuition fees 
are to be computed at the rate of $15 for an hour a week of instruction 
during the academic year. No department of the University promises to 
bring Harvard into closer or more profitable relation to the community 
than this. 

The chief result so far of the removal of Andover Theological Semin- 
ary to Cambridge has been the consolidation into one system of the 
courses given by the Harvard Divinity School and Andover Faculties. 
This consolidation has already greatly enlarged and enriched the body of 
instruction open to theological students in Cambridge: it will do so still 
more when the two vacant Andover Professorships of Systematic Theo- 
logy and Practical Theology shall be filled. Under the conditions of the 
present year it has been no surprise to the friends of the removal to find 
that only three students are registered in Andover Seminary. The work 
of the Seminary cannot be carried on to the best advantage, and its en- 
rolment will consequently remain small until the erection of the Andover 
building. The site and plans of this building have not yet been announced, 
but it is understood that it will contain a library, lecture-rooms, and 
offices. 

The new Dental School building on the corner of Longwood Avenue 
and Wigglesworth Street, adjoining the new Medical School, is making 
rapid progress. The contract calls for its completion by next August. It 
has a frontage of 78 feet and extends back about 173; it has a basement, 
ground floor, and second floor. It will be furnished with the most modern 
equipment throughout, and when completed will possess hospital facilities 
for clinical teaching unsurpassed by any dental school in the world. It is 
perhaps worth while to add that the new building is intended to provide 
for hospital service only. The lectures are to be given in Building D of 
the Medical School, to which access from the new Dental School is gained 
by an underground tunnel. ‘ 

The Division of Forestry begins the present academic year with greatly 
increased resources and equipment, and, counting only graduate students 
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(who alone are admitted under the new regulations), an attendance nearly 
doubled. Organized instruction in the new Harvard Forest at Petersham 
opened Oct. 1. Students and teachers are housed in the reconstructed 
buildings which formed part of the gift of Mr. J. S. Ames, and work on 
the fundamentals of Forestry is carried on almost entirely in the field. 
The effectiveness of this scheme, particularly in comparison with the 
method hitherto necessarily employed at Cambridge, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. No more than two courses are given during any one week and 
usually the work of each occupies a full day at a time. According to the 
routine of the camp, breakfast is at 7 o’clock, and there is a lecture for 
each of the two classes (first and second year) from 8 to 9. At 9 each class, 
divided into squads, each with a particular assignment, goes into the woods 
and works till 4 p.m. Under this arrangement the first-year men have 
been studying forest botany, silviculture, and forest measurements, so as 
to combine constant practice in the identification of trees, scientific meth- 
ods of cutting, and the calculation of volume and growth with lectures on 
these different topics: and in the same way the second-year students have 
pursued their study of forest organization and the regulation of yield, 
taking part in the actual lumbering operations in the forest. Both classes 
will return to Cambridge Dec. 1 for the winter term. 


After a year’s enjoyment by staff and students in the College Library 
of the additional space and conveniences rendered possible by the en- 
largements of the summer of 1907, it is pleasant to report m, College 
that these additions have accomplished more even than was Library. 
expected of them, indeed, that (as is always the case with indispensable 
improvements) it is difficult to see how this important department of the 
University managed to get along for so many years without them. The 
new collating-rooms are perhaps more obviously useful than any of the 
late additions; but the treasure-room, and the rooms for small classes up- 
stairs, are scarcely less so. It is also obvious that other additions will be 
imperatively necessary in the near future. The accessions of the past year 
(30,000 volumes) have been more numerous than ever before, and there 
is no prospect of their diminishing ; and the result is that the small amount 
of extra shelf-room gained by the recent enlargement has been already 
almost exhausted. The basement of Hastings Hall has recently been 
made available, through the removal to Langdell Hall of law books pre- 
viously stored there, as an overflow, but it is earnestly to be hoped that 
further extensions of the Library itself may be made possible in the near 
future which will render subterraneous accumulations in outlying buildings 
no longer necessary. ’ 
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The final statistics of the Summer School of Arts and Sciences of 1908 
show that it had the largest attendance in the history of the institu- 
—_ tion with the exception of the summer of 1903, when the 
of the Summer meeting of the National Educational Association in Boston 
aieeuatei brought an unusual number of teachers to this vicinity. There 
were 957 students enrolled in the Summer School as against 809 in the 
summer of 1907. It is to be noticed that these figures do not include the 
Summer Schools of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Mining, the Engineer- 
ing Camp at Squam Lake, or the field classes under the direction of Prof. 
Wolff in Montana, Prof. Davis in Europe, and Prof. Woodworth in 
South America. Of the 957 students, 489 were men and 468 were women. 
There were 545 teachers, 172 Harvard students, and 134 students from 
other colleges. The geographical distribution of the students was espe- 
cially interesting. Massachusetts came first with 436 students; Pennsyl- 
vania was second with 67. Other large representations were as follows: 
New York, 58; Ohio, 34; Illinois, 27; Maine, 26; China, 26; Mary- 
land, 21; Connecticut, 20; New Jersey, 18; New Hampshire, 17 ; Can- 
ada, 17; District of Columbia, 16; Minnesota, 13; Georgia, 11; Rhode 
Island, 11; Wisconsin, 10. In addition there were representatives from 
28 other states. Besides the students from China and Canada, there were 
6 from Cuba, 3 from Japan, 2 from Mexico, and 1 each from England, 
Germany, Hawaii, Panama, and Turkey. 


It is too early at this date of writing (Nov. 1) to prophesy intelligently 
concerning the prospect in athletics. On the face of it the outlook seems 
highly promising all around. The football men are enthu- 
siastic in their loyalty to their new coach, who has certainly 
succeeded in infusing an unusual amount of life into his men, and has 
been aided by one of the largest and most efficient bands of assistant 
coaches that the present writer has ever witnessed on Soldier’s Field. 
The track team has also gone into its autumn work with unusual vim, 
under its new trainer, Donovan, and in the autumn games on Oct. 24, a 
new college record of 12 ft. 43 inches was established in the pole-vault. 
In baseball and on the river the autumn season is progressing favorably ; 
last year’s victories in these two branches of sport certainly have not led 
to over-confidence, for the enthusiasm and energy of captains and candi- 
dates have never been surpassed. So far, moreover, the question of ath- 
letics has not come up for discussion in the Faculty, so that the Athletic 
Committee continues to enjoy its welcome respite from ouiside interfer- 
ence. A word remains to be added as a tribute to the efficiency of Mr. 
Garcelon, who has taken up the responsibilities of his new position with 
a zeal which promises before long to relieve the Athletic Committee of a 


The athletic 
situation. 
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mass of onerous routine, and at the same time to unify and regulate the 
somewhat heterogeneous conditions under which different branches of 
sport are carried on in the University. 

The formation during the past summer of a’Varsity Club, with quar- 
ters on Holyoke St., is another thing which will doubtless serve to im- 
prove the conditions of Harvard athletics in years to come. The idea of 
such a club at Harvard originated with Mr. P. D. Haughton, 99, who 
soon enlisted the enthusiastic support of a number of old Harvard ath- 
letes. The club has been underwritten by graduates who are to pay one 
fifth of their underwriting as soon as called on. Invitations have been 
sent to those eligible to join. The dues are $10 a year for graduates of 
more than three years’ standing, and $5 for those of less than three 
years and for undergraduates. The membership is limited in the older 
classes to graduates who have represented Harvard on a ’Varsity team 
in football, rowing, baseball, or on the track, and in later classes to “‘H” 
men in the same sports and t¢ undergraduates who have played or are 
playing on any of these four teams. The principal objects of the club 
are: to serve as headquarters of the undergraduate athletic council ; to 
carry out more effectively the objects of the present ’Varsity Captains’ 
Club; to promote a greater intimacy and good-fellowship among the 
members of the various teams; to furnish a common and easily access- 
ible meeting ground for coaches and players; to provide training-tables 
for the teams and a proper living place for graduates who come back to 
Cambridge to coach, and a meeting place where such graduates may 
assemble to exchange ideas and to organize themselves into an effective 
coaching corps. 


The past few months have witnessed the appointment of two more 
Harvard men as university presidents, and the translation from one 
university to another of a third. C. A. Duniway, A.M. 94, wiscenaneous 
Ph.D. 97, has been elected President of the University #4 Personal. 
of Montana, and S. E. Mezes, '90, of the University of Texas. D. F. 
Houston, A.M. 792, has been called from the presidency of Texas to 
that of Washington University, St. Louis. — The following members of 
the Faculty are on leave of absence for the academic year: Professors 
A. P. Andrew, Jr., Kuno Francke, W. F. Harris, A. B. Hart, S. M. 
Maevane, A. Sauveur, W. R. Spalding, J. H. Woods, and C. H. C. 
Wright. Mr. G. G. Wilson, lecturer in International Law, and Prof. A. 
C. Coolidge are on leave of absence for the first half-year; Prof. C. H. 
Haskins for the second. — Prof. Wilson was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt 
as a delegate to represent the United States at a conference to meet at 
London in October, 1908, for the purpose of arriving at an agreement as 
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to the generally recognized principles and rules to be observed by the In- 
ternational Prize Court. — At the inauguration of Pres. Garfield of Wil- 
liams College, Prof. A. L. Lowell, 77, received the degree of LL.D. 
President Eliot made one of the addresses at the alumni dinner. — The 
annual series of Hyde lectures under the auspices of the Cercle Frangais 
will be given this year by M. Abel LeFranc, professor of literature in 
the Collége de France, Paris. The course will consist of a series of four 
public lectures in French on “ Moliére and His Writings.” They will be 
given in Emerson Hall in February. — Arthur G. Sedgwick, 64, of New 
York, has been appointed by the Corporation to deliver the Godkin Lec- 
tures during the present academic year. — Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of the Eco- 
nomic Department, sailed for London on Nov, 4, to deliver the annual 
Huxley Memorial Lecture in commemoration of Thomas Henry Huxley’s 
work in the field of ethnology, before the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland. This lecture is in substance a recogni- 
tion of work done in the preparation of Prof. Ripley’s book, “The Races 
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of Europe.” 


R. Be Merriman, ’96. 
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Meeting of Sept. 29, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff for his generous gift of $40,000, 
the final payment on account of his offer 
of $50,000 to defray the expenses of a 
scientific expedition to and excavations 
in Palestine under the auspices of the 
Semitic Museum of Harvard University, 
the remainder, if any, to be used under 
the direction of the Committee on the 
Semitic Department for the purposes of 
the Semitic Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per of New York for her additional gifts, 
amounting to $3333.32, received since 
June 23, 1908, towards the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard University 


1 Extracts. 


on account of the Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2333.76 from the estate of Francis 
Porter Fisher “to endow a scholarship 
to be named ‘The George Fisher and 
Elizabeth Huntington Fisher Scholar- 
ship,’ the interest of which shall go to 
help worthy and needy students of said 
College, preference being given to any 
collateral heirs of this testator, in such 
manner as the College trustees may pre- 
scribe, it being made to appear that this 
endowment is a memorial to both my 
father and mother, . . . and that it is 
the joint gift of myself and my twin bro- 
ther, Frederick Pitkin Fisher, both of 
the Class of 1848.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$2500 for the investigation of cancer, to 
be used under the direction of the Caro- 
line Brewer Croft Fund Cancer Com- 
mission, be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the generous gift of $3884.- 
62 from an anonymous friend, to meet 
the deficit in the account of the dining- 
room in Memorial Hall for the Summer 
School for 1907, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $1450 for the pur- 
chase of books on German and French 
history and on India. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Joseph Lee 
for his gift of $1800 towards the salary 
of a certain Instructor in the Department 
of Education. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Joseph Lee 
for his gift of $750 towards the expenses 
of the School for Social Workers. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education for its 
welcome gift of $1510.71 “for the pur- 
chase of books for the library of the 
Divinity School and for the maintenance 
of said library.” 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1500 from the parents and friends of 
Arthur Sturgis Dixey, A.B. 1902, to pur- 
chase in his memory, books of French 
literature for the College Library, the 
money to be spent within five years, cur- 
rent fiction, plays of the day, and works 
of a grammatical or philological char- 
acter to be excluded, and a memorial 
bookplate to be placed in each volume. 
It was thereupon Voted that this wel- 
come and generous gift be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1000, an addition to the Julius Dexter 
Scholarship, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their final payment of 
$625 for the year 1907-08 on account of 


their annual gift of $2500 to the Arnold 
Arboretum in accordance with their 
offer of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the gift of $500, from Mr. 
John E. Thayer, his sixth annual gift of 
this amount towards the “Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research,” be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional gifts, amount- 
ing to $1249.98 on account of his offer of 
$15,000 towards the expenses of the 
Peabody Museum South American Ex- 
pedition in accordance with the terms of 
a letter from Professor F. W. Putnam 
dated July 16, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby A. 
Bradley for her gift of $600 to be added 
to the income of the William L. Bradley 
Fund. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$232.41 for the purchase of books on 
Dutch history for the John Lothrop 
Motley Collection, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $267.59 from 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $516.75, through Mr. Charles C. Jack- 
son, Treasurer, the balance of the John 
Homans Memorial Fund, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Cleveland for the gift of $400 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Cleveland for 1907-08. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Buffalo for its gift of $200 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Buf- 
falo for 1907-08. 

The following letter was presented : 
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Honolulu, Hawaii, August 21, 1908. 
The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen, — The Harvard Club. of 
Hawaii with the purpose of extending the 
influence of Harvard University in Hawaii 
desires to found a scholarship the income of 
$200 to be paid each year to a deserving 
student in any department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, nominated by the Harvard Club of 
Hawaii subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and other Aids for 
Undergraduates of Harvard University. 

It is proposed to maintain the scholarship 
by annual contribution; the award to be 
made with the understanding that it is a 
loan, repayable after a term of years. It is 
the desire of the Club that this scholarship 
be known as the ‘‘Scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of Hawaii.” 

Provided this offer is accepted by the Cor- 
poration, the Harvard Club of Hawaii de- 
sires to nominate as the recipient of the 
scholarship for the college year 1908-09, Mr. 
John R. Desha of Hilo, Hawaii, a prospect- 
ive Freshman in Harvard College. 

Enclosed herewith is a draft for two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Very respectfully, 
SipNEY Ba.uou, 
President. 
Ravpu S. Hosmer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the offer 
of the Harvard Club of Hawaii be grate- 
fully accepted upon the terms stated in 
the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Seattle for its gift of $150, the first pay- 
ment on account of its offer of $300 for 
1908-09 for the Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Club of Seattle. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his fourth gift of $250 
to be credited to the account of Scholar- 
ship Money Returned in the Law School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of New Jersey for its gift of $125, one 
half of a prize offered by the Club to that 
student from New Jersey entering the 
Freshman Class in Harvard College in 
the Fall of 1908 who has passed the best 


examinations. 
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Voted that the gift of $100 from the 
Harvard Menorah Society for the prize 
for 1907-08, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$844.10 for expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the Bowie Library recently 
given to the College, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $210.15 from 
Mr. James Loeb, forthe cost of a spe- 
cial case built in the William Hayes Fogg 
Art Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. James Loeb 
for his gift, received last July, for the 
William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, and 
consisting of reproductions from ancient 
marbles, bronzes, and terra-cottas from 
the collection of the late Professor 
Furtwingler. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $250 
received for the salary of a Secretary for 
the Caroline Brewer Croft Fund Cancer 
Commission for 1909, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $20, from Dr. 
James P. Leake, toward the cost of 
sending to high-school teachers in the 
State of Missouri, copies of the new 
pamphlet describing the University and 
its departments, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
John B. Stetson, Jr., his second pay- 
ment on account of his offer of $100 a 
year for five years, in semi-annual pay- 
ments of $50 each, to be expended at the 
discretion of the Librarian of the Pea- 
body Museum for the purchase of books 
and periodicals for the Museum Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $20 
for the purchase of books on Algiers be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mrs. 
John Markoe, for the purchase of books 
relating to the Risorgimento in Italy, be 
gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $10, from Mr. 
Howard P. Arnold, for the purchase of 
periodicals for the Stillman Infirmary, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Mr. 
Carl E. Bacon, for the purchase of books 
on India, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $15, from Mr. 
Stansbury Hagar, toward Archaeological 
Explorations under the direction of 
Professor F. W. Putnam, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Laurence 
Minot for his gift of one share, $1000, 
of the Harvard Riverside Associates 
stock. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Francis P. 
Kinnicutt for her generous services in 
obtaining and erecting at the College a 
stone fragment from St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, a valued memorial of the 
church in which John Harvard was 
baptized. 

The President reported that the bronze 
replica of the Discobolus of the Vatican 
recently given to the University by Mr. 
Ernest W. Longfellow had been erected 
in front of the Hemenway Gymnasium ; 
whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mr. Longfellow for this beautiful and 
welcome gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the sum of $3000 for the purchase of a 
farm adjoining the lands of the Engin- 
eering Camp in New Hampshire. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Ira N. 
Hollis for his effective services in secur- 
ing for the Harvard Engineering Camp 
a farm adjoining its present lands, thus 
making a highly desirable addition to the 
land available for field work in Engin- 
eering. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the officers of the 
Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists for the friendly acknow- 
ledgment, expressed in a vote at the 
session of Aug. 20, 1908, of the services 
of this Board in the promotion of Ori- 
ental Science. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the renewal of their 
generous offer of $2500 a year for three 
years from Nov. 1, 1908, in favor of 
Harvard College and the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, it being understood that $500 of 
said amount shall be added annually to 
the permanent fund of the Arboretum. 

The President reported the death of 
Charles Harrington, Professor of Hy- 
giene, which occurred on the eleventh 
instant in the fifty-third year of his age. 

The President and Dr. Walcott were 
appointed a committee to devise a suita- 
ble monument to commemorate the gift 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
his friends, of about seventy acres of 
marshland now included in the Sol- 
dier’s Field. 

Voted that Instructor S. E. Whiting 
have leave of absence for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1908: William James Musgrove, 
as Assistant in Philosophy; Jay William 
Hudson, as Assistant in Philosophy; 
Charles Read Nutter, as Instructor in 
English; Walter Lichtenstein, as Assist- 
ant in charge of European History; Carl 
Lucas Alsberg, as Instructor in Biolog- 
ical Chemistry; Simeon Burt Wolbach, 
as Instructor in Pathology; Benjamin 
Tishler as Instructor in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia. 

Voted to appoint Arthur George 
Sedgwick, Godkin Lecturer for 1908-09. 
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The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1908-09 and it 
was Voted to appoint them: 

Harvard College. Byron Satterlee 
Hurlbut, A.M., Dean; Robert Wheeler 
Willson, Ph.D., Charles Pomeroy Parker, 
A.B., Robert DeCourcy Ward, A.M., 
Theodore Lyman, Ph.D., John Goddard 
Hart, A.M., William Richard Castle, Jr., 
A.B. 

Lawrence Scientific School and the 
Graduate School of Applied Science. 
Wallace Clement Sabine, S.D., Dean; 
Edward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Herbert Langford Warren, A.M., 
Arthur Edwin Kennelly, Sc.D., A.M., 
Henry Lloyd Smyth, A.B., C.E., Frank 
Lowell Kennedy, A.B., S.B., Edward 
Vermilye Huntington, Ph.D., Richard 
Thornton Fisher, A.B., M.F., Hector 
James Hughes, A.B., S.B. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
John Henry Wright, A.M.,LL.D., Dean; 
William Morris Davis, S.D., Ph.D., 
Edward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., LL.D., 
George Foot Moore, A.M., D.D., LL.D, 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., George 
Lyman Kittredge, A.B., LL.D., Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Ph.D., LL.D., Maxime 
Bocher, Ph.D., Edwin Francis Gay, 
Ph.D., John Albrecht Walz, Ph.D., 
Gregory Paul Baxter, Ph.D. 

Dental School. Eugene Hanes Smith, 
D.M.D., Dean; Charles Albert Brackett, 
D.M.D., Edward Cornelius Briggs, 
D.M.D., M.D., William Parker Cooke, 
D.M.D., William Henry Potter, D.M.D., 
Waldo Elias Boardman, D.M.D., Harold 
DeWitt Cross, D.M.D., Amos Irving 
Hadley, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Eugene 
Merwin Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 1, 
1908. ‘ 

Voted to appoint Maurice Chelli Fel- 
low of the Cercle Frangais de |’Univer- 


sité Harvard for one year from Sept. 1, 
1908. 

Voted to appoint Hobart Hurd Willard 
Fellow for Research in Chemistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
William Sturgis Bigelow, on the Buddh- 
ist Doctrine; Wesley Clair Mitchell, 
on Economics; William Bliss Med- 
licott, on Insurance; Herbert Beeman 
Dow, on Insurance ; John Farwell Moors, 
on Investments; James Newton Gunn, 
on Industrial Organizations; John Wells 
Farley, on Municipal Administration. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
John Glanville Gill, in Romance Lan- 
guages; Eliot Thwing Putnam, in Archi- 
tecture; Sidney Curtis, in English; Allen 
French, in English; Frank Wilson 
Cheney Hersey, in English; Myron 
Colver Leckner, in English; Charles 
Miner Stearns, in English; William 
Richard Castle, Jr., in English; Charles 
Allen Wright, in Electrical Engineering; 
Arthur Herman Train, in Mechanical 
Engineering; Paul Terry Cherington, in 
Economic Resources. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants in English for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908: Henry Adams Bellows, 
Oscar James Campbell, Jr., Robert 
Wheaton Coues, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, William Orcutt 
Hubbard, Lawrence Lewis, Maicolm 
McLeod, Robert Emmons Rogers. 


Meeting of Oct. 12, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson for his gift of $2000 towards 
the salary of Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett and 
other expenses in the School for Social 
Workers. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. James Loeb 
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for his additional gift of securities, 
amounting at par to $5000, to the Charles 
Eliot Norton Fellowship Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. 
de Milhau for his additional gift of 
$416.66 on account of his offer of $15,000 
toward the expenses of the Peabody Mu- 
seum South American Expedition in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a letter from 
Professor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
first instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
year 1908-09. 

Voted that the gift of $150, from As- 
sistant Professor Theodore Lyman, for 
a salary of a certain assistant in the De- 
partment of Physics for 1908-09 be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
P. B. Marcou, for the Jeremy Belknap 
Prize for 1908-09, be gratefully accept- 
ed. 

Voted that the gift of $10, from Assist- 
ant Professor J. H. Gardiner, for the 
purchase of books on Burmah, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. Walter Wood- 
man for his valued gitt of apparatus to 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Voted to establish the following fees 
for the afternoon courses for teachers 
when offered by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences in accordance with their vote of 
May 12, 1908: For whole courses, $40, — 
for half-courses, $20. 

Voted that Professor W. M. Davis 
have leave of absence until April 12, 
1909, in accordance with an understand- 
ing entered into by Harvard University 
and the University of Berlin whereby a 
Professor is sent by each institution to 
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the other as a special lecturer in the year 
1908-09. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science that the Archi- 
tectural League Scholarships be open to 
successful competitors whether entering 
as special or as regular students. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1908 : William Edward Lunt as Assistant 
in History; Morley Albert Caldwell as 
Assistant in Philosophy; Jesse Erwin 
Wrench as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
History; Carl Ten Broeck as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Comparative Patho- 
logy; Robert Anderson Hall as Research 
Assistant in Biological Chemistry. 

V oted that the titles of Francis W. Pal- 
frey and George C. Shattuck in the de- 
partments of Theory and Practice and 
of Clinical Medicine respectively, be 
changed from Assistants to Alumni As- 
sistants. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dean of the Medical School to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1908, — whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Henry 
Asbury Christian, M.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Lincoln Frederick 
Schaub, Secretary of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Paul Hayhurst, In- 
structor in Economic Entomology, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Roger Labaree Lewis, in English; Albert 
Howe Lybyer, in History ; Frederic Aus- 
tin Ogg, in History; Spencer Ervin, in 
Government; Leland Blodget Duer, in 
Government; Joseph Roswell Hawley 
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Moore, in Government; Gustavus John 
Esselen, in Chemistry; Augustus Henry 
Fiske, in Chemistry; Gorham Waller 
Harris, in Chemistry ; William Hammett 
Hunter, in Chemistry; Eugene James 
Cardarelli, in Chemistry ; Edward Allen 
Boyden, in Zodlogy. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908: John Detlefson, in Zo- 
ology; Ralph Ernest Chase, in His- 
tory. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Richard Dexter, M.D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; Edward James Curran, M.D., in 
Anatomy. 

Voted to appoint Edward Hammond 
Risley, M.D., Alumni Assistant in Surg- 
ery for one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908 : Frank Linden Richardson, 
M.D., in Surgery ; Warren MacPherson, 
A.M., in Comparative Pathology. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1908: John Wesley Estabrooks, 
D.M.D., Instructor in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; Harold Bradshaw Norwood, 
D.M.D., Assistant in Extracting and 
Anesthesia; William Henry Gilpatric, 
D.M.D., Assistant in Extracting and 
Anesthesia. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1908: 
Louis Allard, H. V. Amberg, H. F. Ath- 
erton, F. V. Barstow, H. H. Bartlett, H. 
A. Bellows, Dana Brannan, J. H. Breck, 
L. C. Christie, L. W. Clark, Stanley 
Clarke, W. A. Colwell, Sidney Curtis, 
Spencer Ervin, B. E. Estes, F. H. Fobes, 
R. F. Foerster, R. W. French, H. L. Fre- 
vert, H. DeW. Fuller, A. G. Gill, W. G. 
Graves, R. B. Gregg, Thomas Hall, Jr., 
S. M. Harrison, K. B. Hawkins, L. J. 
Henderson, A. W. Kinkel, Kenneth 


Howes, F. C. Irving, C. N. Jackson, 
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Nicholas Kelley, M. C. Leckner, Law- 
rence Lewis, R. L. Lewis, Benton Mac- 
Kaye, Keith McLeod, R. H. Miller, P. 
H. Noyes, Palfrey Perkins, J. B. Pierce, 
W. H. Pollak, C. R. Post, John Rey- 
nolds, Jr., R. A. Rice, John Richards, 
John Richardson, Jr., C. T. Ryder, C. 
W. Short, Jr., H. R. Shurtleff, K. K. 
Smith, T. T. Smith, H. J. Spinden, H. B. 
Stimson, W. W. Thayer, A. M. Tozzer, 
M. deS. Verdi, A. H. Weed, W. S. Weeks. 
M. B. Whitney, J. E. Zanetti. 


Meeting of Oct. 26, 1908. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Oct. 21, 1908, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $1300 
for immediate use by the Department of 
the Ethics of the Social Questions, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $200, 
for the salary of a certain Assistant for 
1908-09 in the Department of Physics, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
John B. Stetson, Jr., the first payment 
for 1908-09 for the purchase of books for 
the Library of the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Lucius C. Tuckerman, his third gift of 
the same amount for the purchase of 
books on the Republic of Mexico, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. Edward 
W. Forbes, Richard Norton, and Alden 
Sampson for their valued gift of a Ro- 
man relief from Palmyra. 

The President reported the death of 
Charles Eliot Norton, Professor of the 
History of Art, Emeritus, which occurred 
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on the twenty-first instant, in the eighty- 
first year of his age. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Charles 
Montraville Green for his devoted and 
valued services to the Medical School as 
Secretary of the Faculty since 1897, and 
especially for the generosity and patience 
with which, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, he has discharged the duties of 
Dean and Secretary since Dean Richard- 
son’s resignation. 

The resignation of Franklin Dexter as 
a member of the Boylston Medical Com- 
mittee was received and accepted to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1908. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1908: Edward Rieman Lewis, 
as Assistant in Economics; Joel Ernest 
Goldthwait, as Instructorin Orthopedics. 

Voted to appoint Channing Frothing- 
ham, Jr., M.D., Secretary of the Faculty 
of Medicine from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane Black- 
well, Fellow for Research in Physics, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted that the title of J. R. H. Moore 
be changed from Assistant in Govern- 
ment to Assistant in History. 

Voted to appoint Walter Lichtenstein, 
Curator of the Hohenzollern Collection 
from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint Carl Ludwig 
Schrader, Instructor in Gymnastics for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1908. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants in the College Library from Sept. 1, 
1908 : David Heald, Clifford Blake Clapp. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1908; 
Richard Mott Davis, in Insurance; 
Clarence Bertrand Thompson, in Eco- 
nomics; Robert Mann Johnson, in Eco- 
nomics; Jacob Joseph Kaplan, in 
Economics; Jesse Earl Hyde, in Physio- 
graphy; Percy Williams Bridgman, in 
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Physics; Howard Anders Seipt, in Phil- 
osophy; Frederick Stephen Breed, in 
Philosophy ; Jacob Loewenberg, in Phil- 
osophy. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS.' 


Annual Meeting of Sept. 30, 1908. 

The following 16 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the University; 
The Treasurer of the University ; Messrs. 
Appleton, Endicott, L. A. Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, Higginson, 
A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, Long, 
Markham, Newcomb, Peabody, Rand, 
Storey, Storrow, W. Warren. 

On account of the vacancy in the 
office of President of the Board, the 
meeting was called to order by the Sec- 
retary. 

The Board elected Louis A. Frothing- 
ham President pro tempore. 

Mr. Storey, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of Over- 
seers for the term of six years, ending on 
Commencement Day of 1913: John D. 
Long, 769 votes, Robert Grant, 692 
votes, William Rand, Jr., 603 votes, 
Moses Williams, 589 votes, John Collins 
Warren, 540 votes, and the Board voted 
to accept said report, and the foregoing 
persons were duly declared to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that John D. Long had received fifteen 
votes, being a majority of those cast, 
and he was declared elected. 

The Board concurred in the vote of 
the President and Fellows of Sept. 29, 
1908, appointing members of the Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1908-09. 


1 Extracts. 
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Mr. W. Warren, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
gave notice that he should move, at the 
next meeting of the Board, to amend 
Section 26 of the Rules and Bylaws of 
the Board by adding to the Standing 
Committees of the Board a Committee 
to Visit the Graduate School of Business 
Administration; and to change the title 
of the Committee on Physical Training, 
Athletic Sports, and the Sanitary Condi- 
tion of all Buildings to the Committee on 
Physical Training and Athletic Sports, 
said Committee thereby to be relieved of 
its present duties in relation to the Sani- 
tary condition of all buildings. 


Stated Meeting of Oct. 14, 1908. 

The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
President of the University ; The Treas- 
urer of the University ; Messrs. Appleton, 
Delano, Endicott, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, Goodwin, Grant, Higginson, Hui- 
dekoper, A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, 
Loring, Markham, Rand, Shattuck, 
J.C. Warren, W. Warren, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 12, 1908, electing Henry 
Asbury Christian, M.D., Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine and Dean of the 
Medical School to serve from Sept. 1, 
1908, and the Board voted to consent to 
this election. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, and upon the 
motion of Mr. Winslow Warren, on be- 
half of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, the Board voted to amend 
Section 26 of the Rules and Bylaws of 
the Board, by adding to the Committees 
of the Board a Committee to Visit the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration; and further to amend said Sec- 
tion 26 by striking out from the name of 
the Committee on Physical Training, 
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Athletic Sports, and the Sanitary Con- 
dition of all Buildings, the words “and 
the Sanitary Condition of all Buildings,” 
and inserting the word “and” after 
“Training,” so that the title of said 
Committee shall hereafter read “A 
Committee on Physical Training and 
Athletic Sports.” 


Special Meeting of Nov. 4, 1908. 

The following 19 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
Treasurer of the University: Messrs. 
Endicott, Fish, L. A. Frothingham, 
P. R. Frothingham, Gaston, Goodwin, 
Grant, Higginson, A. A. Lawrence, 
Peabody, Rand, Storey, Storrow, J. C. 
Warren, W. Warren, Weld, Williams. 

Several appointments were concurred 
in, and the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 26, 1908, establishing a 
Gurney Professorship of History and 
Political Science, was consented to. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the following communication and 
vote of the President and Fellows of 
October 26, 1908 : 

“At a meeting of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College held in Bos- 
ton, October 26, 1908, the President pre- 
sented the following letter : — 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

Gentlemen: I hereby resign the office of 
President of Harvard University, the resig- 
nation to take effect at your convenience 
but not later than May 19th, 1909. 

The President’s intimate association with 
the other members of the Corporation in 
common service to the University is one of 
the most precious privileges of his highly 
privileged office. For this association with 
the fifteen friends who are dead, and the 
seven who are living, I shall always be pro- 
foundly grateful. 

Congratulating you on your labors and 
satisfactions in the past, and on the sure 
prospect of greater labors and satisfactions 
to come, I am, with high respect, 

Your friend and servant, 
CHar.es W. Exror. 
10 October, 1908. 
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Whereupon it was Voted that the Presi- 
dent’s resignation be regretfully accepted 
to take effect May 19, 1909. 

“Voted to communicate the foregoing 
vote to the Board of Overseers for their 
information.” —And said communication 
and vote were placed on file, and upon 
the motion of Mr. Rand, the President 
of the Board appointed Messrs. Grant, 
Higginson, and Storey, a Committee to 
prepare and present at a future meeting 
of the Board appropriate resolutions, 
expressing the appreciation of the Board 
of the long and valued services of the 
President to the University, and the 
deep regret with which the Board has 
received the announcement of his resig- 
nation of the office of President of the 
University. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


An Expedition to South Africa. 

The Observatory is about to send an 
expedition to the elevated plateau of 
South Africa. Its primary object is the de- 
termination, from an astronomical stand- 
point, of the character of the climate. 
The search for an ideal site for an astro- 
nomical observatory has been long, and 
cannot yet be regarded as definitely com- 
pleted. Indeed, the ideal locality prob- 
ably does not exist. Nevertheless, the 
most favorable site which our planet fur- 
nishes must sooner or later be sought and 
found. The importance of a suitable 
locality can hardly be overestimated. It 
is of as great importance as an increase 
in the size of telescopes. In the past, 
observatories have generally been placed 
near large towns, irrespective of the local 
climatic conditions, since the govern- 
mentsor universities which founded them 
were so situated. In the future, for their 
most refined results astronomers must go 


or send to localities where the best atmo- 
spheric conditions prevail. The majority 
of astronomers, however, will have no 
need thus to expatriate themselves, since, 
in many cases, photographs better suited 
to their researches than any visual ob- 
servations they themselves could make 
could be taken and sent to them. It was 
on this account, some years ago, that 
Prof. Pickering advanced the idea of an 
International Observatory, placed in the 
world’s most favorable region, whose 
duty it would be to make photographs 
for those astronomers of different na- 
tions whose rank and abilities entitled 
them to receive them. 

The first requisite for an astronomical 
station is a clear sky, free from cloud, 
haze, smoke, and dust. Since no locality 
is entirely free from clouds, it is very de- 
sirable that those clouds which do occur 
should be distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the year, rather than con- 
densed into one decidedly “cloudy sea- 
son,” a condition which prevails in many 
countries. The climate of Arequipa is 
faulty in this respect, the sky being often 
cloudy during the months from Decem- 
ber to March, though generally of ex- 
ceptional clearness and purity during 
other months. There are, however, sev- 
eral other requirements, chief of which 
is steadiness of the air. Visuaily, a steady 
atmosphere gives good “seeing,” and 
photographically, fine definition and de- 
tail. With bad atmospheric conditions 
a large telescope is often of no greater 
value than a small one. Various other 
considerations enter into the problem. 
An ideal station would have freedom 
from strong winds, a small annual, and 
especially a small diurnal, range of tem- 
perature, low humidity, a reasonable 
altitude, accessibility, together with the 
necessaries and some of the comforts of 
modern life. For the present purpose, 
also, a station not much less than 30° 
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south of the Equator is desired, in order 
that the entire southern sky may be 
studied to the best advantage. 

Such meteorological reports as have 
been published, together with the ac- 
counts of various observers, indicate that 
excellent conditions for astronomical 
work exist on the tableland of South 
Africa. The altitude, which varies from 
4000 to 6000 feet, is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. The records which have been pub- 
lished, however, give only a portion of the 
data which are needed. The problem can 
be settled only by a careful study, lasting 
through one year at least. The present 
expedition will endeavor to carry out this 
investigation. To this end a study of the 
cloudiness and of the purity of the air will 
be undertaken at a few typical stations 
whose exact location has not been de 
cided upon with certainty, but which 
lie in or near the region made famous by 
the Boer war. Estimates of cloudiness 
will be made on a uniform scale at the 
various stations, and the steadiness of 
the air will be determined by means of 
telescopic observations of double stars, 
the diffraction rings of bright stars, ete. 
For these observations a portable 5-inch 
telescope will be employed, using a power 
of about 300 diameters. Photographic 
tests will also be made by star-trails. 
These give a very delicate test of the 
transparency of the atmosphere. After 
the completion of these exposures in the 
early evening, the same instrument will 
be used throughout the night to record 
the cloudiness by means of trails of polar 
stars, the exposure being closed auto 
matically before daylight. 

In addition to the study of climate, va- 
rious astronomical investigations will be 
undertaken. A 10-inch visual telescope, 
provided with a Rumford photometer, 
will be used for the measurement of the 
magnitudes of a large number of stars, 
among which are sequences of standard 
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stars in selected areas, sequences of com- 
parison stars for southern variables, etc. 
These magnitudes are needed for the in- 
vestigations now being carried on at the 
Harvard Observatory, as well as for the 
considerable number of professional and 
amateur astronomers in the southern 
hemisphere, who depend on this observ- 
atory for their standards of magnitude. 

A pair of small photographic lenses 
will also be provided, carried on a single 
mounting. These are of different focal 
lengths, and of wide angle. They will be 
used in certain pieces of routine work, 
but especially to photograph the faint 
extensions of the Milky Way, and other 
nebulous regions of the southern sky. 
Long exposures will be needed for this 
purpose, in some cases amounting prob- 
ably to 24 hours, and extending over 
several nights. These lenses will also be 
useful for photographing the interesting 
comet of Morehouse, which will go far 
south during the first half of the coming 
year, beyond the reach of northern ob- 
servers. The expedition will be in charge 
of the writer. 

S. I. Bailey, p88. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
The Divinity School opens with a reg- 
istration of 33, distributed as follows: 
Graduates, 8; Seniors, 9; Middlers, 2; 
Juniors, 7; Special Students, 4; Andover 
students registered for Divinity School 
courses, 4. The number is slightly larger 
than at this time last year. The geograph- 
ical distribution of the men is, as usual, 
wide: Massachusetts, 10; Minnesota, 
North Carolina, 3 each; Indiana, Ohio, 
Vermont, 2 each; Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
1 each; Canada, Australia, Germany, 
Japan, l each. The relative number of 
students from Southern States is note- 
worthy and significant. 
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The chief result so far of the removal 
of Andover Theological Seminary to 
Cambridge is the consolidation into one 
system of the courses given by the two 
faculties. ‘This has considerably en- 
larged and enriched the body of in- 
struction open to (and in fact actually 
chosen by) Divinity students; and it will 
produce still more important changes 
when the two vacant Andover professor- 
ships (of Systematic Theology and Prac- 
tical Theology) shall be filled. Under the 
conditions of the present year it has been 
no surprise to the friends of the removal 
to find only 4 students registered in An- 
dover Seminary. The work of the Semi- 
nary in its distinctive academic character 
and life must necessarily await the erec- 
tion of the Andover building, the site 
and plans of which have not yet been an- 
nounced, but which will certainly contain 
the library, lecture-rooms, and offices. 

The tenth session of the Summer 
School of Theology (July 1-18, 1908) 
had as its subject, ‘‘The Relation of 
Christianity to Other Religions,” and 
was under the general direction of Prof. 
G. F. Moore as chairman of the com- 
mittee. The general arrangements were 
the same as in past years. Courses of 
lectures were given by Professors Toy, 
Lanman, G. F. Moore and Clifford H. 
Moore, and by Professors W. R. Arnold 
of Andover, E. W. Hopkins and C. C. 
Torrey of Yale, R. W. Rogers of Drew 
Seminary, W. W. Rockwell of Union 
Seminary, and Rev. A. S. Lloyd, sec- 
retary of the Episcopal Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society. The num- 
ber of students was 66, of whom 57 were 
ministers drawn from 12 different de- 
nominations, the Episcopalians leading 
with 17 representatives. Five of the 
students were women. The students came 
from 15 states, but almost wholly from 
the North. 

J. H. Ropes, ’89. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


The enrolment on Oct. 25, 1908, is 
403, against 387 and 382 at the same 
date in 1907 and 1906 respectively. It is 
to be remembered that the School is in- 
creasing not only by the regular course 
of vertebrate growth, but also through 
the protozoan processes of budding and 
fission. The Graduate School of Applied 
Science, founded in 1906, has carried 
with it a great portion of our membership 
in several of the scientific departments, 
while the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, new this year, is, so 
far as concerns its student body, in part 
a development from the Department of 
Political Economy of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. — There are 
386 resident students, 16 traveling fel- 
lows, and one other non-resident student. 
There are 229 first-year students; 101 
second-year, 50 third-year, 15 fourth- 
year, 5 fifth-year, 2 sixth-year, and 1 
seventh-year. Of the first-year students, 
163 come from colleges other than Har- 
vard: 149 from American. 9 from Euro- 
pean, 5 from Asiatic institutions. These 
new recruits to the University are at- 
tracted by the several divisions and de- 
partments as follows: English, 32; 
Philosophy, 26; History and Govern- 
ment, 22; Mathematics, 9; Chemistry, 
8; Classics, German, Economics, Educa- 
tion, 7 each; Romance, Physics, 6 each; 
Zodlogy, 5; smaller divisions, and mis- 
cellaneous, 21. Of the new students from 
American colleges, 48 had taken each 
one or more full years of graduate work 
before coming to Harvard. 

The number of students in the School 
who hold a Harvard degree is 168; of 
these 110 hold a Harvard Bachelor’s de- 
gree as their first degree: A.B., 100; S.B., 
10. There are also 11 Harvard College 
Seniors on leave of absence who are ad- 
mitted as candidates for a “ postponed”’ 
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A.M., their records for A.B. being 
nearly or quite complete. — The fol- 
lowing universities and colleges, other 
than Harvard, have each two or more 
representatives in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences : Columbia, 9; Am- 
herst, Brown, Dartmouth, 8; Bowdoin, 
Michigan, Princeton, 7; Boston Univer- 
sity, Haverford, Syracuse, Williams, 6; 
Chicago, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mount Allison, ‘Texas, 
Toronto, West Virginia, 5; Acadia, Al- 
legheny, Missouri, Northwestern, Ober- 
lin, Ohio Northern, Ohio State, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Paris, Tufts, Yale, 4; Buck- 
nell, California, Dalhousie, DePauw, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kenyon, Southern 
California, Virginia, Wesleyan (Conn.), 
3; Cornell (N. Y.), Drake, Earlham, 
Franklin, Georgetown (Ky.), Hamline, 
Hampden-Sidney, Hiram, Lafayette, 
McMaster, Minnesota, Monmouth, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rochester, State 
University of Iowa, Western Reserve, 
Wisconsin, 2.— Besides the students 
from the University of Paris, mentioned 
above, there come from foreign colleges 
and universities: 1 Chinese, 1 Argen- 
tine, 1 East Indian, and 3 Japanese 
students; Bachelors of Arts of Oxford 
and Cambridge; a Doctor of Medicine 
of Basel; Doctors of Philosophy of Frei- 
burg, Gottingen, Greifswald, and Leip- 
sic; and a Doctor of Science of the Tech- 
nische Hochschule at Carlsruhe. 
Following is a classification of the 
students according to the Divisions 
and Departments of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences under which their studies 
chiefly lie. Semitic, none; Ancient lan- 
guages, 26 (Indic Philology, none; Clas- 
sics, 26); Modern Languages, 121 (Eng- 
lish, 80; German, 10; Romance, 17; 
Comparative Literature, 6; Scandina- 
vian, 1; mixed, 7); History and Political 
Science, 75 (History and Government, 
46; Political Economy, 27; evenly di 
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vided, 2); Philosophy, 48 (Social Ethics, 
2); Education, 10; Fine Arts, 6 (History 
and Principles of the Fine Arts, 3; Archi- 
tecture, 3); Music, 3; Mathematics, 23; 
Physics, 18; Chemistry, 34; Engineering, 
1; Biology, 18 (Botany, 7; Zodlogy, 11); 
Geology, 6 (Geology and Geography, 
4; Mineralogy and Petrography, 2); 
Mining and Metallurgy, 1; Anthropolo- 
gy, 3. There are three students of the 
medical sciences and one of Compara- 
tive Philology, and four whose studies 
are miscellaneous. 

On page 313 of the Magazine for 
Dec., 1907, reference was made to 25 
newly established University Scholarships 
of $150 each, to be assigned annually 
to college Seniors for study in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences during 
the next academic year. 21 of these ap- 
pointments have been filled for the cur- 
rent year, as follows: Acadia, F. S. Now- 
lan, mathematics; Adelbert, Donald 
Fisher, philosophy; Amherst, W. C. 
Gold, classics; Bowdoin, C. H. Yeaton, 
mathematics; Dartmouth, W. W. Lee, 
Jr., economics, and A. T. Speare, bot- 
any; DePauw, Carl Stephenson, his- 
tory; Harvard, P. G. Clapp, music, 
Jacob Loewenberg, philosophy, C. S. 
Ricker, philosophy, and R. E. Rogers, 
English; Indiana, M. G. Dubach, his- 
tory; Maine, H. M. Ellis, English; 
Michigan, R. W. Cowden, English; 
Minnesota, W. ‘T. Newton, classics, and 
A. H. Palmer, geology; Pennsylvania 
State, E. M. Thomas, mathematics; 
Syracuse, N. LeR. Willey, classics; 
Tufts, W. H. Ringer, English; Wesleyan 
(Conn.), A. R. Graves, German; Wil- 
liams, F. J. V. Hancox, English. 

E. P. Kuhl, p08, has been appointed 
instructor in English at the University 
of Michigan; J. W. Hudson, p ’07, as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of Missouri, and F. A. Golder, 
’03, instructor in history in the same in- 
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stitution; G. E. F. Sherwood, Gr. Sch. 
07-08, instructor in mathematics in 
the Colorado School of Mines; Alban 
Stewart, Gr. Sch. ’07-08, professor of 
biology, Penn College, Ia.; L. A. How- 
land, 04, Parker Fellow, 1906-08, as- 
sociate professor of mathematics in 
Wesleyan University, Conn. Mr. How- 
land passed his examinations for the 
doctorate at Munich, magna cum laude, 
on July 6, and will receive the degree 
upon the publication of his thesis. 

The twelfth annual reception of the 
School was held in the Faculty Room on 
Oct. 8, with an attendance of 240. The 
principal address was by James Ford 
Rhodes, h ’01, on “President Hayes’s 
Administration.” President Eliot, and 
Dean E. F. Gay of the new Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
spoke briefly. In the absence of Dean 
Wright, Dean W. C. Sabine, p ’88, of 
the Graduate School of Applied Science, 
presided. 

George W. Robinson, ’95, Sec. 


THE LIBRARY. 


During the winter of 1907-08, the 
Library staff, or a portion of it, took 
possession of the rooms devoted to ad- 
ministration in the new addition to the 
Library, and experienced much satisfac- 
tion in the greater convenience and more 
ample space afforded, although each 
room might well have been made half 
as large again without being unduly large 
for the necessities of the immediate fut- 
ure; but in lightening the work of each 
department and in making the whole ad- 
ministrative machine run more smoothly, 
the rooms give everything that was an- 
ticipated. During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1908, a few supplementary 
changes and improvements were carried 
out in the old part of the Library. A por- 
tion of the basement was re-shelved for 
the pamphlet files, with a convenient 
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adjoining space for work connected with 
their arrangement. Another part of the 
basement was made over into a lunch- 
room for the ladies of the staff, many of 
whom habitually take their noon meal at 
the Library. This humane addition to 
the convenience of the Library was made 
at the expense of a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the Class of 1852, now resident 
in California. A fresh coat of paint in the 
old work-rooms, some re-arrangement 
of the shelving there and in the adjoin- 
ing passageways, and a complete re- 
classification of the reference collection 
for the use of the staff to correspond with 
the present division of labor, was made 
during the summer and completes the 
work begun in connection with the new 
building. 

At the same time, improvements were 
made in the Reading Room. A commo- 
dious counter for the delivery of reserved 
books replaces the former cramped ac- 
commodations, and brings the attend- 
ant’s desk close to the head of the stairs, 
from which point a better and more ef- 
fective supervision of the room is possible 
while readers can be more quickly and 
conveniently served. The electric light- 
ing of the room has also been overhauled, 
the old system having been thoroughly 
unsatisfactory according to present ideas. 
The table lamps were too powerful and 
were badly placed with respect to the 
reader’s book. The general lighting of 
the room and of the bookcases around 
the walls, insufficient from the beginning, 
had been supplemented by adding a con- 
siderable number of small, unprotected 
lights, so that the general effect was de- 
cidedly disagreeable to the eye. The 
sixteen candle-power Edison lamps on 
the tables have been replaced by twelve 
candle-power tantalum lamps, which 
burn only about half the current of those 
which they displace, and the fixtures 
have been so modified as to improve the 
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position of the lamps with respect to the 
reader and at the same time to give a far 
more attractive and tidy appearance to 
the room. The fifty or sixty unshielded 
sixteen candle-power Edison lamps, 
scattered irregularly about the edge of 
the room for wall illumination, have been 
replaced by eighteen twenty candle- 
power tungsten lights, so placed and 
so shaded as to distribute the light where 
it is wanted and not annoy readers in 
other parts of the room. Other lights of 
the same kind serve the periodical tables 
and three other reading-tables from 
which the table lamps have been re- 
moved. It is pleasant to find a great im- 
provement in the light coincident with a 
very substantial reduction in its expense. 
Tungsten lamps have also been intro- 
duced in the Delivery Room over the 
catalogue cases, and have replaced three 
or four times their number of the former 
lamps. 

In the new Treasure Room have been 
brought together nearly all the rare and 
particularly valuable books of the Li- 
brary, and in providing a place where 
such books can be both stored in pro- 
tected cases and used under prudent 
supervision, it fills a useful purpose. It is 
only right, however, that the Library 
should have proper means for displaying 
a certain number of such books to casual 
visitors, and it has not been an easy 
problem to make the one room serve both 
purposes. At present our plan is to re- 
serve the room strictly for studious use in 
the forenoon, and to permit a moderate 
number of visitors in the afternoon. 
But the room still lacks a proper ex- 
hibition case in which books may be dis- 
played. Prof. Norton repeatedly urged 
that the room should be used for this 
purpose, and that interesting books, 
changed from time to time, should be 
constantly kept on exhibition for the 
benefit of all who have access to the Li- 
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brary. At present, the Librarian is in- 
viting, from week to week, small com- 
panies of guests to examine some of the 
Library’s treasures, which are laid out on 
the tables for the afternoon, the room 
being closed for the time to other visitors. 
He is glad of this opportunity to acknow- 
ledge the kindness and interest shown by 
many friends of the Library in recent 
years. 

The administrative work of the Li- 
brary being now conveniently provided 
for, and the Reading Room having been 
improved in its equipment, the next 
pressing need of the Library is for ad- 
ditional shelfroom, and this is a need 
which is more imperative from month to 
month. The accessions of the past year 
(30,000 volumes) have been more numer- 
ous than ever before, and although one 
element in this large number is the 
11,000 volumes or more of the' Bowie 
collection, it is to be expected that the 
regular current accessions will increase 
rather than diminish from year to year. 
An addition of from eighteen to twenty 
thousand volumes a year during the next 
ten years is not too much to anticipate, 
and the numbers may very easily exceed 
this. The moderate amount of additional 
shelfroom included in the new addition to 
the Library has made it possible to bring 
together and arrange certain classes of 
books previously unclassified, and the 
collecting and arranging of these books 
has made a moderate amount of space 
available here and there in several parts 
of the Library, but the relief gained in 
this way is already practically exhausted, 
and before the end of another year the Li- 
brary will certainly have to resort again 
to the expedient of moving out some 
sections of its present possessions, while 
the greater part of the Bowie books 
must certainly remain outside the Li- 
brary until some addition to the build- 
ing increases our shelfroom. We are 
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fortunate in being able to occupy part 
of the basement of Hastings Hall, which 
has been for some years used by the Law 
School for its overflow, and has now, 
with the completion of Langdell Hall, 
been vacated by that School. 

The last six months have brought us 
many interesting and generous gifts of 
money and some additions to our per- 
manent funds. Of the money gifts, the 
largest is the sum of $15,000 lately re- 
ceived from the friends and family of the 
late Arthur Sturgis Dixey, of the Class 
of 1902, an active and influential mem- 
ber of the Cercle Francais while in Col- 
lege and deeply interested in French 
literature. The money is to be used for 
the purchase of books of French litera- 
ture, — current fiction, plays of the day, 
and works of a grammatical or a philo- 
logical character being excluded, and 
the money must be spent within five 
years. Mr. Dixey’s mother has presented 
the Library with a well-designed special 
bookplate to be inserted in the books 
bought with the gift. 

Through Prof. Coolidge’s generosity, 
the Library has been able to buy a large 
part of the library of the late W. W. 
Hunter relating to India, while Prof. 
Coolidge’s gifts in other fields — Ger- 
man History, French History, Africa, 
and the Levant — have been, as always, 
constant and valuable. 

From the Parkman Memorial Com- 
mittee, the trustees of a fund held for the 
purpose of erecting a memorial to Fran- 
cis Parkman, the College has received 
the unexpended balance in their hands 
(about $6500) to be used for the estab- 
lishment of a Francis Parkman Memorial 
Fund, the income to be used for the 
purchase of books relating to Canada 
for the College Library. The books on 
Canadian History have been re-classified 
and re-numbered during the past sum- 
mer, and are to be known henceforward 


as the Parkman Memarial Collection, a 
collection which this fund insures being 
constantly enlarged and kept upto date. 

Mr. George F. Parkman’s recent be- 
quest of $25,000 for the benefit of the 
Library will presumably be used, in large 
part, for administrative expenses, but it 
has been the general policy of the Cor- 
poration to devate a part of any such 
fund to the purchase of books, so that 
the donor’s name may be commemorated 
in the bookplates. 

On Sept. 1, the Library lost the serv- 
ices of Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, who 
has been chiefly instrumental in building 
up the Hohenzollern Collection under 
Prof. Coolidge’s direction and at his 
expense. Dr. Lichtenstein spent nearly 
a year in Germany buying for this col- 
lection, and since his return has re- 
classified all the Library’s collections in 
French and German History. He leaves 
the Library service to take the post of 
Librarian of Northwestern University, 
in Evanston, IIl. 

Prof. Norton’s death means a real 
loss to the Library, and one which will 
be felt almost daily. His unflagging 
interest in the Library, his wide know- 
ledge of books and his critical judgment 
in regard to their contents and value, his 
constant kindness, his sympathy with 
the Library’s aims, and his readiness to 
make allowance for its shortcomings, 
all endeared him to the Library staff and 
make it seem impossible to find any one 
to take his place on the Library Council 
who will combine all these qualities. It 
is good to know that the arrangement 
made some years ago, by which all the 
choicer portion of his remarkable li- 
brary should eventually come to the 
College, was one that gave him keen 
pleasure and satisfaction. Several hun- 
dred volumes, including a large part of 
his early printed books, books illustrated 
by early engravers, and books with 
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literary or historical associations, he 
promptly placed in the Library to insure 
their safe-keeping, and scarcely a month 
passed that he did not add to the number. 
The additional fund of about $9000 sub- 
scribed by his friends, and given to the 
College, insures the constant purchase 
from time to time of books similar in 
character to those which gave distinction 
to his own collection. 
William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Radcliffe College joins with Harvard 
in bearing witness to her indebtedness to 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton. He was 
one of the signers of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, together with 
Mrs. Agassiz, Professor and Mrs. Gur- 
ney, Professors Child, Greenough, and 
Peirce, and others now living, whose ap- 
proval gave adequate assurance in the 
eyes of many that the experiment would 
be carried out according to the highest 
ideals of scholarship. He remained a 
member of the Governing Board until 
his death. For three years he repeated 
his course on Dante, but his knowledge 
was so extensive that he taught many 
things outside the text before him, cover- 
ing the whole field of literature, phil- 
osophy, and poetry. One of his most 
gracious acts of hospitality was his yearly 
invitation to the students away from 
home at Christmas to spend Christmas 
Eve at Shady Hill. In this he always 
included the Radcliffe girls. Inasmuch 
as he was through his own personality 
quick to understand the source of good in 
others, he, perhaps better than any other, 
could put in words, on the occasion of the 
exercises in memory of Mrs. Agassiz last 
December, the secret of the excellence 
of her “long, happy, and beneficent life.” 

Miss Caroline Farley has been obliged, 
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on account of delicate health, to resign 
her position as Librarian of Radcliffe 
College. She was appointed in 1892 by 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women. During the 16 years of her 
service Miss Farley has kept always in 
mind the fact that she was directing a 
students’ working library, and has in- 
sisted upon the use of the open shelf 
system, and has made a useful adapta- 
tion of the Dewey system of classifica- 
tion, with special reference to the needs 
of college students. 

Miss C. L. Humphrey has been elected 
an Associate for three years from 1908 
to represent the alumnae. 

The 29th year of the College has 
opened with a registration on Nov. 1 of 
450, greater by 32 than at the corre- 
sponding time in 1907. Included in this 
count are 7 teachers, admitted for one 
course each, under the arrangement with 
a few public schools by which, in return 
for an opportunity given Radcliffe stud- 
ents to teach in these schools, a certain 
number of teachers are given free in- 
struction in Radcliffe College. 4 are 
registered as Graduate and 3 as Special 
students. 163 students have never 
studied at Radcliffe before. Of these 
about one half are Freshmen, one third 
Special students, and one sixth Graduate 
students. 

121 candidates were examined in 
June and September, 1908, for admission 
to the Freshman class. The results of the 
examinations are given in the following 
table: 


Admitted 
Admitted “clear’’ Rejected 
June 99 43 4 
September 12 Ja 2 
lll 44 6 


Total rejected 6 
Candidates in 
June who did 
not reappear 
in September 4 
121 
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It is gratifying to note that three students 
who took College Entrance Examination 
Board examinations were admitted to 
the Freshman class. Of the 111 students 
admitted, 75 have registered as Fresh- 
men, one as a Special student, and 15 
others expect to enter Radcliffe in a later 
year. 3 students who were admitted in 
1907 have entered this fall. The Fresh- 
man class, therefore, exclusive of those 
members of the class of 1911 who are 
registered as Freshmen on account of 
admission conditions, numbers 78, 15 
more than in ’07. 73 come from Massa- 
chusetts, and one each from New Hamp- 
shire, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. The 
number prepared at private schools has 
risen from 6 in ’06 to 10 in ’07, and 15 
in 08. 57 were prepared at public 
schools — 33 at the Cambridge Latin 
School, the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, 
and the Latin High School, Somerville, 
and the remainder at 18 different schools, 
2 were prepared by private tutors, and 1 
comes from Wellesley College. 18 
Freshmen are Congregationalists, 18 
Unitarians, 11 Episcopalians, 13 Roman 
Catholics, and the remainder represent 
8 different demoninations. The average 
age of the class is 18 years, 4 months, 
6 months greater than that of the Fresh- 
man class last year. 

This year 14 students, a marked in- 
crease over the number in preceding 
years, have been admitted from 12 in- 
stitutions by the Committee on Admis- 
sion from Other Colleges, 3 to the Sopho- 
more class, 11 as Special students, with 
a possibility of re-rating if they make a 
distinguished record in their first year. 
The total number of special students is 
109, 58 of whom are new students. There 
are 56 graduate students, 24 of whom 
have never studied at Radcliffe before. 
18 of them hold the A.B. degree from 
Radcliffe. 

During the summer Vaughan House 
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was taken down, and removed, and the 
Gilman Building which stood in front 
of the new library, was moved across the 
yard, and put in approximately the spot 
where the Vaughan House had stood. 
The partitions on the lower floor have 
been somewhat changed, so that there 
are much more ample quarters than 
heretofore for the department of Physics. 
The rooms on the second floor will be 
put in order for the department of 
Chemistry, so that the apparatus can be 
transferred during the Christmas recess. 
It is most fortunate that this arrange- 
ment can be made at this time, for the 
classes in Chemistry are larger than 
ever before. In all there are over 40 
students in the classes in Chemistry. 

Several courses have been offered 
which were not announced in the cata- 
logue. For the first time, Prof. Merri- 
man repeats at Radcliffe his course on 
Spain and the Spanish American Colo- 
nies, and Mr. Louis Allard repeats his 
course on the French Drama of the 19th 
Century. Prof. Kiihnemann’s course on 
Contemporary German Drama, given in 
Harvard, is open to the public, and may 
be counted toward the A.B. degree by 
students in Radcliffe who do the full 
work of the course. In the second half- 
year, Prof. Kiihnemann will repeat at 
Radcliffe his course on Faust, with a 
study of Kindred Dramas in European 
Literature. Dr. H. M. Sheffer, Assistant 
in Philosophy, opens to Radcliffe stud- 
ents in Philosophy his course of lectures 
in Harvard on the Theories of Know- 
ledge and Reality as they have been 
modified by the new discoveries in logic. 

Mrs. W. H. Lincoln of Brookline has 
given the College a very handsome 
mantel clock, surmounted by a beautiful 
bronze figure of Apollo, which has been 
placed on the mantel above the Clara P. 
Folsom fireplace in the living-room in 
Agassiz House. 
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The following minute has been adopt- 
ed by the Council of Radcliffe College: 

“At the meeting of the Council of 
Radcliffe College, September 30, 1908, 
the resignation of Caroline Farley as 
Librarian was received and accepted to 
take effect without delay. 

“Miss Farley was appointed Librarian 
of the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women in 1892, since which time 
the Society has grown into Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and the library from a small collec- 
tion of books in an upper room in Fay 
House into the Radcliffe Library, with 
its fine building, its admirable equipment, 
its endowment, and its twenty-two thou- 
sand books. 

“During these sixteen years Miss Far- 
ley’s painstaking care has never slack- 
ened, and her zeal for the interests of the 
Library and of the students has never 
abated. The Council hereby record their 
sense of the obligation under which the 
college has been placed by her long and 
devoted service, and their deep regret 
that her health compels her to lay down 
her work when her labors have found 
their fruit in the completion of the new 
Library.” 


ALUMNAE. 


Katharine M. Thompson, 96, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Radcliffe College Alumnae Association 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Lucy A. Paton, ’92, who is to 
be absent in Europe for two years. 

Caroline L. Humphrey, ’98, has been 
elected president of the College Club of 
Boston. 

Under the direction of Katharine 
Searle, ’01, and Marjorie Gregg, ’05, 
three plays were presented in Brattle 
Hall, on the evenings of November 6 and 
7, for the benefit of the George Junior 
Republic: Allison’s Lad: a Tragic 


Interlude, by Beulah Marie Dix, ’97, 
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given for the first time; The Man of 
Destiny, by G. B. Shaw, in which Ruth 
Delano, ’95-98, took the part of the 
Lady; and Gringoire, the Ballad-Mon- 
ger, translated from the French of 
Théodore de Banville by Anna Sprague 
McDonald, ’07, and Katharine Searle, 
01, in which Eleanor W. Hutchison, ’01, 
and Marian F. Gragg, ’06-07, took part. 

Beulah Marie Dix, ’97, is the co- 
author with Mrs. Evelyn Sutherland, of 
a play, The Substitute, which is being 
given on the Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. Josephine P. P. Marks has written 
a book of charming verses called “The 
Book of the Little Past,” which is pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
This book contains the poems of child- 
ren originally published in ‘The 
Singing Leaves” under the head of 
“The Little Past,” and about twice 
as many new verses. 


Marriages. 


1897-98. Ethel Dench Puffer to Benja- 
min Alfred Howes, at Framing- 
ham, Aug. 5, 1908. 

1900-02. Mary Abbie Hilliard to George 

Albert Prescott, Oct. 19, 1907. 

Nellie Elizabeth Fawcett to Her- 

bert Litchfield Crowley, at Cam- 

bridge, Sept. 2, 1908. 

Frances Margaretta Kendall to 

Robert Letchworth Hilles, at 

Cambridge, Oct. 3, 1908. 

1903. Florence May Wyman to Thomas 

Franklin Currier, at Cambridge, 

Oct. 14, 1908. 

Helen Dearborn to Stephen Clark 

Medbery, Jr., at Clifton, Sept. 15, 

1908. 

Ethel May Winward to Dr. Leroy 

Albert Howland, at Newton Cen- 

tre, Sept. 14, 1908. 

Anna Coolidge Davenport to 

Clifford M. Holland, at Water- 

town, Nov. 5, 1908. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 
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1907. Margaret Penhallow Davis to 
Francis Greenleaf Goodale, at 
Biltmore, N. C., Sept. 9, 1908. 

1907. Lucy Jackson Dougherty to Henry 
Bertram Potter, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 19, 1908. 

1907. Edna Van Nortwick Edwards to 
Raymond D. Blaisdell, May 12, 
1908. 

1906-07. Mary Lee Cadwell to John 
Allen Davis, at Atlantic City, Oct. 
29, 1908. 

1906-07. Mary Channing Eustis to 
Donald Scott, at Milton, Sept. 16, 


1908. 
Death. 
1906. Annie Waterhouse Carter, on 
Sept. 4, 1908. 


Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


President Eliot’s resignation came as 
an entire surprise to the student body, 
who find it hard to realize a Harvard 
without the great leader who has been 
for so many years identified with its pro- 
gress. He has not been a president who 
came into intimate relations with the 
students; very few knew him personally, 
but all were familiar with his figure, and 
nearly all knew the kindly recognition 
which was always forthcoming when one 
greeted him first. To the students Presi- 
dent Eliot has stood as the embodiment 
of the official hostility to athletics; so it 
is all the more remarkable that none re- 
gards him otherwise than with respect 
and admiration. Not all agree with his 
ideas on student affairs; but all honor 
his fearless stand on every question 
brought before him. 

On Nov. 4, the day that his resignation 
was accepted by the Board of Overseers, 
the Crimson published an extra edition 
with the news, and with this editorial, 
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which embodies well the feelings of the 
students: 


President Eliot has resigned after forty 
years of unselfish devotion to Harvard 
University. In that period of time, a Uni- 
versity has come forth from within the con- 
fines of the small New England College of 
the sixties, a University built on broad and 
noble lines with ever increasing influence 
in this and other lands. The growth of the 
institution which he has served has followed 
in the wake of the growth of its recognized 
leader. His ideas of government, his concep- 
tion of educational processes, his inspirations, 
have made possible the development of 
Harvard College. And now, after having 
led the way these forty years, having over- 
come obstacles and prejudices that would 
have daunted the soul of one less hardy, 
having always pressed forward, the President 
is ready to lay down his work and pass along 
the responsibility to younger shoulders. 

What will Harvard University be without 
him? The thought of a Harvard guided by 
any other than President Eliot is strange 
and hard to conceive. His influence has been 
so indestructibly stamped on the University 
that one can only with difficulty imagine it 
without him. To have the source removed 
seems almost destructive were it not for the 
fact that it can never be removed in spirit, 
but will continue with us for generations. 
Few of us have known him personally, but 
each time we have seen him we have admired 
him a little more; each time we have heard 
him we have gained a better conception of 
his power of insight which has seen goals that 
many men of good vision have been blind to; 
each time we have seen him honored by 
men of all callings, we have been proud of 
him and glad that he is ours — a truly great 
President. We shall miss him sorely. 


For the first time in several years the 
entering class has fallen below the 600 
mark, the number of regular members 
of the Class of 1912 being 599, as com- 
pared with 630 last year. The loss may 
be due in part to the new regulations in 
regard to working off conditions, by 
which only one year is given to gain regu- 
lar standing, instead of the two which all 
classes up to 1911 have had. There were 
the usual receptions to the new-comers; 
most important, of course, being those of 
the Faculty in the Union and of the 
Phillips Brooks House Association. The 
latter, held in Phillips Brooks House 
during the week after the opening of 
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College, was attended by a large pro- 
portion of the class. There were short 
speeches by prominent undergraduates 
and men connected with the Brooks House 
work, and refreshments were served after- 
ward. In order to make acquaintance 
more easily, each man as he entered was 
provided with a lapel tag bearing his 
name and that of his preparatory school. 
The Faculty reception in the Union was 
a more formal affair; Dean Briggs pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by 
President Eliot, Prof. A. L. Lowell, 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, and L. K. Lunt, ’09, 
vice-president of the Union. The usual 
series of receptions to small groups of the 
Freshmen were given by 50 or more of 
the Seniors during the first two months 
of the year. 

During the summer a number of the 
prominent alumni, interested in the fu- 
ture of athletics at Harvard, conceived 
the plan of an athletic clubhouse which 
should be the centre for all athletic af- 
fairs. With the financial aid of the grad- 
uates and helped also by the Athletic 
Association, the plan was carried through. 
For the clubhouse, a building numbered 
39 and 41 Holyoke St., near the corner 
of Holyoke PI., was secured, and repaired 
and remodeled for the use of teams and 
coaches. These changes were begun so 
late that it was not until the last of Octo- 
ber that any use could be made of the 
house; at that time the first floor was in 
shape to provide for the training-tables 
of the University football squad. The 
dining-room, which will accommodate 
from 40 to 50 men, and a large grill-room, 
with the kitchen, occupy the first floor; 
above are chambers for the use of visit- 
ing coaches. It is planned to centralize 
here as much as possible the training of 
the teams, instead of maintaining tables 
at Memorial Hall, the Union, or in priv- 
ate houses, as has been the case for sev- 
eral years. Another use of the house will 
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be as headquarters and meeting-place 
for the Student Council. An expansion 
of the old ’Varsity Club to include as 
members all men who have won their 
“H”’ in major sports, both undergradu- 
ates and graduates, will be the formal 
holding organization. Nominal under- 
graduate dues, to be increased after 
graduation, are expected to provide for 
the future maintenance of the house and 
club. The constitution is now being 
drawn up by a committee of graduates, 
and after its completion a formal organ- 
ization will be made. 

As a headquarters for the Student 
Council the clubhouse will fill another 
need. This body, organized late last 
spring, is just starting on its first and 
critical year. The first elections brought 
in a representative lot of men, whose 
interest in it promises success for the 
immediate future. At present the mem- 
bers of the Council are as follows: F. M. 
Blagden, 09, F. H. Burr, ’09, E. P. 
Currier, 09, A. G. Cable, 09, P. M. 
Henry, ’09, L. K. Lunt, ’09, R. M. 
Middlemass, 09, W. M. Rand, ’09, W. 
R. Severance, ’09, E. C. Bacon, ’10, R. 
C. Brown, ’10, H. Fish, Jr., ’10, S. A. 
Sargent, ’10, E. Harding, ’11, H. Jacques, 
Jr., °11, and P. D. Smith, ’11. E. P. 
Currier, 09, is president of the Council; 
the other officers are W. M. Rand, ’09, 
vice-president, R. M. Middlemass, ’09, 
secretary. The only apparent direct 
action as yet has been in the shape of 
two proclamations, one in regard to 
students accompanying the football 
team to Annapolis, the other urging good 
conduct in the intercollegiate political 
parade in Boston. Probably the most 
important influence will be indirect, for 
the members of the Council are leaders 
in college affairs, able by their united 
action to exert more force than through 
proclamations. In this way, it seems, 
the Student Council will find its chance 
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for usefulness, for it lacks direct power 
to enforce any action it may take. 

While the election of President of the 
United States has not the importance to 
college men that it has to the outside 
world, their interest in all political affairs 
seems to be quite as active as if every 
one were a full-fledged voter. ‘The cam- 
paign of 1908 brought forth a Republican 
and a Democratic Club, and Taft and 
Bryan were almost as popular as Roose- 
velt and Parker four years ago. The 
Republican Club had a membership of 
over 500; it secured several speakers of 
reputation for its meetings, and the torch- 
light parade in Boston just before elec- 
tion was a grand success. In addition, 
the few students who could vote were got 
out by a registration, and a considerable 
number of them cast their ballots either 
in Cambridge or at their homes. It is to 
be regrettéd that the Massachusetts laws 
or practice do not make student voting 
easier; many men found it impossible 
to be registered in Cambridge, though 
they had fulfilled all the requirements 
of residence and assessment. 

Several rallies were held during Oc- 
tober in the Union; the most prominent 
of the speakers were Robert Luce, ’82, 
a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, Hon Herbert Parker, ’78, and 
Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, ’83, who spoke 
under the auspices of the Democratic 
Club. Probably a hundred men were 
engaged at some time during the cam- 
paign in political work in Boston or 
Cambridge, and on election day they 
did good service at the polls, getting out 
voters and watching for frauds. 

But the most picturesque feature, as 
well as the most popular, was the torch- 
light parade in Boston on the evening 
of Oct. 30. Over 800 students from the 
University were in line, all armed with 
torches, and equipped with crimson caps 
and gowns. ‘There were contingents 


from the Institute of Technology, Tufts, 
Brown, and Boston University, as well 
as from various non-collegian marching- 
clubs of near-by towns; altogether nearly 
2000 men were in line. With the Har- 
vard men in two divisions in the lead, 
the parade moved through Beacon, Park, 
Tremont, and Boylston streets, making 
a column more than half a mile in length. 
Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], joined the 
ranks on Park St. for a short space, and 
was received with an ovation by all the 
men in the front ranks. Perfect order 
marked the evening, and there was not 
the slightest suggestion of a repetition 
of the troubles that made memorable 
the parade of 1904. 

Any addition to the number of clubs 
and societies already in existence would 
appear to be unnecessary, but such an 
organization as the Western Club, to do 
for Western men the same service which 
the Southern Club has done for a host 
of students, is assured of a place. The 
Western Club came into being in June 
last year; by the opening of College this 
year it had secured quarters at 69} Mt. 
Auburn St., a small house adjoining 
Ridgely Hall. The membership is open 
to all men west of the Mississippi, and 
provision for a small number of Eastern- 
ers as honorary members is made in the 
constitution. No Freshmen are to be 
elected until after Dec. 1, thus putting 
the club out of the early race for promis- 
ing new-comers. At present there are 
about 50 active members. The main- 
tenance of a first-class dining-room is 
one of the strong attractions. The offi- 
cers for the first year are as follows: 
Pres., L. K. Lunt, ’09, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. ; vice-pres., G. Gund, ’09, 
of Seattle, Wash.; sec., J. S. Reed, ’10, 
of Portland, Ore.; treas., J. W. Adams, 
’10, of Mason City, Ia. 

The newly formed Dramatic Club, 
which is to centralize all the dramatic 
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ability of the University for the presenta- 
tion of modern and original plays in 
English, has chosen for its initial ven- 
ture a four-act drama, written by A. 
Davis, ’07, and entitled The Promised 
Land. The final selection of the play 
from several that were submitted by 
members of the Club was made by a com- 
mittee consisting of Prof. G. P. Baker, 
Winthrop Ames, ’95, director of the New 
Theatre in New York, and H. T. Parker, 
dramatic critic of the Boston Tran- 
script. The Promised Land is to be given 
performances in Boston and Cambridge, 
probably in the third week in December, 
with a cast selected by competition from 
all members of the University. The play 
deals with the attempt of a European dip- 
lomat of Jewish birth to unite his people 
and lead them back to Palestine. He 
is hampered by lack of money and by the 
petty dissensions of his own people. 
Lack of funds compels him at length to 
abandon his proposed colony in Pales- 
tine and turn instead to a more accessible 
location in Africa. His followers refuse 
to accept the substitution, and in the very 
hour of his triumph turn against him. 
The underplot deals with the leader’s 
enforced separation from his wife, who is 
a Christian, and therefore hated by his 
followers. The election of officers in the 
Club resulted as follows: Pres., Doane 
Gardiner, 2L.; vice-pres. R. E. Rogers, 
09; sec., D. Carb, ’09; manager, H. 
von Kaltenborn, 09. Mr. C. T. Cope- 
land, ’82, Assistant Dean W. R. Castle, 
00, and A. Davis, ’07, have been elected 
honorary members. 

Memorial Hall has undergone another 
of its periodic changes of system, ap- 
parently with good results. Provision has 
been made for men who wish to eat only 
occasionaliy at the Hall by the creation 
of a section in which the European plan 
of paying only for what you order is in 
use. In the main part of the dining-room 
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the old modified American plan, under 
which everything except meats and extra 
orders are charged to general board, is 
still followed. The scheme has worked 
admirably ; though the regular member- 
ship has fallen to 800 there is a member- 
ship of over 750 in the European section, 
and as an average of 300 are fed there at 
each meal, the total number fed ap- 
proximates 1000. The cost of board un- 
der the European system is kept as near 
as practicable to that under the other 
system, though up to date the general 
average expenditure per man has been 
only about 22 cents a meal. The change 
has operated somewhat to the disad- 
vantage of Randall Hall, and its mem- 
bership has fallen somewhat from the 
figures of former years. 

Debating does not begin actively until 
after the close of the football season, but 
plans for it have already been laid. In 
intercollegiate debating a notable change 
has been made this year through the 
formation with Yale and Princeton of 
a triangular league. Two teams from 
each college will meet teams from the 
other two on the same evening; all de- 
bating on the same question, and each 
college arguing the negative side at 
home. Friday, March 19, has been de- 
cided on as the date of the debate, Har- 
vard and Yale meeting in Cambridge, 
Harvard and Princeton in Princeton, 
and Princeton and Yale in New Haven. 
The advantages of the scheme are obvi- 
ous: one coach will suffice for the two 
teams, a strong argument will be worked 
up between the two teams, and there will 
be no reason for comment on the ground 
that one college has had the more difficult 
side of the question. Freshmen debating 
has been started by the organization of a 
society, which will have weekly meetings 
and a debate with the Yale freshman 
team at the end of the season. Otherwise 
there is not much debating activity mani- 
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fest at Harvard; the Agora and Forum 
have languished for lack of support, as 
have the class clubs. 

Following the custom of recent years, 
the Senior Class voted to wear distinct- 
ive class buttons. The committee in 
charge of the ordering and distribution 
of the buttons was as follows: R. G. 
Harwood, chairman, J. C. Bills, E. P. 
Burrill, E. T. Dana, H. W. Hines, and 
N. S. Simpkins. 

Several interesting lectures have been 
provided for the members of the Union 
at the weekly Tuesday “ Union”’ nights. 
W. Cameron Forbes, ’92, vice-governor 
of the Philippines, spoke on his work 
in the islands; J. Lincoln Steffens, the 
political investigator and writer, lectured 
on “ Politics; the Game.” Other speakers 
were G. von L. Meyer, ’79, Postmaster- 
General of the United States, on “he 
Post Office and Proposed Changes 
Therein,” and H. H. Clayton, of the 
Blue Hill Observatory, on “Navigating 
the Air.” 

The Union started the year with an 
innovation in its rules, whereby mem- 
bers will be allowed to charge their 
restaurant and tobacco bills at the dis- 
cretion of the governing boards. The 
change is expected to benefit the dining- 
room, which has been a losing depart- 
ment hitherto; the tobacco business has 
always been slightly profitable. The 
membership of the Union is large, in- 
cluding the great majority of the under- 
graduates. An encouraging feature is the 
slow but constant growth in the life 
membership list, both among students 
and graduates. 

R. L. Groves, ’10. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


The football season to date has been 
successful, and now on the eve of the two 


final games Harvard’s prospects are bet- 
ter than seemed possible at the beginning 
of the season. Harvard began the year 
with only two men who played through 
the Yale game last year, two substitutes 
from that game, and one “H ’ man of 
1906. ‘The task before the coaches was to 
develop an eleven almost from the begin- 
ning, and the amount of fundamental 
drill which filled the first few weeks of 
the season, supplemented by the three 
weeks of practice last spring, is showing 
now in the big games. P. D. Haughton, 
’99, in general charge as head coach, has 
had C. D. Daly, ’01, as his first assistant 
throughout the season. D. C. Campbell, 
02, arrived about the middle of October 
to coach the ends for the rest of the sea- 
son, and E. Graves, captain and left 
tackle of the West Point Eleven, came 
on Nov. 1 to help with the line men. 
Other coaches assisting from time to 
time in the development of the first team 
have been H. E. Kersburg, ’07, who has 
been very constant in his work, H. Foster, 
Jr., 07, C. Blagden, ’02, D. Hurley, ’05, 
H. Shoelkopf, 03, D. J. Knowlton, ’04, 
and L. Motley, 02. F. Nesmith, 06, 
has been in general charge of the second 
eleven, and he has had H. H. Greene, 
’00, and R. Kernan, ’02, as helpers. 
From the work of such coaches as these 
it might be expected that a team of more 
than usual merit would be developed, 
even from raw material, and such in 
truth has been the case. The first four 
games of the season were experimental, 
and small scores resulted from the num- 
ber of men who were being tried out. 
Against the Springfield Training School, 
on Oct. 17, the ability of the team on the 
offence was given its first real exhibition, 
and a large score was the result. The 
game with the Navy at Annapolis on the 
following Saturday brought the first real 
test of the year and showed the need of 
more defensive coaching. An improve- 
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ment in all respects was noted in the two 
next games, with Brown and Carlisle. 
It is fair to assume that the Eleven has 
been taught plays and tricks that it has 
not been called on to use as yet, for the 
practice has been continuously secret 
since the middle of October. Judging, 
however, from what has appeared in the 
games the Eleven has a strong and 
varied offence, which is particularly good 
in its line plays. Forward passes, on-side 
kicks, and other forms of the open game 
have been used with increasing certainty, 
but except as supplementary to the simple 
line plays have not gained a great deal 
of ground. On the defence the team is 
strong as regards any attack directed at 
its line; but a team skilful in the use of 
open plays would be more likely to gain 
ground. A particularly weak point in the 
defence has been the lack of reliable men 
to handle punts in the back field, and the 
attention of the coaches has of late been 
devoted to remedying this trouble. 
‘Taking the men in their positions it 
seems to be fairly certain that Nourse 
will finish the season as centre. He was 
first substitute for the place last year and 
has improved considerably. At guards 
are Burr and Hoar, who have been play- 
ing regularly together until an injury to 
Capt. Burr in the last week of October 
put him out of the game with a badly 
injured shoulder. At this time it is con- 
sidered doubtful whether he will recover 
sufficiently to get into the Yale game. 
His place is being filled by Dunlap, from 
last year’s Freshman team and Withing- 
ton, from last year’s squad. Fish is filling 
well his old position at right tackle, and 
Mckay, a powerful man from the 191] 
team, is fixed in the corresponding posi- 
tion on the other side of the line. At right 
end Crowley, also of the 1911 team, has 
been practically a fixture all season, and 
barring injuries, seems likely to con- 
tinue there. For the other end position 
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there has been closer competition. G. G. 
Browne, 10, who was in the Yale game 
last year as a substitute, is leading in the 
race at present. The quarterback posi- 
tion has been a problem and the develop- 
ment of Cutler, a new man in ’Varsity 
football, has been a slow and difficult 
process. Corbett, of the 1911 team, and 
White, substitute last year, are first 
choices for the half-back places. In the 
absence of Burr, Kennard is first man 
for full-back on account of his punting, 
but with Burr back in the game Ver 
Wiebe, who has been developed from a 
substitute tackle, will probably be the 
man. ‘There are good substitutes for 
nearly all the positions, and especially 
for the back field, a second set of men, of 
good ability, is available. The record of 
the season, especially the unexpected 
victory over the Indians, hasincreased the 
expectations of the students, and there is 
confidence that the team will make a good 
showing in the two remaining games of 
its schedule, those with Dartmouth and 
Yale. 
The following is a summary of the 
scores : 
Sept. 30. H., 5; Bowdoin, 0. 
Oct. 3. H., 16; Maine, 0. 
7. H., 18; Bates, 0. 
10. H., 10; Williams, 0. 
17. H., 44; Springfield, 0. 
24. H., 6; Annapolis, 6 (Annapolis). 
31. H., 6; Brown, 2. 
Nov. 7. H., 17; Carlisle, 0. 


14. H., 6; Dartmouth, 0. 
21. H., 4; Yale, 0. 


The schedule of the second ’Varsity 
team is very much less extensive this 
year than formerly and the eleven is en- 
gaged mostly in practice with the first 
team. Early in the season Exeter was 
defeated 17-0 in a well-played game. In 
the daily practice the second team has 
black jerseys to distinguish it from the 
first team. In many practices old “H”’ 
men have played on the team for the 
sake of giving better practice. 


The 1912 team has shown itself 
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stronger than the average Freshman 
eleven and up to the present writing has 
won all of its games without being scored 
on, and in a practice game with the 
’Varsity held its own in a 6-6 score. For 
the most part the material is light, but it 
has been well handled by the coaches 
and there is fairly good team play. There 
are several likely men for first team ma- 
terial next year, including at least three 
heavy line men and two back field play- 
ers. H. L. Gaddis, who prepared for 
college at the Hotchkiss School, has been 
elected captain. He plays left tackle. 
H. deWindt and F. E. Gray are manager 
and assistant manager respectively of 
the team. G. F. Waterbury, ’10, a sub- 
stitute on last year’s football squad, is 
the coach, and he has had the assistance 
of several old players from the graduate 
schools and of other undergraduates who 
are not playing this year. A 6-0 victory 
over Groton, the first that a Freshman 
team has won for five years, a no-score 
tie game with Andover, and a 11-0 vic- 
tory over the Brown 1912 team are some 
of the scores. The result of the final game 
of the season, played in New Haven on 
November 14, was — Harvard 1912, 6; 
Yale 1912, 0. 


Tennis. 
In the 25th intercollegiate tennis tour- 
nament, played during the early days 
of October on the courts of the Merion 
Cricket Club, Philadelphia, Harvard 
men carried off the honors in singles, but 
were defeated in doubles by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. N. W. Niles, ’09, 
won the championship in singles, de- 
feating A. S. Dabney, ’09, in the finals 
by 7-5, 6-1, 3-6, and 6-2. In the doubles 
Tilden and Thayer of Pennsylvania beat 
Holden and Bundy of Yale, 6-4, 11-9, 
6-4. 
In the fall tournament for all members 
of the University, N. W. Niles, ’09, won 
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the championship for the fourth consecu- 
tive time, defeating E. P. Pearson, 1L., 
in the final match by 6-3, 6-3, 6-4. 
Playing with E. T. Dana, 09, in the 
doubles of the same tournament, Niles 
was also victorious, the pair winning 
from A. S. Dabney, ’09, and G. P. 
Gardner, ’10, in a close match, 6-3, 6-1, 
1-6, 2-6, 6-0. In the playing of the sum- 
mer vacation and during the fall season 
Niles has shown himself by far the best 
undergraduate player of this college 
generation, and his future career, if he 
keeps in the game, should be brilliant. 
He is a cool, steady player, with a clever 
twist service that nets him many points. 


Crew. 

The feature of the fall rowing season 
was the series of bumping races between 
dormitory crews, rowed during the last 
week in October at the end of the season. 
Twelve crews, rowing in two divisions 
on succeeding days, made interesting and 
close races. Afterward five of the most 
promising crews were chosen and these 
raced over the one and one-half mile 
course in the Basin. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the Claverly crew, which 
has won this race for the past two years, 
was out-classed, and the championship 
went to the Mount Auburn St. crew, the 
orders of the other eights being as fol- 
lows: 2, Beck-Hampden-Fairfax; 3, 
Thayer; 4, Claverly; 5, Randolph. The 
victorious crew was made up as follows: 
stroke, F. R. Maxwell, Jr., °10; 7, M. H. 
Richardson, Jr., 09; 6, F. Newton, ’12; 
5, E. W. Ellis, ’11; 4, R. G. Henderson, 
10; 3, E. B. Robins, 710; 2, L. W. Hill, 
10; bow, J. C. Hurd, ’10; cox., H. P. 
Faxon, ’12. Mount Auburn St. obtained 
possession for the coming year of the 
Filley Cup, presented in 1906 by B. A. G. 
Fuller, ’00. 

During the first month of the fall sea- 
son a ’Varsity squad worked on the river. 
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With 7 members of last year’s victorious 
crew as a nucleus it was a comparatively 
easy task for Coach Wray to pick his 
first eight. Several changes were made in 
the order of the first crew in the endeavor 
to find the fastest combination, and there 
seems to be no doubt, from the excellent 
record of the 1908 crew and with a good 
lot of material to choose from, that the 
1909 crew will be up to the standard set 
last year. L. Withington, ’11, who 
rowed at 5 in the Freshman boat, and 
R. Cutler, ’11, who was its stroke and 
captain, are the most likely candidates 
for the vacant seat in the first boat. 

A change that is likely to prove of great 
ultimate benefit to rowing at Harvard 
has at last materialized in the closing on 
Oct. 20 of the Charles River dam, which 
has been in process of construction in the 
East Cambridge section of the river for 
the past few years. At present the level of 
the water is about three fect below mean 
high tide; with the final completion of 
the permanent dam the water will be kept 
near the high-water level. With fresh 
water in the river it seems likely that the 
ice will freeze much more solidly and 
consequently will go out later in the 
spring; whether or not this will offset the 
benefit of having constant conditions of 
water remains to be seen. 


Crack. 


A short season of work for track can- 
didates came to a close with the Fresh- 
man meet on Oct. 20 and the annual fall 
handicap meet on Oct. 25. The Fresh- 
man games produced no remarkable per- 
formances and in point of general ex- 
cellence were below those of last year. 
Records were broken in the 220-yard 
dash and the 880-yard run; the former 
being won by K. S. Billings in 24s. and 
the latter by W. H. Fernald in 2m. 64s. 

A very much higher standard of per- 
formance was evident in the handicap 
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games of the following week. The fea- 
ture of this meet was the breaking of the 
Harvard record in the pole-vault by J. 
L. Barr, °10, who went over the bar at 
12 ft. 4% in., breaking the former record 
of 11 ft. 103 in. set by A. G. Grant, ’07, 
in 1906. Barr has improved wonderfully 
in this event since he has beer: in college 
and promises to do even better in the 
next two years. Several other promising 
men in the same event indicate that Har- 
vard’s chances of winning points in the 
pole-vault in the games next spring will 
be decidedly better than they have been 
for the past two seasons. 

The other performances in the field 
events were of mediocre quality, but on 
the track several interesting races re- 
sulted. The most closely contested event 
was the 440-yard run, which was won 
by B. L. Young, 2L., with a handicap of 
3 yards, in 504s., H. W. Kelley, ’11, 
handicap 6 yards, finished second, and 
F. M. de Selding, *10, running from 
scratch, was third in 51s. Another great 
improvement over recent years was in 
the two-mile run. P. C. Heald, 11, who 
won this event, had a handicap of 300 
yards, but the scratch man, H. Jacques, 
Jr., 11, who finished in second place, 
made the distance in 9m., 56s. Jacques 
was captain of the Freshman track team 
last year and in the final meet with the 
Yale 1911 team won both the half-mile 
and the mile runs. He seems to be 
equally good at the three distances, and 
is by far the best distance runner now in 
college. R. C. Foster, ’11, won the 220- 
yard dash from scratch in 22#s.; he is 
another promising man for the team next 
spring. Captain W. M. Rand, ’09, was 
not pushed at allin the two hurdle races 
as none of the other good hurdlers now 
eligible for the team were in the races. 

It is impossible to draw much con- 
clusion from the results of the fall meets 
as to the prospects of success next spring, 
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the experience of the past few years in- 
dicating the risk of placing much depend- 
ence on past performances in forecast- 
ing the future. Of those who scored in 
the Yale and intercollegiate meets last 
spring eight men are available as a nu- 
cleus for the 1909 team: Captain W. M. 
Rand, ’09, and G. P. Gardner, ’10, in 
the hurdles, T. S. Blumer, ’10, and E. K. 
Merrihew, 10, in the short and middle 
distances, R. G. Harwood, ’09, and R. P. 
Pope, 710, in the high jump, and C. C. 
Little, ’10, in the shot-put. The fall meets 
described above show that there is some 
material from the class of 1911 andamong 
the second string men of last year ; never- 
theless, the outlook is not so promising 
as one would like to see it. There is a 
new coach this year for the track events; 
J. G. Lathrop, who has been trainer for 
many years, having given place to W. F. 
Donovan, who has been at Harvard for 
the past two years as trainer of the foot- 
ball and baseball teams. W. E. Quinn 
will continue in charge of the field event 
candidatesand may be expected to get the 
utmost out of his material. It may not 
be out of place to say here a few words 
in regard to the new policy which is ap- 
parent this year in regard to professional 
coaches and trainers on Soldier’s Field. 
The centralizing process in the Athletic 
Association is evident in the choice of 
Donovan as trainer for the football and 
track teams; he will also have general 
oversight as before of the baseball men. 
Mr. Quinn trained the Freshman foot- 
ball team this fall in addition to coaching 
in the field events for the track team ; this 
, winter he is to look after the hockey team 
. along with the indoor track work, and in 
the spring will come back to the track 
work again. Not only are the changes 
economical, but with two men of the 
first class in the positions they should 
result in better teams. Donovan and 
Quinn are interested in their work; they 
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mix well with the men whom they are 
called on to handle, and are competent 
trainers and coaches. 

The cross-country team at this writing 
has been in only one contest, that with 
the Institute of Technology on Nov. 6, 
which resulted in a defeat for Harvard 
by 35 to 46; but Jacques and Dole broke 
the record, the former finishing in 23m. 
2¢s. Harvard won the dual races with 
Yale on Nov. 12 by 25 to 30; the in- 
tercollegiate meet at Princeton is the only 
remaining contest of the season. The 
team has not been exceptionally fortunate 
in material, for H. Jacques, Jr., ’11, is the 
only man of unusual ability. Alfred 
Shrubb, the English professional dis- 
tance runner, coached the men all 
through the season, but it is yet to be 
seen what effect his work has had in the 
development of new long-distance run- 
ners. A large squad worked through 
the early season, and the team was 
picked only on Nov. 1, when 10 men 
were taken to the training-table. 


Golf. 


In Golf the principal feature of the fall 
season was the intercollegiate tourna- 
ment, held early in October on the 
grounds of the Brae Burn Country Club. 
Harvard was represented by Capt. H. H. 
Wiler, 09, T. Briggs, 09, E. T. Clary, 
710, J. W. Coe, ’11, W. F. Morgan, ’10, 
and C, L. Lanigan, ’10. In the team play 
of the first three days the best players of 
the Harvard team were distinctly off 
their game, and Yale won the team 
championship. In the play for the in- 
dividual championship which followed 
they seemed to have returned to form, 
and two of them, Wilder and Briggs, 
reached the finals. Wilder defeated 
Briggs for the title by 6 up and 5 to play 
in the final match of 36 holes. After the 
close of the season W. F. Morgan, ’10, 
was elected captain for the coming year. 
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The prospects for the team are excellent, 
with Wilder and Briggs as the mainstay. 
Baseball, 


Fall practice in Baseball was held for 
three weeks to keep the men in condition 
and to give the coach and captain a line 
on the new men. Several of the best 
members of the squad did not come out, 
because they were engaged with other 
sports, and the practice was largely of 
second string players and of candidates 
from the 1911 team. L. P. Pieper, ’03, 
has been re-appointed coach of the team 
after two years of successful work. The 
prospects for the season of 1909 are ex- 
cellent on paper, for of last year’s team 
only three men are gone, Capt. Leonard 
at third base, H. McCall at second, and 
F. A. Harding, one of the three men who 
won their letters, on first base. T. Briggs, 
09, and R. W. Hall, ’10, are the other 
men who have played the position. With 
Hartford and Hicks, the regulars of last 
year, and McKay from the 1911 team, 
the pitching staff will be strong. Capt. 
Currier will be behind the bat, and the 
outfield remains intact with Lanigan, 
Harvey, and Aronson. There are several 
possibilities for the vacant positions, 
none of them of exceptional promise. 


IAotes. 


R. Amory, ’10, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the football team in 
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place of W. B. Parsons, '10, resigned. T. 
T. Scudder, ’11, is the second assistant. 
—A. G. Cable, 09, is manager of the 
baseball team this year, with J. P. Millet, 
10, as assistant. —J. R. Gilman,’09, and 
F. A. Brewer, ’10, are captain and man- 
ager respectively of the shooting team. — 
M. Waide, ’10, has been made manager 
of the University lacrosse team in place 
of F. Shaw, ’09, who has left college. At 
a recent meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse League the championship for 
the season of 1908 was formally awarded 
to Harvard, as the result of the games 
played last spring. A silver cup to be 
placed in the Trophy Room of the Union 
and medals for each of the players are 
the emblems of victory. The prospects 
for next season are encouraging, with 10 
men left over from last year’s team. — 
Six experienced men from last year’s 
team are available for the basketball 
team this winter, and a fairly good sea- 
son should result. The men who are 
eligible are Capt. E. S. Allen, ’09, E. S. 
Currie, 09, P. Brooks, ’09, S. H. Brown, 
10, G. G. Browne, °10, and W. F. 
Scribner, ’10.— E. Wigglesworth, ’08, 
has presented a perpetual challenge cup 
to the shooting team to be shot for each 
fall and spring. The cup will be awarded 
to the competitor making the best score 
for 10 strings of 25 birds each. 
R. L. Groves, ’10. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ARIZONA. 


Our fourth annual dinner was held in 
the Hotel Adams, Phoenix, on Nov. 12. 
A thorough canvass of the territory has 
increased our membership list, and re- 
cent arrivals are adding strength to 


our organization. The body politic was 
represented by J. H. Page, ’01, Secre- 
tary of Arizona. The medal which our 
club is offering annually at the Tempe 
Normal School for a prize essay on Ari- 
zona, was awarded for 1908 to Miss 
Maude Perry, for a paper entitled 
“Range Life.” Edward Kent, ’83, Chief 
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Justice of Arizona, was selected this year 
as one of the speakers at Commence- 
ment. R. S. Goodrich, 98, who also 
made the pilgrimage to Cambridge, drew 
a prize at the Decennial, for going the 
longest distance. We anticipate hearing 
from these fortunate members if the ivy 
is still green. Prof. S. C. Newsom, ’95, 
who resigned from the faculty of the 
University of Arizona at Tucson last 
summer to take over the work of super- 
intending the public schools of that city, 
has had marked success in the increased 
enrolment, and the efficient organiza- 
tion, which must be credited to him. 
Guy L. Jones, ’03, Sec. 
BOSTON. 

The Club membership is now 700. 
The following notice has been sent to 
members: 

PROGRAM OF EVENTS FOR MEMBERS 

OF THE HARVARD CLUB OF 
BOSTON 1908-1909 

A dinner in Boston to the victorious 
1908 University Crew and Nine on Nov. 
13, 1908. 

If the season’s results are sufficiently 
fortunate to justify it, a dinner to the 
University Eleven some time in Decem- 
ber, 1908. 

In January, 1909, smoker and recep- 
tion in Boston to the first group of 
scholars in Harvard College. 

Annual meeting for the election of 
officers will be held on the second Wed- 
nesday in January, 1909. 

In February, 1909, the first of the an- 
nual dinners of the Club. 

In April, 1909, smoker and reception 
to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

In May, 1909, delegation to the Con- 
vention of Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Cincinnati, O. 

In June, 1909, on the day before Com- 
mencement, a luncheon to visiting grad- 
uates. 
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If it be found feasible, the Club may 
make arrangements for seating its mem- 
bers in a body at the football game with 
Yale in New Haven, and also for special 
train accommodations to and from New 
Haven which shall include refreshments. 

With the Railway Passenger Asso- 
ciation, also, special accommodations 
and rates to and from Cincinnati in 
May, 1909, can be secured. 

A Club pianist and chorister will be 
appointed to the end that a permanent 
corps of singers and entertainers may be 
established to form an effective nucleus 
at the Club entertainments. 

This schedule is not necessarily com- 
plete; other entertainments will be pro- 
vided for whenever the occasion requires. 

Members of the Club are requested to 
notify the Secretary of any mistake or 
change in their addresses. Address 112 
Water Street, Boston. 

For the Executive Committee, 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The Club held its annual meeting on 
October 27. After the dinner, business 
matters were discussed, principally the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
to be held here next May or June under 
the Club’s auspices for the second time 
within six years. It was voted that a 
committee be appointed to draw up suit- 
able resolutions on the death of Prof. 
Norton, to whom Harvard has owed so 
much. It was also voted to appoint a 
committee to increase the subscription 
list among the Club members to the 
Harvard Bulletin and the Graduates’ 
Magazine. To this committee were sub- 
sequently named C. T. Greve, ’84, 
chairman, C. B. Lewis, ’05, and M. T. 
Ackerland, ’08. Officers for the ensuing 
year were then elected as follows: Pres., 
W. W. Taylor; vice-pres., H. M. Levy; 
sec., G. W. Thayer; treas., R. R. Cald- 
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well; chorister, J. J. Rowe; executive 
Committee; Stewart Shillito, E. H. 
Pendleton, Max Hirsch. 

G. P. Hunt, the choice of the Nom- 
inating Committee for Secretary, de- 
clined the position because of the great 
work already entailed upon him by the 
secretaryship of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. 

The Club has at present over 125 mem- 
bers, and is in a most prosperous con- 
dition. It would be glad to learn of any 
Harvard men in Cincinnati or the im- 
mediate vicinity who have not been 
brought to its attention. 

Through the kindness of the Univers- 
ity Club, returns will be furnished of the 
Yale football game. It is hoped that this 
will prove true kindness. 

Gordon W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

At the last meeting of the Association 
it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee might change the date of the an- 
nual meeting and dinner to some day 
in the spring, if by so doing it was found 
that more of the older secretaries would 
come. Due notice of any change will be 
made and the committee will welcome 
any suggestions secretaries may be will- 
ing to make. 

A. J. Garceau, 91, Sec. 


HAWAII. 


On Sept. 12, 20 members of the Club 
attended a chowder supper and smoker 
at Kaliula, the mountain house of W. R. 
Castle, 1’72, on Tantalus Heights, back 
of Honolulu. Some of the Club arrived 
in carriages and on horseback, others — 
perhaps a bit short-winded but with 
quickened appetites and doubled capac- 
ity — came on foot. The long table set 
in the big living-room was attractively 
decorated with crimson carnations. On 
the walls hung Harvard flags of various 
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sizes and designs, while on a panel back 
of the host the two class numerals ’58 
and ’08 in large crimson figures stood 
out bravely, to show that although this 
Club is young in years it yet spans in its 
membership an eventful period. 

Cold meats, salads, and ice cream 
followed the chowder. Then came 
stories — tales of weird and wild ad- 
venture — and later those who felt so 
inclined relieved their feelings by at- 
tempting with less rather than greater 
artistic success, but with much inward 
joy, the rendition of classics from the 
University Song Book. A full moon 
added to the pleasure of the evening and 
made the walk back to town fully as 
enjoyable as had been the climb up the 
mountain at sunset. 

Those present were W. R. Castle, 172, 
J.M. Monsarrat, p’78, S. M. Ballou, ’93, 
J. A. Wilder, ’93, R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, 
P. L. Horne, ’92, E. V. Wilcox, ’92, A. 
F. Griffiths, 99, W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, 
W. A. Love, [02], C. H. Olson, / ’04, 
N. G. Spencer, [’03], A. L. Castle, ’06, 
F. D. Lowrey, ’08, S. M. Lowrey, A. 
Lowrey, F. T. Dillingham, H. Castle, 
[08], A. J. Afong, [’03], and H. M. Bal- 
lou, ’92, and G. Davies guests. 

R. S. Hosmer, a 94, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The Club will have a Smoker during 
the holidays to which all students at- 
tending Harvard, who reside in Milwau- 
kee or vicinity, are cordially invited. 

F. Boesel, 1°99, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 

The first annual meeting and dinner 
were held at Providence on Nov. 20. 
C. T. Billings of Lowell, president of the 
Federation, presided. President Eliot 
and Dean Briggs represented the Univer- 
sity. The Rhode Island Harvard Club 
entertained the visitors at luncheon; 
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and it was arranged that a special train 
should take those who wished to the 
Harvard-Yale football game at New 
Haven on the following day. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The officers and standing committees 
of the Club for the current year are as 
follows: Pres., A.G. Fox, ’69; vice-pres., 
C. G. Kidder, 72; treas., D. I. Mackie, 
83; sec., L. P. Marvin, ’98. Board of 
Managers: — To serve until May, 1909: 
P. B. Olney, ’64,. J. H. Robb, 66, F. R. 
Appleton, ’75, F. G. Caffey, 91, F. R. 
Swift, 99; to serve until May, 1910: 
James Byrne, ’77, W. K. Draper, ’85, C. 
A. de Gersdorff, ’87, Eliot Tuckerman, 
94, D. M. Goodrich, ’98; to serve until 
May, 1911: Eugene Treadwell, ’72, R. B. 
Moffat, ’83, F. C. Huntington, ’87,'T. W. 
Lamont, ’92, Nicholas Biddle,’00. Com- 
mittee on Admissions: — Te serve until 
May, 1909: E. J. Wendell,’82, B. T. Til- 
ton, ’90, J. E. Postlethwaite, ’01, J. A. 
Dix, ’02, Ralph Sanger, 04, B.S. Pren- 
tice, 05, S. N. Hinckley, ’05; to serve 
until May, 1910: J. H. Huddleston, ’86, 
Walter Alexander, ’87, chairman, E. R. 
Marvin,’99, Harold Fitzgerald,’00, Gren- 
ville Clark, 03, H. C. Smith, 93, J. W. 
Burden, ’06; to serve until May, 1911: 
H. A. Curtis, 96, J. H. Iselin, 96, J. W. 
Prentiss, ’98, H. B. Clark, ’01, Crawford 
Blagden, ’02, F. D. Roosevelt, ’04, sec., 
F. R. Dick, ’07. House committee: 
Nicholas Biddle, ’00, chairman, J. P. 
Welsh, ’97, D. M. Goodrich, ’98, George 
Von Utassy, 98, D. G. Harris, ’00. 
Auditing committee: A. G. Hodges, ’74, 
chairman, Dexter Blagden, ’93. Com- 
mittee on literature and art: F. R. 
Appleton, chairman, E. S. Martin, ’77, 
J. A. Gade, ’96. Chorister, Francis 
Rogers, 91. 
At the first monthly meeting, in Octo- 
ber, Edgar H. Wells, ’97, gave a very 
interesting talk on the general subject 





of the University at the opening of the 
College year, with particular reference 
to the registration and the inferences to 
be drawn therefrom, the football situa- 
tion,‘and the work of the Appointments 
Office. It is expected that an Appoint- 
ments Office at the Harvard Club will be 
established shortly under the general 
supervision of Mr. Wells, Secretary for 
Appointments at Harvard University, 
and it is hoped that such an office may 
be of distinct use in securing positions 
for Harvard men in and around New 
York. 

The annual dinner of the Club will 
probably be held on Jan. 27, 1909. 

A large delegation from the Club went 
to the meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs in Philadelphia last May, 
and it is expected that almost as large 
a delegation will arrange to go to the next 
meeting of the Clubs in Cincinnati. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


We have been enjoying a quiet though 
entirely satisfactory year, with our mem- 
bership continually though gradually 
increasing. The Club has awarded its 
scholarship of $450 to Beverly S. Allen, 
of the University of California, for the 
present College year, and he is now pur- 
suing his graduate work at Harvard. 
The Club’s officers are: Pres., Hon. C. 
M. Belshaw; vice-presidents, R. C. 
Harrison, Dr. T. W. Huntington; sec., 
Philip Bancroft; treas., J. S. Severance. 

Philip Bancroft, ’03, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

The Harvard Club gave last year four 
Sunday concerts, each attended by 1500 
persons. ‘There was an orchestra of 
10 pieces under Prof. Kuenzlen. The 
total cost, raised by subscription, was 
$415.24. The Club hopes to continue 
this excellent work this year. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 
*,* The personal news is compiled from 


information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other reli- 
able sources. The value of this department 
might be greatly enhanced if Harvard men 
everywhere would contribute to it. Responsi- 
bility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
tating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1844. 
H. F. Jounson, Sec., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

George Francis Parkman, son of 
George (H. C. 1809) and Eliza Agnes 
(McDonogh) Parkman, was born in 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1823, and died there 
Sept. 16, 1908. He fitted at the Boston 
Latin School. InCollege he distinguished 
himself in his studies, was a member of 
the I. O. K., Kp. of the Hasty Pudding, 
a member of the Alpha Delta Phi and 
Phi Beta Kappa. He was one of the 
Class marshals at the funeral of Pres. 
W. H. Harrison, April 20, 1841. On 
graduating, he entered the Law School, 
took his LL.B. degree in 1846, entered 
the office of Sidney Bartlett, 18, in Bos- 
ton, and was admitted to the bar in 1847; 
but never practised. He made Boston 
his home, and bequeathed some $5,000,- 
000 to that city to maintain and beautify 
its parks. He was unmarried. 


1846. 
Rev. W. L. Ropss, Sec., 
Andover. 
To the record of Walter Mitchell in the 
last Magazine, some additions should be 
made. He was born in Nantucket, Jan. 
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22, 1826, the son of John R. and Eliza 
(Brock) Mitchell. Studied law in New 
Bedford and in Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in Bristol Co., 
Mass., in 1849. Becoming an Episcopal 
clergyman, he received priest’s orders in 
1860, and was rector, successively, of 
churches in Stamford, Conn. ; Phila- 
delphia; Rutland, Vt.; Middletown, 
Ct.; and Rye, N. Y.; and was chaplain 
at Kenyon College, Gambier, O., 1890- 
92. He was also Jecturer in Berkeley 
Divinity School, frony 1866 to 1872, on 
the Relations of Science to Revelation. 
He was a contributor to the Aflantic 
Monthly from 1858 to 1894, and was on 
the editorial board of the Churchman for 
several years. ‘Two novels appeared 
from his pen, “Bryan Maurice,” and 
“Two Strings to his Bow.” The Poem 
before the Harvard Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in 1875 was delivered 
by him; it was entitled “The Mocking 
Bird,” and was published in Scribner’s 
Monthly for December, 1875. His poem, 
“Tacking Ship Off Shore,” contributed 
to the first volume of the Aflantic 
Monthly, is characterized by Senator G. 
F. Hoar, in his “ Autobiography,” as “ one 
of the most spirited and perfect of its 
kind in literature.’ He was married 
Sept. 20, 1854, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
to Amy, daughter of Leonard Carpenter, 
Esq. They had no children. — Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton died in Cambridge 
on Oct. 21. A memoir of him is printed 
earlier in this issue. — William Sohier 
Dexter died at Beverly Farms on 
Sept. 6. He was born in Boston, Feb. 
12, 1828, the son of George M. and 
Elizabeth A. (Amory) Dexter. He was 
eighth in descent from Richard Dexter 
who originally settled in Malden. After 
graduating from Harvard he at once 
entered the Law School, where he took 
his degree in 1848. He then began to 
practise law in Boston. His great ability 
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as an investor gave him a high place 
among the trustees of Boston, and as 
director in many of the large financial 
enterprises. He was at different times 
president of the Provident Institution for 
Savings and of the Nat. Union Bank, 
both of Boston, and of the Lowell Gas 
Co.; vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Co.; a di- 
rector of the Fifty Associates and a trustee 
of the Boston Real Estate Trust. He 
married, May 20, 1856, Eliza S. 'Ticknor, 
daughter of Prof. George Ticknor, h ’14, 
by whom he had four children — Elsie; 
George T., ’81; Rose L.; and Philip, ’89. 
— The Class has now only four sur- 
vivors: Dr. A. L. Merrill, of Exeter, N. 
H.; Hon. J. B. F. Osgood, of Salem; 
Rev. W. L. Ropes, of Andover; and J. 
A. Stevens, of Newport, R. I. — Daniel 
Sargent Curtis, born in Boston, Nov. 9, 
1825, died in London, July 2, 1908, 
was the son of Thomas Buckminster 
Curtis, who was a midshipman in the 
U.S. Navy in the War of 1812, and later 
merchant and banker in Boston; and of 
Maria Osborne Sargent, daughter of 
Daniel Sargent and Mary Frazier, his 
wife. He went through the usual private 
school curriculum of his time in Boston, 
was graduated at Harvard College in 
1846, and at the Law School in 1849, and 
was duly admitted to the bar. He never 
practised law, but after two years’ travel 
and study in Europe, he entered the 
counting-room of his father, who was 
Boston manager and agent of the mer- 
chant and banking houses of Brown, 
Shipley & Co., of London and Liver- 
pool, and Brown Bros. & Co., of New 
York and Boston. In this office he suc- 
ceeded his father and later retired from 
business in 1876 and thereafter lived 
abroad. In 1853 he married Ariana 
Randolph Wormeley, daughter of Ad- 
miral Ralph Randolph Wormeley, R.N., 
and of Caroline Preble, his wife, daughter 





of Eben Preble, of Boston. Their Bos- 
ton residence was 74 Mt. Vernon St., 
later 214 Beacon St., and at Chestnut 
Hill, and Newport, R. I., and finally 
for many years at Palazzo Barbaro, 
Grand Canal, Venice, with a winter 
apartment in Rome. He died in London, 
July 2, 1908, of heart failure, after an 
illness of two days. His widow survives 
with their two sons, Ralph Wormeley 
Curtis, ’76, who lives at St. Jean-sur- 
Mer, on the Riviera, who married Elisa 
(de Wolf Colt), widow of Arthur Rotch, 
and has two daughters, Sylvia and Mar- 
jorie; and Osborne Sargent Curtis, ’78, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, 
1882, who lives in Norfolk, England, and 
married Henrietta Garnett Gandy, of 
Penrith, Cumberland, England, and has 
sons, Henry Osborne, now of the 60th 
Rifles, English Army, and Arthur 
Randolph Wormeley, and a daughter, 
Ariana Edith. Mr. Curtis shrank from 
political office and publicity. He served 
for several years as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Boston Public 
Library. To his intimates he was 
known as a writer of great literary 
facility and polished style, but owing to 
his own fastidious and critical taste, no 
writings of his were published. He early 
obtained and retained to the last a wide 
reputation as a brilliant wit and racon- 
teur. He was always a great reader and 
a master of historical and artistic litera- 
ture. His social and genial temperament 
led to his intimacy and friendship with 
many persons of distinction in America, 
Europe, and also in India, whither he had 
made several journeys. An oil portrait 
of him by Mancini is owned by his 
family, but has never been reproduced. 
The most striking likeness of him ap- 
pears in a painting by Sargent, an interior 
of the grand salon of his Venetian 
palace, in which are grouped he and his 
wife and their son Ralph and his wife. 
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This picture was given by Sargent as his 
diploma picture on his election as a 
member of the Royal Academy, and 
hangs in the Diploma Gallery at Bur- 
lington House, London. It has frequently 
been reproduced in magazine articles 
on Sargent and his works. 


1852. 
S. L. Tuornprke, Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

George Edward Head, Lieut.-Col. 
U. S. Army, retired, died on Sept. 8, at 
Newport, N. Y. He was the son of 
George Edward (1812) and Hannah 
Catlin Head, and was born in Boston, 
Feb. 4, 1831, and fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School. He graduated in 
medicine in 1855, with honor. He was 
then for a while in the Rhode Island 
Hospital, and in 1857-58 acted as Asst. 
Surgeon, U. S. A., at Fort Mackinaw. 
From 1859 to 1861 he was practising 
medicine at Amherst, Mass. In July, 
1861, he was commissioned Ist lieuten- 
ant in the 11th Infantry, U. S. A., and 
until October was engaged in recruiting 
service in Boston. In 1862, his regiment 
having been attached to the Army of the 
Potomac, he took part in the various 
battles of the Peninsula Campaign, the 
second battle of Bull Run, and the great 
battles of Antietam and Fredericksburg. 
In 1864 he was commissioned captain. 
The years after the war, until his retire- 
ment for age, were passed in the routine 
of army life, at first in various stations 
in the East; afterward, from 1870 to 
1874, on the plains in Kansas and the 
Indian Territory; still later in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. For a part 
of the time since his retirement he lived 
at Annapolis, Md., and later at New- 
port, N. Y., which had been the early 
home of his wife, Lydia Barry. His 
wife died in 1876. His two daugh- 
ters, both married, survive. — Andrew 
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Washburn died at Brookline, Sept. 28. 
He was the son of Joshua and Sylvia 
Washburn, and was born in Auburn- 
dale, Aug. 23, 1830. He was fitted for 
college in Auburndale, and entered at 
Middlebury, Vermont, where he took 
the prize for scholarship. He joined the 
Class of *52 in the Senior year. After 
graduation, he was teaching for some 
years in various country towns and in 
Boston, and in 1860 was superintend- 
ent of the Massachusetts School for the 
Idiotic and Feeble Minded. In 1861 he 
was commissioned Ist lieutenant in the 
14th Reg. Mass. Vol. In 1862, the regi- 
ment having been converted into a heavy 
artillery regiment, he was commissioned 
as major and served as regimental and 
brigade quartermaster, and also as regi- 
mental and brigade chief of ordnance. 
After two years of service in the Army of 
the Potomac he resigned on account of 
ill health and returned to Massachusetts. 
He was employed at the Watertown 
Arsenal until the close of the war. He 
then went to Richmond, Va., as Super- 
intendent of Schools under the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and also had charge 
of the white schools of the American 
Union Commission of New York. He 
was later appointed inspector of schools 
for Virginia with headquarters at Rich- 
mond. While member of the City Coun- 
cil of Richmond in 1870 he drafted a bill 
organizing the schools under the new 
order. With Dr. Sears, agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, he established the Richmond 
Normal School, and was its principal for 
five years. He returned to Massachu- 
setts in 1875, to reside in Walpole, and 
served on the school board as chairman. 
In 1878 he moved to Hyde Park. He was 
a member of many societies of Boston 
and Hyde Park, and was prominent in 
the movement for making Memorial Day 
a holiday. Of late his home has been in 
Brookline. He died of uraemia after two 
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or three weeks’ illness. His wife, one son, 
and one daughter survive him. 


1853. 
S. S. Suaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Cambridge. 

The following corrections should be 
made in the notice of the late Rev. 
George Sturgis Paine in the September 
number. He was not the grandson of 
Russell Sturgis, ’23, but in fact his first 
cousin, both being grandchildren of 
Russell Sturgis, originally of Barnstable, 
afterwards of Boston. Mr. Paine’s life 
was largely spent abroad. After gradua- 
tion in 1853 he traveled extensively on 
the Continent and in England and re- 
sided for a long time in Paris, studying 
French and attending lectures at the 
University. On a second visit in 1858 
he passed eight months at Rome. On 
his return he began his studies, pursued 
privately and at the General Theological 
Seminary, of New York, for the Episco- 
pal ministry. He was ordained deacon in 
1861, and priest in 1862. He never be- 
came the settled rector of a parish, but 
officiated in various places for various 
periods from one day to two years. In 
1888, after a service of 10 years, he re- 
signed the office of secretary and treas- 
urer of the Central Convocation of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. He spent the 
years 1893 and 1894 in New York City. 
In 1895 he sailed for Europe for an in- 
definite period, finally taking up a per- 
manent residence in London, varied by 
visits to the Continent, and he died 
suddenly in London on Aug. 1 last. He 
was never married. — Pres. C. W. Eliot 
resigned, on Oct. 10, the presidency of 
Harvard; the resignation is to take effect 
on or before May 19, 1909, when he will 
have completed 40 years of service. — As 
the Magazine goes to press the death is 
announced on Nov. 18 of Edward King; 
he was in his 76th year. 





1855. 
E. H. Azsor, Sec., 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

‘Twelve members of the Class at- 
tended the annual dinner at the Union 
Club on Tuesday evening before Com- 
mencement. The Class began its usual 
winter meetings in November, according 
to the custom which it has maintained 
during the past 18 years. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec.. 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

On Oct. 24 C. F. Adams, by invitation 
of the leading citizens of Richmond, Va., 
irrespective of party, delivered an ora- 
tion there on the way to break up the 
Solid South. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec.. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Jacob Farnum Holt, who has been 
for many years professor of anatomy 
and hygiene at the Central High School, 
Philadelphia, died Aug. 30 from heart 
failure. Born at Greenfield, N. H.. 
July 24, 1831, he attended Phillips An- 
dover Academy and from there entered 
Harvard. Going to Philadelphia he took 
a course in the Medical School of the 

Jniversity of Pennsylvania and grad- 
uated from there with the Class of 1859. 
He was a member of the faculty of the 
Philadelphia Polytechnic College until 
1862, when he entered the Union Army 
as surgeon, seeing active service in the 
field until 1865. He was present at Bull 
Run and Gettysburg. At the close of the 
war he again went back to the Polytech- 
nic College, where he stayed until 1867, 
when he was made professor of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene at the Philadel- 
phia Central High School, and in 1896 
he was made head of the department of 
biology of the school. In 1891, when 
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Commander R. E. Peary made his dash 
for the North Pole, Dr. Holt accom- 
panied him, and returned with many 
valuable photographs and _ interesting 
souvenirs of the far north. Dr. Holt was 
a member of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Sydenham Medi- 
cal Coterie, the Harvard Club, Univers- 
ity Club, the Geographical Society, the 
National Geographical Society, and the 
Forestry Association. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of National Science 
and of the Academy of Political and 
Social Science. He married, in 1898, 
Lauria C. Walters of Ashfield, Pa., who 
survives with one daughter. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurrte, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Clayton Francis Becker died in Den- 
ver, Colo., June 28, 1907. He was born 
in Russellville, Ky., March 31, 1838, his 
parents being Theodore and Minerva 
(Allison) Becker. He entered Senior. 
After graduation he entered the Harvard 
Law School, and received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1862, and took the degree of 
A.M. in course the same year. He wasa 
clerk in the Post Office Department in 
Washington until June, 1866. He began 
the practice of law in Russellville, but 
moved to St. Louis, Mo., the next year. 
Some years later he moved to Colorado, 
and in 1887 he was a county judge, 
living in Central City. Still later, he 
moved to Denver He married, June 29, 
1867, Miss Margaret Morris; writing to 
theClass Secretary in 1869, he mentioned 
a son, but gave no further information. 


1862. 
C. E. GrinnELL, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 
John Harvey Treat, formerly of Law- 
rence and well known to the older resid- 
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ents of that city, died at Pittsfield, N. H., 
on Nov. 9, after an illness of about three 
weeks. He was the son of James A. 
Treat, a pioneer business man of Law- 
rence, and was born in Pittsfield, N. H., 
on July 23, 1839. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1862 and went into business 
with his father; retired in 1892. He was 
the author of many literary works, in- 
cluded among which were “ Notes on the 
Rubrics,” etc., 1882; “The Catholic 
Faith,” 1886; “Truro Baptisms,” 1886; 
“Genealogy of the Treat Family,” etc., 
and of many pamphlets. He was a mem- 
ber of various societies. Since 1888 he has 
been a generous benefactor of Harvard. 
In that year he gave the College a large 
entomological collection and a valuable 
library; in 1900 he gave part of the 
Riant Library; and in 1901 a fund to 
purchase all books illustrating the Ro- 
man Catacombs. In 1888 he gave the 
New England Historic Genealogical 
Society a collection of ancient coins. — 
John Read, Rep., isa presidential elector. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

G. G. Crocker was appointed by the 
Governor a delezate to the Third Annual 
Convention of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway Association and attended 
the convention which was held in Chica- 
go in October. — Le Roy Sunderland 
Gove, whose health had been failing for 
some months, died Sept. 21, at his home 
in Cranford, N. J. The immediate cause 
of his death was apoplexy. He was 
born at Amesbury, April 2, 1838, son of 
Jacob and Abigail H. (Sanborn) Gove; 
fitted at Phillips Exeter Academy ; served 
on the U.S. Sanitary Commission in Vir- 
ginia; studied law in the office of A. J. 
Heath in New York; was admitted to the 
bar there, April 20, 1866; from 1878 to 
1883 was assistant on the Reporter, a law 
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journal of Boston; in 1884 was trial as- 
sistant district attorney in New York. 
He married, Jan. 22, 1873, Abigail 
Barnett, of New York. — A. G. Sedg- 
wick has been appointed the Godkin 
Lecturer at Harvard for 1908-09. — Dr. 
Franklin Theodore Howe, a non-gradu- 
ate, died July 28, at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., after an illness of two 
weeks. The immediate cause of his death 
was heart-failure. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 24, 1841. He entered College 
with the Class of ’63. He left College in 
1862, and enlisted as private in the 40th 
Mass. Vols. After the war he studied 
medicine, and received the degree of 
M.D. at Georgetown Medical College 
in 1866. Was engaged in journalism, 
chiefly in Washington. He married, Aug. 
6, 1864, Maria F. Griffith, by whom he 
had 10 children. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincotn, Sec., 
742 Exchange Building, Boston. 

William Edward Silsbee died July 16, 
1908, at Boston. He was born Sept. 27, 
1845, in Salem, Mass., and was the son 
of Nathaniel, ’24, and Marianne Cabot 
Devereux Silsbee. His father was 
treasurer of Harvard College from 1862 
to 1876. His grandfather, Nathaniel 
Silsbee, was U.S. Senator from Massa- 
chusetts from 1826 to 1835. He was con- 
nected with Col. Timothy Pickering, 
who served in the Revolutionary War, 
and with numerous graduates of Har- 
vard College among the Silsbee, Picker- 
ing, and Devereux families. His youth 
was spent in Salem, where from the age 
of 10 to 17 years he attended the school 
kept by Henry F. Waters, ’55, and after- 
wards by Oliver Carleton, and having 
moved to Boston he completed his studies 
preparatory to entering College at the 
Boston Latin School. He entered College 
with the Class in 1863. He was a member 


of the Institute, and Hasty Pudding 
Club and received his degree in due 
course in 1867. After graduation he 
studied law in Boston and at the Harvard 
Law School. In 1870 he went to Europe 
and studied law at the University of 
Berlin, continuing his studies in Boston 
after his return in the fall of 1873. He 
was admitted to the bar April 12, 1875, 
but never entered into practice. For 
several years he spent his summers in 
Europe, but for many years past he lived 
in Milton in summer and in Boston in 
winter. He was several times a member 
of the Democratic Town Committee of 
Milton, and a delegate to numerous 
Democratic conventions. He was a 
member of the Somerset and Boston 
Athletic clubs. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

John Reynolds, of Montclair, N. J., 
died at New York on Aug. 27, after an 
operation for sarcoma of the stomach. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 17, 
1850, and fitted for College at the Brook- 
lyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. During his four years in Harvard 
he attained high rank in his studies, his 
tastes leading him to devote himself 
largely to ancient and modern languages; 
and he was also prominent in baseball, 
playing on his class nine in freshman year 
and on the ’ Varsity for three years. He 
went abroad soon after graduating and 
studied law at Gottingen, returning in 
the autumn of 1873, when he entered the 
Columbia College Law School and re- 
ceived his degree in 1875. He wasin act- 
ive law practice in New York City until 
1889, when he went to Italy to attend to 
the settlement of the estate of a deceased 
uncle, and remained there until 1897. 
During his residence in Florence he de- 
voted a great deal of attention to the 
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classic Italian literature and collected 
a library of Italian works said to be 
second to no private collection in this 
country. Since his return he has resided 
in Montclair, but has not engaged in 
active practice, devoting himself prin- 
cipally to literature. He was married 
Oct. 11, 1877, to Agnes C. Treadwell, of 
Brooklyn, who survives him, together 
with four sons, one of whom, the eldest, 
is now in the Harvard Law School. 
During College he was one of the found- 
ers of the Everett Athenzeum, and a lead- 
ing member of the 11H Society, and was 
greatly endeared to all his associates. 
An omnivorous reader he also possessed 
a very retentive memory and a remark- 
able faculty for quoting verbatim from 
a wide range of authors, which with a 
ready fund of apt anecdotes made him a 
most delightful companion and the life 
of all the Class reunions. Even in his 
later years of intense suffering he was full 
of enthusiasm and bubbling over with 
wit and humor. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrxcoun, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Charlemagne Tower, late ambassador 
to Germany, has returned to Philadel- 
phia, intending to enter actively into 
business. — Robert Chamblet Hooper 
died Aug. 13, 1908, at Manchester. He 
was born in Boston, April 23, 1849, and 
was the oldest son of Robert C. Hooper 
and Adeline Denny (Ripley) Hooper, the 
.eldest daughter of Gen. James Wolfe 
Ripley, who was Chief of Ordnance for 
three years during the Rebellion. After 
being at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. 
H., he fitted for College while abroad, but 
was obliged to leave during Junior year 
on account of continued ill health and 
he then tock a voyage around the world. 
He was a member of the Institute, A. 
K. E., Hasty Pudding, Med. Fac., and 
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the Hyde Park Club, and President of 
the Class Boat Club and also one of the 
executive committee of the Harvard 
Boat Club. For many years he was 
president of the Constitution Wharf Co. 
with an office at 85 Milk St., Boston. 
He was appointed a Prison Commission- 
er by Gov. Ames in 1887 and again in 
1889. This position he resigned and de- 
clined a re-appointment by Gov. Russell. 
He was treasurer of the Soldier’s Field 
Fund and raised the largest part of the 
money necessary to improve the Field. 
Under the name of Chamblet he had for 
many years taken great interest in stee- 
plechasing and was the owner of several 
celebrated horses. He was for many 
years chairman of the board of stewards 
of the Country Club and was the donor 
of the Dukes Cup raced for annually at 
that club. It has been said of him that 
he was “‘a fine sportsman and a fine en- 
courager of sport in others.”” He was a 
member of the Somerset, Exchange, 
Tavern, and Eastern Yacht Clubs. His 
wife, Helen A. Ames, daughter of the 
late Frederic L. Ames, °54, to whom he 
was married June 7, 1887, died two years 
ago. A daughter, Helen Ames, survives. 


1874. 
G. P. SAaNGeEr, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, who died 
in London, Eng., Sept. 21, 1908, was 
born in Salem, Feb. 18, 1853. His father 
was Manuel Fenollosa, and his mother, 
Mary Silsbee of that city. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard with highest honors 
in philosophy in 1874, and was made 
professor of political economy and phil- 
osophy in Tokio University in 1878, and 
in 1880 he was chosen professor of philo- 
sophy and logic at Tokio University. 
During 1886 and 1887 he was imperial 
fine arts commissioner to the Japanese 
Government. He also was professor of 
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esthetics in and manager of the Tokio 
Fine Arts Academy and manager of the 
art department of the Imperial Museum 
at Tokio. In 1890 he was chosen curator 
of the department of Oriental Art in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. He was 
long regarded an authority on the art, 
literature, history, philosophy and relig- 
ions of China and Japan, and had writ- 
ten much on these subjects. He was thrice 
decorated by the Mikado of Japan. One 
of his decorations was that of the fourth 
class of the Rising Sun, with which he 
was honored in 1886; another was that 
of the third class of the same order in 
1890, while later he was given the third 
class of the Sacred Mirror. His publica- 
tions included various monographs and 
catalogues on Oriental Art for the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. which he did be- 
tween the years 1890 and 1896. Many 
magazine articles on Oriental subjects 
appeared from time to time from his pen. 
He also published volumes of poems en- 
titled “‘ East and West,” and the “ Discov- 
ery of America and Other Poems.” Prof. 
Fenollosa lectured frequently on_ his 
special subjects. It was he who founded 
the system of art instruction now in 
vogue at the Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He also had made a special 
study of the history of European art as 
found in the galleries, churches, and 
private collections on the Continent. He 
married, Dec. 28, 1895, Mary McNeill, 
of New York, who, under the pseudonym 
of “Sidney McCall,” is a popular novelist. 


1875. 
W. A. Reep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

William Henry Wadsworth died at his 
home in Maysville, Ky., Sept. 27, 
1908. He was son of William Henry and 
Martha Morehead (Wood) Wadsworth, 
born at Maysville, Ky., March 14, 1853. 
He entered Antioch College, but left 
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during Sophomore year and came to 
Harvard. After graduation he studied 
law, wasadmitted to the bar at Maysville, 
Ky., in October, 1876, and practised law 
at Maysville. He was engaged in cor- 
poration practice, representing banks, 
turnpikes, and railroads, was counsel for 
the Louisville & Nashville R. R. and 
general counsel for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R. R. Co. in Kentucky. Was with 
his father, as Wadsworth & Son, until 
the death of the former in April, 1893, 
and since that date succeeded to the 
positions held by the firm. He was chair- 
man of the Board of Education of the 
city of Maysville. He left a widow (Lucy 
H. Harrison) and two children. — Rev. 
C. E. Stowe has resigned his pastorate 
of the Congregational Church of Bridge- 
water. — F. P. Fish has been chosen 
president and W. A. Reed vice-president 
of the Mass. Branch of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education.— Nathaniel Langdon Froth- 
ingham died at his summer home at Rye 
Beach, N. H., Oct. 24, 1908, of heart- 
failure. He was the son of Ward Brooks 
and Josephine (Brown) Frothingham, 
born at Burlington, Jan. 6, 1856. Fitted 
for College at Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
After graduation he attended lectures in 
Roman law in the University at Leipzig 
until the fall of 1877, and after his return 
studied at the Harvard Law School 
from 1877 to 1880. Admitted to Suffolk 
barin April, 1880. June, 1889, accepted 
the appointment of law clerk in the 
Patent Office at Washington, D. C. 
March 4, 1891, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents. In the 
autumn of 1893 he resumed practice of 
the law at Washington in the firm of 
Simonds, Burdett, and Frothingham. 
In 1896 he removed to Boston and prac- 
tised there until his death. He married 
in July, 1881, Ellen M. Patterson, of 
Stockton, Me. — Haverford College has 
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conferred the degree of LL.D. on Prof. 
F. B. Gummere; he has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWwRIGHT, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

Arthur Stearns Eddy, son of Abijah 
and Lucretia Ball Stearns Eddy, was 
born at Hudson, March 4, 1855. Pre- 
pared for College at the Somerville High 
School. Died at his home in Somerville 
on Aug. 8, 1908. Eddy was descended 
from the Rev. William Eddy, whose sons 
came from England to New England in 
1630. His maternal grandfather was an 
officer in the Continental Army in the 
American Revolution. Since graduation, 
he had held positions of trust, being for 
a long while the confidential clerk of 
Gorham Rogers of Boston, and was later 
the man of business for the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Boston. He lived an 
uneventful life filled with devotion to his 
duties and to his friends, of whom, not- 
withstanding his retiring nature, he had 
many. He was always a student of his- 
tory, literature,and art, and wasathought- 
ful, reflecting man, whose judgment was 
excellent, and whose advice was con- 
servative and of value. — R. W. Curtis 
has been in the United States with his 
family since July, and is this winter at 
59 Bay State Road, Boston. — Dr. G. 
A. Sargent has been appointed Assistant 
City Physician of Boston. — Prof. F. J. 
Stimson was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Denver, 
and traveled through the West in his 
motor car before and after the Conven- 
tion. — Pres. C. F. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University, has returned from 
his sabbatical year abroad. — The stone 
bridge at Hartford, across the Con- 
necticut River, designed by E. M. 
Wheelwright, has been completed, 


and the laying of the last stone was 
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celebrated by three days’ festivities of the 
citizens of Hartford and the neighbor- 
hood. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyier, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Prof. A. L. Lowell has been chosen to 
fill the vacancy in the board of electors 
of the Hall of Fame by the death of E. 
C. Stedman. 


1878. 
J.C. Wurtney, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

C. F. Chamberlayne has changed his 
place of residence to 21 North Ferry St., 
Schenectady, N. Y.—H. B. Eaton’s 
address is West-end Strasse, 27, Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Germany. — The tele- 
gram sent from our Class Dinner in June 
to the Class of 1878 of Yale, of which 
Sec. Taft is a member, was replied to 
as follows: “Yale, ’78, sends cordial 
greetings to our brothers of Harvard,” 
signed, “J. M. Lamberton, Class Sec- 
retary.” — A memoir of Dr. Charles 
Harrington is printed earlier in this 
number. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hats, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

H. B. Dow is lecturer on life insur- 
ance in the new Graduate School of 
Business Administration. —C. C. Bur- 
lingham is also to give one or two lec- 
tures in the School, on receiverships. — 
Citizens of Cambridge are planning 
to raise a fund, part of which is to be 
spent for a portrait of F. B. Rindge, to 
be placed in the City Hall which he gave 
to Cambridge. — The address of W. 
B. Harlow for the winter is Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, Eng. — The address of 
C. E. St. John is 32 South 2ist St., 
Philadelphia. 
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1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

King Victor Emanuel has conferred 
the decoration of Knight of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy upon James Geddes, 
Jr., Professor of Romance Languages at 
Boston University. —'The Outlook an- 
nounces that on and after March 5, 1909, 
Theodore Roosevelt will be associated 
with the Outlook’s editorial staff as 
special contributing editor. —C. G. 
Washburn has been re-elected member 
of Congress from the third Congres- 
sional district of Massachusetts. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sanaer, Sec., 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

W. V. R. Berry has been appointed 
by the Khedive of Egypt judge of the 
international court of first instance at 
Cairo. — F. J. B. Cordeiro’s address is 
80 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — Moses 
King, Jr., was married on Sept. 19 to 
Miss Margaret Birdsey Beardsley, at 
Monroe Centre, Conn. — The follow- 
ing members have sons in the present 
Freshman Class: — de Windt, Stuart, 
Suter (2). 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

C. A. Snow has withdrawn from the 
law firm of Burdett, Wardwell & Snow, 
and has established himself with Joseph 
H. Knight of the same firm, with offices 
in the Ames Building, Boston. — G. H. 
Leatherbee has withdrawn from the C. 
W. Leatherbee Lumber Co. and become 
treasurer of the R. E. Cleaves Lumber 
Co., 33 Broad St., Boston. — D. B. Fear- 
ing has given many valuable books to 
the Grolier Club (see The Nation of 
Aug. 6, 1908). —J. J. Dooling is in 
Washington, D.C., doing paragraphing 
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for the American Star of Baltimore. — 
T. C. Thacher has retired from active 
business, but has an office at 131 State 
St., Boston. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston, 

Daniel Appleton White died on Sept. 
1, at his home in Chicago, Ill. The son 
of Daniel Appleton and Cynthia Ann 
(Toms) White, he was born at Methuen, 
Mass., Oct. 13, 1854. He prepared for 
College at Phillips Andover Academy, 
and entered Harvard with our Class in 
1879, graduating with honorable men- 
tion in philosophy and ranking among 
those to whom disquisitions were as- 
signed. After graduation he took up the 
studies of the second year at the Law 
School, having already pursued those of 
the first year while in College; but in 
September, 1884, he abandoned the law 
and accepted the position of principal in 
the Grammar School at Englewood, III. 
Henceforth, although “always intending 
to do something else,” he devoted his life 
to the work of teaching, remaining at the 
Englewood school until 1895, and then 
becoming principal of the Hermann Ras- 
ter Grammar School and Everett School 
in Chicago. In 1892 he received the de- 
gree of LL.B. from the Chicago College 
of Law. Hewas married Aug. 26, 1890, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., to Harriet Kate Can- 
dee, who survives him. — J. R. Brackett 
delivered an address on “The Necessity 
of Investigation and the Continued Treat- 
ment of Cases,” before the Mass. State 
Conference of Charities at Fall River, 
on Oct. 21. He presided at the opening 
session of the first meeting of the new 
Mass. Civic Conference, held at Boston 
Nov. 12-14; and Joseph Lee had the 
chair at the closing session, where the 
“gang impulse’’ among boys was dis- 
cussed. — Dr. W. L. Burrage, after a 
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desperate battle with illness dating from 
July, 1903, was able to resume prac- 
tice on Oct. 15, and received a host of 
sympathetic messages from members of 
the Class. — Rev. Edward Cummings 
has been elected president of the Mass. 
Civic League. — Rev. P. S. Grant was 
the speaker at the meeting of the Uni- 
versity Christian Association at Phillips 
Brooks House, on Oct. 28. He conducted 
morning prayers at Appleton Chapel, 
during the month, as University Preach- 
er. — Hon. C.S. Hamlin has been act- 
ively engaged on the stump during the 
campaign; he delivered an address on 
the tariff at the Harvard Union. — Hon. 
Edward Kent is a vice-president of the 
Harvard Law School Association. — 
J. F. Moors is to conduct a half-course 
on “Investments,” in the new Graduate 
Department of Business Administration 
at Harvard. — Dr. W. E. Paul has re- 
moved his office from 28 Beacon St. to 104 
Marlborough St., Boston. — F. F. Ryer’s 
address is care Shainwald, Buckbee & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. —C. E. L. 
Wingate has been elected a member of 
the School Board of Winchester; he has 
also served on the appropriations com- 
mittee and on the special committees 
on school accommodation. — Osgood 
Putnam has removed his law offices to 
519 California St., San Francisco. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

R. G. Brown is a director of the St. 
Anthony Falls Water Power Co., and the 
Minneapolis Mill Co., which own and 
control all the water power in the Missis- 
sippi River at Minneapolis. — John Ed- 
ward Howe died Sept. 16, 1908, at 
Southampton, L. I., N. Y., after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was born in 
Cambridge, on Nov. 16, 1863. After 


taking a course in architecture for a year 
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at the Institute of Technology in Boston, 
he entered the office of Hartwell and 
Richardson, architects in Boston, and 
was with that firm and afterward with 
Andrews and Jaques until 1888, when 
he went to New York and entered the 
office of McKim, Meade, and White. 
In 1890, he went abroad and passed three 
years in study at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. In 1893 he returned to New York, 
where he practised his profession alone 
until March 1, 1903, when he became a 
member of the firm of Warren and Wet- 
more. From the time of his association 
with that firm he took an active part in 
the many important works conducted by 
them. He was a member of the Univers- 
ity and Harvard Clubs of New York. 
He left a widow, Florence Duryee Howe, 
and a son. His funeral services were 
conducted by W. T. Crockerat the Church 
of the Epiphany, New York, of which 
he is rector. — Prof. J. M. Paton has 
resigned his position as managing editor 
of the American Journal of Archaeology 
in order to carry out plans which he has 
been maturing for some time, to engage 
in work in Europe in his chosen field of 
Greek archaeology. He sailed thither in 
October, expecting to be absent at least 
two years; his address is care Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris. — E. G. Bullard is president of 
the Richmond Hill Chamber of Com- 
merce; office, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. — Changes of address have been 
noted as follows: J. J. Chapman, 325 
W. 82d St., New York, N. Y.; Judge H. 
R. Dow, 79 Johnson St., North Andover; 
A. S. Penhallow, 5421 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago, II.; W. F. Booth, U.S. Custom 
House, Room 238, New York, N. Y. — 
The United States Commissioners on 
Land Transfer Reform have had re- 
printed from the 31st annual report of the 
proceedings of the New York State Bar 
Association the remarks made at the 
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meeting of the Association held in Janu- 
ary, 1908, by Judge C. T. Davis of the 
Massachusetts Land Court, on the Land 
Registration Act of Massachusetts — Its 
Practical Working, Operation, and Effect. 


News from 





1885. 
H. M. Witurams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Prof. A. G. Webster, of Clark Univer- 
sity, delivered the Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion at the commencement exercises of 
Hobart College in June; he was given 
the degree of LL.D. by Hobart and 
spoke at the Commencement Dinner; he 
has also received the degree of Doctor of 
Science from Tufts College. —J. J. 
Storrow is to lecture before the new 
Harvard Graduate School of Business on 
Management of Capital Account, in the 
course on Corporations; as president of 
the Boston Merchants’ Association, he 
presided at the dinner complimentary to 
W. C. Forbes, ’92, Vice-Governor of the 
Philippines, in October; he has been 
made secretary of the permanent board 
of trustees of the Franklin’ Institute, 
opened at Boston in September. — S. E. 
Winslow was one of the committee of 
Republican delegates to notify J. S. 
Sherman of his nomination to the Vice- 
Presidency; Winslow was one of the 
committee which organized the baseball 
game in September between the earliest 
professional players of the Boston Nine 
and old college graduates. Crocker, 
Beaman and himself played in the game. 
— A. P. Smith has made a gift to Haver- 
ford College of a building to be erected 
upon the college grounds for uses like the 
Harvard Union and Phillips Brooks 
House. The building will be in the 
Colonial style and conducted under the 
management of a club of students, fac- 
ulty, and alumni. — Dr. W. K. Draper is 
one of the board of managers of the Har- 
vard Club of New York. — G. E. Foss, 
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M. C., was re-elected for his 8th term ; he 
is also a candidate for the United States 
Senate before the Legislature of 1909. 
— The sketch of W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
written by George R. Nutter for this 
Magazine, has been reprinted in a new 
book entitled, “Sons of the Puritans,” 
which contains the lives of 11 prominent 
men recently deceased; published by the 
American Unitarian Association. — G. 
D. Cushing was re-elected to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature; he withdrew from 
the contest for the speakership in favor of 
Walker. — Rev. W. F. Greenman’s ad- 
dress is 684 Astor St., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
he was installed as minister of his new 
church on Oct. 2. — Prof. C. A. Strong 
was one of the Columbia professors join- 
ing in the memorial volume to Prof. 
William James. — A. H. Ward has taken 
out copyright on a translation from the 
German of Peter Moor’s Journey to 
Southwest Africa made by Mrs. Ward 
just before her death; published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. — Mrs. E. V. 
Huss has made a gift to the ’85 Room in 
the Harvard Clubhouse of New York. — 
C. W. Birtwell is a director of the New 
England Watch and Ward Society. — 
Prof. F. I. Carpenter lives in Barrington, 
Ill., 8 months of the year and lives in 
Chicago and lectures at the University 
during the winter semester. — The new 
town hall presented to Lancaster by 
J. E. Thayer and his brothers was dedi- 
cated in September. — R. S. Bickford’s 
address is 53 State St., Boston. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppueston, Sec., 
126 W. 85th St., New York. N. Y. 

E. H. Babbitt is instructor of German 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
for this academic year. — Rev. B. C. 
Henry has been ordained to the minis- 
try, and was installed at the Evangelical 
Church in Tyngsboro, Mass.,on Sept. 16. 
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— Dr. C. L. Leonard was the guest this 
summer of the British Medical Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Sheffield, 
where he read a paper. He was also the 
delegate of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to the Fourth International Con- 
gress on Electrology and Radiology, held 
at Amsterdam in September. At this 
meeting he read the Report for this 
country on Instantaneous Roentgen- 
ography in Thoracic and Abdominal 
Diagnosis, and was made honorary 
chairman of one of the sessions. — Dr. 
C.C. Whitman of Paris, who has been in 
New York on a short visit, has received 
the appointment of physician to the new 
American Hospital of Paris at 55 Boule- 
vard du Chateau Neuilly. — Dr. Walter 
Thomas Clark died at Portland, Me., 
Sept. 26, 1908. He was born in Boston, 
Oct. 26, 1861. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

Wm. Endicott, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the New England Trust Co., 
Boston. — E. J. Rich is one of the lec- 
turers in the new School of Business. — 
Edward Bacon was drowned at Fal- 
mouth, Sept. 2, aged 42. — Samuel 
Storrow has given up his office at San 
Francisco and concentrated his business 
at Los Angeles. — The address of J. H. 
Gray is 1827 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 
Ill.; or Box 67, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses (Home): T. Wood- 
bury, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; G. W. Lee, 
200 Chestnut Hill Ave., Brookline; 
F. W. Faxon, 41 Lorraine St., Roslin- 
dale; J. E. Homans, 418 W. 118th St., 
New York; R. G. Leavitt, 151 Mon- 
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mouth St., Trenton, N. J. (Business): 
E. C. Jewell, 24 Milk St., Boston; C. 
F. Cogswell, Room 605, 24 Milk St., 
Boston. — The Secretary calls attention 
to another burst of marrying fever in 
the Class. He also wishes to notify all 
members that the dates from June 
2th to July Ist, 1909, must be kept by 
them free from all other engagements, in 
order that they may celebrate our 20th 
Anniversary at Cambridge. — A. Burr 
achieved fame this summer by climbing 
the Jungfrau, the Monch and the Eiger 
in one day. — J. L. Goodale is instructor 
in laryngology at the Harvard Medical 
School. — Gerald Gray was a Democratic 
candidate for Congress in New York, 
but defeated. — M. D. Hull was a Re- 
publican candidate for the Legislature in 
Chicago and elected. — L. M. Jewett 
resigned in July as American Vice and 
Deputy Consul at St. John, N. B. — 
H. P. McKean writes, “ Please leave off 
the Junior from my name, as my oldest 
son opens my mail when so addressed.” 
—E. N. Kirby is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Ballston, Va. — 
R. G. Leavitt is head of the Biological 
Department at the New Jersey State 
Normal School at Trenton, N. J.— 
Prof. R. D. C. Ward was a member of 
the Shaler Memorial Expedition to 
South America last summer. — Charles 
Warren has been elected president of the 
Keene Electric Ry. Co. — Morris Whit- 
ridge has been elected a director in the 
Maryland Life Insurance Co. — R. 5S. 
Wilder has given up the general practice 
of medicine and is studying medical 
jurisprudence at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 
Francis Rogers is chorister of the 


New York Harvard Club. — T. J. Stead 
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is still with the Cunard S. S. Co. of New 
York. — G. C. Mead has removed his 
law office to 1420 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — Alfred Sutro’s home ad- 
dress is 3660 Jackson St., San Francisco, 
Cal.; his office is in Kohl Bldg. — H. L. 
Norton is traveling with his family in 
Europe where he will remain for an in- 
definite period, address, care of Baring 
Bros., London, Eng. — Hayden Richard- 
son, with four other Harvard men, were 
rescued by the crew of the S. S. Hip- 
polyte Dumois from a perilous position 
200 miles east of Watling’s Id. Richard- 
son and his shipmates were on their way 
in the schooner Mayflower, the old Cup 
Defender, in search of the treasure of a 
sunken Spanish galleon in the Caribbean 
Sea. The Mayflower was battered about 
in a terrific gale and lost her masts. One 
steamer, the Advance, endeavored to 
give aid, but the seas were too high. The 
captain of the Dumois, however, per- 
sisted and finally succeeded in getting 
the men off the wreck. — R. W. Wood 
will resume his position of Professor of 
Physics at Johns Hopkins University. — 
R. S. Hale and S. V. R. Crosby were in 
Europe this summer. — R. L. O’Brien is 
on the executive committee of the City 
Club of Boston. — F. Tudor has formed 
and is successfully running a taxicab 
company in Boston, called The Taxi 
Company. He lives in Needham. — 
A. M. Little is living at 5 Gordon Ter- 
race, Garrison Rd., Brookline. — There 
will probably be another dinner in 
Boston during the winter. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

In honor of W. C. Forbes, Vice-Gover- 
nor of the Philippines, a notable banquet, 
attended by 400 representative business 
men of Boston and distinguished guests, 
was held at the Hotel Somerset on Oct. 1. 
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On Oct. 15 Forbes addressed the students 
of Harvard in the Union. — Among the 
lecturers on corporation finance in the 
new Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration is ‘T. W. Lamont, whose 
subject is Reorganization of Corpora- 
tions. — W. R. Westcott is manager of 
the sash operating and_ ventilating 
department of the Lord and Burnham 
Co., at Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


1893. 
S. F. Batcueiper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

R. M. Binder’s address should be 
44 Broad St. (not Broadway), New York 
City; residence, 326 Lexington Ave. — 
A. J. Bowie, Jr., electrical and mechan- 
ical engineer, has removed his office to 
432 Lick Building, San Francisco. — 
R. P. Bowler may be addressed at 2 
Rector St., or at the Union Club, New 
York City. — Irving Jabez Cook died 
suddenly at New York City, Oct. 24, 
1908. He was born at Newark, New 
Jersey, 31 March, 1872, the son of Wil- 
liam Halsey and Ida Maria (Taylor) 
Cook. He fitted at Newark High School 
and was with ’93 during freshman year. 
He received his M.D. at the University 
of Vermont in 1893, and practised in 
Newark and New York. He married (1) 
Jennie Berger Cortelyou, at Matawan, 
N. J., 26 Oct., 1892; (2) Elizabeth 
Cornelia Van Der Haak, at New York 
City, 18 Nov., 1899. — P. Clagstone, 
“father and founder of the town of 
Clagstone, Idaho, where he owns a ten- 
thousand-acre ranch that is said to be 
the equal of any in the Northwest,” 
entered actively into the Republican po- 
litical campaign, and was a candidate for 
the State Legislature. — A. J. Dibblee, 
attorney-at-law, announces the removal 
of his offices to 501 Crocker Bldg., 
San Francisco. — Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Davis will for the present be “at home’”’ 
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at Woods Hole, Mass. —S. C. Davis 
writes from St. Louis, “ My daily life is 
kept busy with humdrum business affairs 
and my leisure moments are spent trying 
to solve the scientific and practical agri- 
cultural and business problems that pre- 
sent themselves in the dairy line when 
the good old pump is not used to help 
the cause along.” — L. A. Frothingham 
has been elected Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mass. — W. H. Furber writes: “I am no 
longer at 11 Doane St., Boston; please 
send all mail to my home address, 769 
Washington St., Brookline.” —IF. B. 
Gallivan has resigned as chemist for the 
Boston Board of Health and has opened 
a laboratory for the testing of foods, at 
184 Summer St., Boston. — J. A. High- 
lands has gone to Tucson, Ariz., as 
manager of the new copper smelting 
plant of the Arizona Smelting Co. ; Bos- 
ton offices at 70 State St.— P. V. Kk. 
Johnson writes from 601 Wright and 
Callender Building, Los Angeles: “It 
looks as if I would not go east before the 
25th anniversary, but then I shall go if I 
have to walk.”” — C. R. Nutter has ac- 
cepted the position of literary adviser to 
D. Appleton & Co. of New York, be- 
ginning Oct. 1; address, care of F. D. 
Appleton, W. 32d St., or Harvard Club, 
New York City. — L. N. Roberts should 
be addressed care of Banque Franco- 
Américaine, 22 Place Vendéme, Paris, 
France. — R. Woodworth has removed 
his residence to Church St., Weston, 
retaining his law offices at 603 Pember- 
ton Building, Boston. 


1894. 


E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
Walter Scott Sawyer died Sept. 30, 
from the effects of an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was married on the day 
of his death to Miss Ella Paige Adams, 
of Roxbury. Since leaving College he 
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had resided in Somerville and had en- 
gaged in the real estate business. — A. 
Boyden and E. C. Bradlee are partners 
in the law firm of Boyden, Palfrey, 
Bradlee & Twombly, 84 State St., 
Boston. — E. D. Densmore has changed 
his residence to 52 River St., Boston. — 
The Secretary has begun work on the 
Class Report, which will appear, he 
hopes, at the time of the Quindecennial 
Celebration in June. He will be glad to 
receive any news or suggestions. In- 
formation as to the following men — 
including their correct addresses — will 
be especially welcome: A. S. Ames, F. A. 
Baker, L. J. Balliet, O. H. Basquin, 
R. D. Blanpied, H. Bruen, H. L. Can- 
non, W. B. Clymer, L. N. Farr, J. S. 
Festerson, R. T. Fox, J. L. Frazeur, 
W. D. Holt, J. H. P. Howard, P. H. 
Kemble, S. McEntee, M. S. Mack, H. 
Means, G. R. Philbrook, J. M. Prather, 
T. Richardson, M. F. Russell, A. I. 
Stix, C. J. Stone, H. D. Weed. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Winthrop Ames is director of the New 
Theatre, New York City. — Addresses: 
A. C. Johnson, 565 Howell Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; F. H. Nash, 60 State St., 
Boston; H. P. Nelson, care of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., St. Louis, Mo. — R. 
M. Winthrop is second secretary of the 
American Embassy at Rome; he was 
delegate of Harvard University at the 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the birth of Evangelista Torricelli, at 
Florence, Oct. 18 to 23, 1908. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
412 Water St., Boston. 
A.S. Hyde is organist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City. — F. G. 
Katzmann was manager of the Cole cam- 
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paign for the Republican nomination for 
Lieut.-Governor, which Frothingham, 
93, won. — J. F. Cronin was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the office of Clerk 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, Suffolk 
County; he was defeated. — P. E. Sar- 
gent is conducting a travel school for 
boys in Europe. — Dr. I. W. Kingsbury’s 
address is Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

W. G. Sewall, who is making an ex- 
tended tradingand hunting trip in Africa, 
has just been heard from at Nairobi, 
British East Africa, after being out of 
the line of communication for some three 
months. He has been traveling with the 
party of the Boma Trading Co., Ltd., 
which started from Djibuti in British 
Somaliland. — Dr. David Cheever has 
been appointed Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy, with a seat in the Faculty, in the 
Harvard Medical School, for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1908. — Percy MacKaye 
has recently published an “American 
Study in Comedy” entitled Mater. 
This piece was produced in New York 
under the direction of Henry Miller, 
with Miss Isabel Irving in the title réle. 
MacKaye’s Phi Beta Kappa poem en- 
titled “An Ode to the Universities” was 
published in the September, 1908, num- 
ber of this magazine. — F. Hendrick, 
now at 120 Broadway, New York City, 
was awarded $150 by the Republican 
Congressional Committee for the Prize 
Essay on the subject ““Why the Re- 
publican Party Should be Successful 
Next November” ; several thousand 
manuscripts were submitted in the com- 
petition. —S. D. Demmon’s address is 
temporarily 49 Hawthorne St., Cam- 
bridge. —S. M. Bolster, formerly as- 
sociated with the Boston Metropolitan 
Park Commission, has resumed his priv- 
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ate law practice at 2304 Washington St., 
Boston. — C. B. Palmer is representing 
the National Life Ins. Co. of Vermont 
as general manager at Wilmington, Del. 
—F.S. Bayleyis practising law at Seattle, 
Wash., as partner in the firm of Herr, 
Bayley & Wilson, with offices in the New 
York Building. — E. V. Dexter is still 
located in the City of Mexico as pur- 
chasing agent for the Mexican Central 
R. R. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

J. H. Perkins has resigned as vice- 
president of the American Trust Co., 
Boston, and has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the National Commercial Bank 
of Albany, N. Y. — Almy Morrill Carter 
has legally changed his name to Morris 
Carter. — Capt. J. R. Proctor is stationed 
at Fort Monroe, Va. — Representative 
C. J. Flagg was a éandidate for State 
Senator from the 1st Middlesex district 
in the recent primaries. — The following 
men are connected with Harvard Uni- 
versity: R. M. Yerkes, asst. professor of 
Comparative Psychology for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1908; P. A. Hutchison, 
instructor in English for one year; Dr. 
Francis W. Palfrey, Alumni Assistant 
in the Medical School on Theory and 
Practice of Physic. The following men, 
besides being connected with the teach- 
ing staff of the University, are acting as 
proctors, Dr. L. J. Henderson, Dr. C. N. 
Jackson, Dr. H. deW. Fuller. — Dr. Sam- 
uel Robinson has received the George 
Cheyne Shattuck Memorial Fellowship 
in the Medical School. — W. B. Donham, 
vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, will deliver two lectures on 
the “Organization and Management of 
Underwriting Syndicates” in “ Business 
25°’ before the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. — B. R. Robinson has been re- 
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elected to the New York State Assembly 
on the Republican ticket.—W. E. 
Dorman has been re-elected a represent- 
ative from Essex County (Mass.) on the 
Republican ticket. 


1899. 
ArTHUR ApaMs, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

F. R. Nourse is assistant secretary of 
the American Trust Co., Boston. — O. 
W. Richardson has moved his office to 
84 State St., Boston. — C. K. Bush is in 
the butter and cream business; address, 
Everett St., Natick.—H. D. Mont- 
gomery is with the Development & Fund- 
ing Co., 40 Wall St., New York City. — 
C. S. Butler has formed a partnership 
with W. M. Seabury for the general prac- 
tice of the law, under the firm name of 
Seabury and Butler, at 32 Nassau St., 
New York. — F. R. Stoddard, Jr.’s, ad- 
dress is 12 W. 18th St., New York City 
— H. P. D. Kingsbury is mayor of Red- 
lands, Cal. — J. H. Sherburne, Jr., has 
been elected captain of Battery A., 
M. V. M. — C. H. McDuffee is with B. 
H. Dickson & Co., cotton, 141 Milk St., 
Boston. — Dr. John Homans has gone 
to Baltimore, Md., to study. —C. P. 
Poore plays the violoncello with the Cop- 
ley Trio of Boston. 


1900. 
Exior Spaupine, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

A. G. Mason is treasurer of the Whit- 
man Mills, mfrs. of plain and fancy 
cotton goods, New Bedford. —C. F. 
Wellington is General Magazine Agent 
with offices at Swansea. — Joshua Mont- 
gomery Sears died in a hospital at Pro- 
vidence, R. I., on Aug. 12, having been 
crushed by his automobile. He was the 
son of J. M. Sears and of Sarah Choate, 
daughter of C. F. Choate, ’52, and was 
born in Boston, Nov. 23, 1879. In College 
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he was a member of the Institute of 1770. 
After graduating he was interested in 
archaeology and went to Greece. On his 
return he entered the Harvard Law 
School, took the LL.B. degree in 1904, 
and had since been in the law office of 
his uncle, C. F. Choate, Jr., 88, in Bos- 
ton. 


1901. 
H. B. Crank, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

H. W. Palmer has opened an office for 
the general practice of law, at 60 State 
St., Boston. — A. H. Michelson is Amer- 
ican Consul at Turin, Italy; all communi- 
cations for him should be thus addressed. 
— J. La Farge, S. J.; permanent address 
will be Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Md. — G. H. Montague is practising 
law at 32 Nassau St., New York City; 
he has recently been appointed commis- 
sioner to condemn several blocks of real 
estate in New York City, in connection 
with the construction of the Brooklyn 
loop of the subway; this work is en- 
trusted to him by the Public Service 
Commission of New York City. — C. C. 
Brayton is superintendent of the Santa 
Francisca Mine, belonging to the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co.; address, 
Asientos, Aguascalientes, Mexico. — 
R. H. Dana, Jr., has entered into part- 
nership with H. K. Murphy, architect; 
office, 103 Park Ave., New York City. 
— H. F. Tucker is with the Department 
of Construction and Engineering on the 
Isthmian Canal Commission; he holds 
the office of designing engineer; letters 
should be addressed to him at Culebra, 
Canal Zone. — W. B. Swift is studying 
nervous diseases at 27 Karl Str., Berlin, 
Germany. — W. H. Classon’s perman- 
ent address is care of University College, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. — S. M. Klein’s 
permanent address is 1610 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md.; he is with the Pennsyl- 
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vania Railroad Co.— The Secretary 
wishes to announce that Lawrence Bul- 
lard has presented to the Class 16 vol- 
umes of the Graduates’ Magazine, being 
a complete set. It is the intention of the 
Class to present these volumes to some 
Harvard institution (preferably The 
Harvard Club of Boston) so that they 
may be convenient for reference to the 
members of the Class and other Harvard 
graduates. — L. B. Reed’s address is 
24 Rue de Mogador, Paris, France. — 
C. A. Peters’s home address is 59 Barry 
St., Dorchester; he is with the firm of 
C. F. Peters & Son, engravers, 155 High 
St., Boston. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

J. W. Adams is a lawyer at Waynes- 
ville, N. C. —H. M. Ayres is teaching 
at Harvard University. — Guy Bancroft 
is studying law in the Boston University 
Law School. — C. L. Barnes is engaged 
in business at Raymond, Wash. — Bruce 
Burlingame is an engineer with Solvay 
Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. — Jos. P. 
Cody is a teacher at the English High 
School, Boston. — D. C. Campbell is 
with the U. S. Mining Co., Boston. — G. 
E. Carleton is a bond salesman with W. 
Salomon & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York. — F. P. Coffin is an electrical 
engineer, with the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. — Borden Covel is 
a coal dealer, at 70 Kilby St., Boston. — 
G. B. Dabney is practising law ; address, 
Exchange Bldg., Boston. — A. L. Devens, 
Jr., isa stock broker at 4 P. O. Square, 
Boston. — Livingston Fairbank is a bond 
broker, at 209 La Salle St., Chicago. 
— Walter Fischel isa physician ; address, 
Humbolt Bldg., St. Louis. — Adolph 
Friedman is in the dry goods business at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. —J. W. Gilles is a 
lawyer; address, Ist Nat. Bk. Bldg., 





Gary, Ind. — R. M. Green isa physician 
at 78 Marlboro St., Boston. — Donald 
Gregg is a physician at the Mass. Gen. 
Hospital, Boston. — R. K. Hale is a civil 
engineer at 14 Beacon St., Boston. — D. 
N. Hartt is a rancher at Turdot, Mont. 
— P. M. Hooper is an architect at 527 
5th Ave., New York. —M. C. Hum- 
stone is a lawyer at 62 Cedar St., New 
York. — W. D. Jamieson is a salesman 
with the American Radiator Co., 129 
Federal St., Boston. — J. DeF. Junkin, 
Jr., is a coal miner and operator, at Coal- 
gate, Indian Ty. — C. H. King is a law- 
yer in Syracuse, N. Y. — M. B. Lang is 
a professional musician and teacher, 6 
Newbury St., Boston. — Richard Law- 
rence is a stock broker, with Hornblower 
& Weeks, 120 Broadway, New York. — 
Edison Lewis is with Berton Storrs & 
Griscom, 40 Wall St., New York. — 
J. O. Low is a bond salesman with N. W. 
Harris & Co., 56 William St., New York. 
— W. G. Merrett is a lawyer at 27 Wil- 
liam St., New York. — C. G. Montrose 
is an instructor in German at the Pater- 
son, N. J., High School. — H. A. Nourse 
is a house painter, 459 Broadway, So. 
Boston. — R. B. Ogilby is a clergyman, 
2 Decatur St., Boston. — G. N. Parker 
is in the automobile business, Boston. — 
A. S. Pease is an instructor in Latin at 
Harvard and Radcliffe. — A. K. Pope 
is in the insurance business, 30 Kilby St., 
Boston. — R. S. Rainsford is a mining 
engineer with American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. — E. 
G. Rich is a publisher, 64 5th Ave., New 
York City. —E. P. Richardson is a 
physician, 222 Beacon St., Boston. — 
C. B. Robinson, Jr., is in the cotton com- 
mission business, 18 Thomas St., New 
York. — Robt. Roughan is a real estate 
and insurance broker, 16 City Sq., 
Charlestown. — C. S. Sargent, Jr., is 
manager of the bond department of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., Wall St., New York. 
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— J. H. Shirk is a banker at Peru, Ind. 
—J.L. Silsbee is a mining engineer; 
address, Matchaula, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. — E. E. Smith is a bond sales- 
man, 60 State St., Boston. — G. C. St. 
John is headmaster of the Choate School, 
Pomfret, Ct. — H. K. Stockton is with 
Rounds & Schuman, lawyers, 96 Broad- 
way, New York. — Russell Sturgis 
is in the railroad business, address, 
175 Avon St., Aurora, Ill. —P. W. 
Thomson is a linen importer, 264 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — Willard Wadsworth 
is a broker, 2 Wall St., New York. — S. 
P. Ware isa note broker, 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — C. P. Webb is a real estate 
broker, 105 Summer St., Boston. — H. 
Weymouth is with the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. — H. P. Williams is an insur- 
ance broker, 32 Kilby St., Boston. — W. 
B. Wood is a cotton broker, 70 Kilby St., 
Boston. — F. F. Zelle is a physician, 
2227 University Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec.. 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

G. D. Boardman, 11 Grover St., Au- 
burn, N. Y., is secretary of Hon. T. M. 
Osborne of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York State.—D. W. 
Comins is practising law at 70 State St., 
Boston, being senior partner of the firm 
of Comins & Phillips. —C. H. Derby 
is practising law at 810 Slater Building, 
Worcester, as senior partner of the firm 
of Derby & Lincoln. — J. A. Field is 
instructor in political economy at Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. — Mat- 
thew Hale is practising law at 60 State 
St., Boston. — F. G. Jackson is chemist 
with the Porter Fibre Bottle Co., of 
Lewiston, N. Y. — E. S. Lazarus is in 
the law firm of Lazarus, Michel & Laza- 
rus, 904 Maison Blanche Building, New 
Orleans, La. — H. J. Phipps, 18 Green- 
leaf St., Malden, is teaching in the 
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Malden High School. — L. P. Pieper is 
practising law at 702 Pemberton Build- 
ing, Boston, in the firm of Pieper & Sul 
livan. — K. Winsor is practising law at 
60 State St., Boston. — S. H. Noyes was 
one of the crew of the old Cup Defender 
Mayflower, which was wrecked by a 
hurricane in the West Indies last Octo- 
ber while on a search for gold treasure 
in a sunken Spanish ship. G. B. Perry 
was president of the company and one of 
the chief promoters of the enterprise. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec, 
282 Babcock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. W. Varney has been appointed 
Traveling Fellow in architecture on the 
Julia Amory Appleton foundation; he 
won the appointment by competitive 
examination. — Augustus Locke has 
won the Jennings scholarship in geology 
and petrography. — V. Van M. Beede 
is curate at the House of Prayer, 49 
State St., Newark, N. J. — W. S. 
Baer is dramatic critic for the Philadel- 
phia North American. — R. R. Alexan- 
der is associated with the firm of Klein 
& Harris, lawyers, at 818 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. — J. H. Stone has opened 
a law office with A. C. Vinton at 19 
Milk St., Boston. — L. B. Harrison, Jr., 
is of the firm of Breed & Harrison, 
bankers, First Nat. Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, O. — E. R. Ray is of the firm 
of Higginson & Ray, architects, 16 
McKay Bldg., Santa Barbara, Cal. — 
A. Kendall has opened an office for the 
practice of law at 60 State St., Boston. 
— L. B. Hayes is practising law with S. 
S. Jewett, Masonic Temple, Laconia, 
N. H. — R. T. Henshaw is rector of the 
Episcopal Church at Norwood, N. J. 
—I_N. Linnell is of the firm of Linnell 
& Ammidon, lawyers, 330 Kimball 
Bldg., 18 Tremont St., Boston. — F. H. 
Fobes is instructor in classics at Harvard. 
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1905. 
S. N. Hinck-ey, Sec., 
166 E. 61st St., New York. 

R. A. Derby and S. S. Boylston and 
other Harvard men sailed from New 
York during the middle of September 
for Jamaica on the old Cup Defender 
Mayflower in search of a sunken wreck, 
supposed to contain Spanish treasure. 
They encountered a severe cyclone 
when off the coast of Florida and their 
boat was dismasted. After drifting for 
four days in a terrible sea they were 
finally rescued by the Hippolyte Du- 
mois, one of the vessels of the United 
Fruit Co.’s fleet. When they left the 
Mayflower she gave signs of breaking up 
within a few hours. — C. B. Lewis has 
resigned his position as assistant to 
Chief Engineer of the Indianapolis 
Water Co., and his address will hereafter 
be 3980 Rose Hill Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
— Rudolph Weld is working with Weld 
& Co., Liverpool, Eng. 


1906. 
Nicnotas KE ttey, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

The following members of the Class 
are still connected with the University : 
H. K. Alden, Graduate School of Applied 
Science, 2d year. — C. R. Apted is in the 
office of the Inspector of Grounds and 
Buildings. — T. Barbour is Curator of 
Oceanica in the University Museum. 
—H. A. Bellows, Graduate Sch., 2d 
year, also assistant in English. — A. C. 
Blagden, Law Sch., 3d year. — G. F. H. 
Bowers, Medical Sch., 3d year. — J. T. 
Boyd, Graduate School of Applied 
Science, 3d year.—T. L. Breslauer, 
Law Sch., 3d year. — E. S. Brown, Spe- 
cial in the College. —T. F. Burns, Law 
Sch., 2d year. —T. F. Callahan, College. 
— C. R. Carleton, Law Sch., 3d year. — 
L. Carroll, Law Sch., 3d year. — S. R. 
Cate, Law Sch., 2d year. — L. W. Clark, 


Law Sch., 3d year. — R. H. Clarke, 
Law Sch., 3d year.—B. L. Colby, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Ist year. — W. H. Collner, Col- 
lege. — T. E. Cunningham, Medical 
Sch., 3d year. — R. T. Evans, Law Sch. 
3d year. — F. Farley, Law Sch., 3d year. 
— G. H. Field, Law School, 3d year. — 
O. D. Filley, Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science, 2d year. — R. Fitz, Medi- 
cal Sch., 4th year. — H. A. Flint, Grad- 
uate Sch., 3d year. —R. F. Foerster, 
Graduate Sch., 3d year, also assistant 
in Social Ethics. —W. H. Freeman, 
Graduate Sch., 3d year. — E. D. Gard- 
ner, Medical Sch., 3d year. — W. T. 
Garfield, Medical Sch., 4th year. — A. 
G. Gill, Law Sch., 3d year. — E. L. 
Grant, Law Sch., special. — W. G. 
Graves, Law Sch., 3d year. —H. P. 
Greeley, Medical Sch., 4th year. — R. 
L. Hale, Law Sch., 3d year, also assist- 
ant in Economics. — H. H. Harbour, 
Graduate Sch., Ist year. — C. F. Hayns- 
worth, Law Sch., 3d year.—R. R. 
Hellmann, Medical Sch., 3d year. — J. 
J. Hepburn, Medical Sch., 4th year. — 
O. J. Hermann, Medical Sch., 4th year. 
— J.J. Hines, Law Sch., 3d year. — H. 
M. Holmes, Law Sch., 3d year. — A. M. 
Hurlin, Austin Teaching Fellow. — 
F.C. Irving, Medical Sch., 3d year. — E. 
W. Jones, Medical Sch., 2d year. — T. 
T. Jones, Austin Teaching Fellow. — 
P. H. Keeney, Law Sch.; 2d year. — 
C. M. Kelley, Medical Sch., 3d year. — 
N. Kelley Law Sch., 3d year, also as- 
sistant in Government. — F. S. Kellogg, 
Medical Sch., 3d year. — C. King, Col- 
lege. —S. I. Langmaid, Law Sch., 1st 
year. —I, H. Lazarus, Dental Sch., 3d 
year. — L. Lazarus, Medical Sch., 2d 
year. — J. R. Lazenby, Law Sch., 2d 
year. —C. I. Lewis, Graduate Sch., 
Ist year.—R. L. Lewis, assistant. 
— G. T. McClure, Graduate Sch., 
Ist year.— D. Macomber, Medical 
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School, 4th year. — C. D. Morgan, Law 
Sch., 3d year. —S. Newell, Law Sch., 
3d year. — W. A. Noonan, Medical Sch., 
4th year. — P. H. Noyes, Law Sch., 3d 
year. — W. S. Parker, Medical Sch., 4th 
year. — F. A. Pemberton, Medical Sch., 
4th year. — C. H. Poor, Law Sch., 3d 
year. — C. W. Porter, Graduate Sch., 
2d year. — W. G. Reed, College, also as- 
sistant. —W. D. Reid, Medical Sch. 
4th year. — C. ‘T’. Ryder, Medical Sch., 
3d year.—E. F. Sampson, Medical 
School, 4th year.— W. F. Sampson, 
College. — A. A. Schaefer, Law Sch., 
3d year. — H. A. Seipt, Graduate Sch., 
3d year. —H. R. Shurtleff, Graduate 
School of Applied Science, 2d year. — 
N. O. Simard, Law Sch., 3d year. — L. 
A. Sloper, Law School, Ist year. — H. J. 
Spinden, Graduate Sch., 3d year, also 
assistant in Anthropology. — B. H. 
Squires, Law Sch., 3d year. — E. B. 
Stillman, Law Sch., 3d year. — F. C. 
Taylor, Law Sch., 3d year. — W. W. 
Thayer, Law Sch., 2d year. — H. M. 
Trieber, Law Sch., 3d year. — H. G. 
Tucker, Law Sch., 3d year. — J. W. 
Twombly, Medical Sch., 3d year. — A. 
F. Veenfliet, Law Sch., 3d year. — C. E. 
Ware, Graduate Sch. of Business Ad- 
ministration, Ist year. — W. S. Weeks, 
assistant. —C. W. Wickersham, Law 
School, 3d year. — R. Withington, Grad- 
uate Sch., Ist year. — A. E. Wood, Di- 
vinity Sch., Ist year. — E. L. Young, 
Medical Sch., 4th year. — J. E. Zanetti, 
Graduate Sch., 3d year, also Austin 
Teaching Fellow.—E. G. Abbott, 
permanent address, 38 William St. 
Worcester, is with W. F. Cochrane, law- 
yer; address, Box 314, Bismarck, N. D. 
— A. Ahren’s permanent address, Box 
105, Weehawken, N. J.; is Director of 
Manual Training, State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. — T. Barbour, whose 
permanent address is the Peabody 


Museum, is at present in South America. 
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He is the junior delegate representing 
the University at the Pan-American Con- 
gress at Santiago, Chile, and will also 
conduct zodlogical explorations supple- 
mentary to those made by him in India, 
Burma, and the Dutch East India colo- 
nies. — H. J. Barrett is ranching; ad- 
dress, Bay State Ranch, Brawley, Im- 
perial Valley, Cal. —G. H. Chase is 
with the Prudential Insurance Co.; ad- 
dress, 111 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. — 
W. C. Cogswell, Jr., is in his father’s law 
office, 11 Pemberton Sq., Boston; ad- 
dress, 32 Paul St., Newton Centre. — 
C. R. Dodge, 9 Lincoln St., Haverhill, is 
in the Engineering Department of the 
Boston & Maine R. R. — W. P. Fargo, 
56 Park Ave., New York City, is with 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of that 
city. — W. B. Feeney, 43 Webster St. 
Haverhill, is clerk in the Merrimack 
Nat. Bank, of that city. — H. Griffin is 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
General Electric Co., at Schenectady, 
N. Y.—R. F. Hammatt, permanent 
address, Sisson, Cal., is Deputy Forest 
Supervisor in the Forest Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. — R. 
C. Hatch, permanent address, 10 Wen- 
dell St., Cambridge, is in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
— H. L. Healey’s permanent address is 
1306 Waterloo St., Los Angeles, ‘Cal. — 
W. Cornelius Holmes’s permanent ad- 
dress is 404 Biddle Ave., Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. — J. W. Hood, permanent address, 
96 Magavine St., Cambridge, is pastor 
of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Allison Park, Pa.; his present address is 
De Haven, Pa. — M. W. Jopling’s per- 
manent address is Marquette, Mich. — 
H. S. Lyon’s permanent address is West 
Bridgewater. —S. P. MacNutt is as- 
sistant Pittsburg Typhoid 
Fever Commission; address, 630 Nevin 
Ave., Sewickley, Pa. —C. Mark, perman- 
ent address, Lake Forest, IIl., is with the 
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Mark Mfg. Co., Evanston, Ill. — L. 
I. Neale’s address is 107 Archer Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—S. M. Peyser’s 
permanent address is 330 W. 85th St., 
New York City. — J. W. Russell, whose 
permanent mail address is 318 W. 57th 
St., New York City, is a tutor and is 
also studying law. — G. W. Thayer, 304 
Oak St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O., is 
assistant in Greek and Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. — R. E. Tracy, 265 
Sidney St.. Cambridge, has been admitted 
to the bar of Mass. ; he is assistant agent, 
Children’s Institution Department, 30 
Tremont St., Boston. — M. Wertheim, 
5 W. 76th St., New York City, is sec- 
retary of the United Cigar Manufactur- 
ers Co.—G. F. Will is with a seed 
firm in Bismarck, N. D.—S. Withington, 
35 Bay State Road, Boston, is in the 
Experimental Department, Walworth 
Mfg. Co., South Boston. — R. S. Wood- 
bridge is in the manufacture of automo- 
bile parts ; address, 527 W. 56th St., New 
York City. — A. L. Castle, 06, / "08, has 
been admitted to practice as a member 
of the Honolulu bar. 
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J. M. Morssg, Sec., 

5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

P. C. Brown is with J. B. Williams & 
Sons, belt manufacturers, Dover, N. H. 
— F.C. Teiney is withthe Atlas Elevator 
Co.; address, for the winter, Hitchcock, 
So. D. — G. A. Irving is with the Public 
Service Corporation of’ New Jersey; 
address, 11 Snyder St., Orange, N. J. — 
J. D. White is studying law in the office 
of W. P. White, 75 Genesee St.. Utica, 
N. Y. — J. P. H. Chandler is with the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co. of Hartford: 
address, 34 Highland Court, Hartford, 
Conn. — C. G. Osborne’s address is 
5842 Rosalie Court, Chicago, Ill. — J. 
M. Morse is with Moffat & White, 
bankers, 5 Nassau St., New York. 
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Guy Emerson, Sec., 
31 Holyoke House, Cambridge. 

C. Apollonio is with Gen. Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., Warren, O.—C. L. Ap- 
pleton is with Maitland, Coppell & Co., 
bankers, 57 William St., New York. — 
G. G. Ball, G. G. Bacon, and J. S. 
Derby are traveling around the world. 
— K. G. Carpenter is with A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons, brokers, St. Louis, Mo. 
— A. G. Eldridge is teaching elementary 
science in the New Bedford High School. 
— W. W. Faunce is with the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. — G. L. Foote, C. 
L. Seeger, and R. L. Sweet are studying 
music in Germany; their address is care 
Deutsches Bank, Munich. — H. Hadden 
is with Slade & Boyer, brokers, 30 
Broad St., New York. — J. B. Husband 
worked all summer as a miner; he is now 
with the Tieglee Coal Co., 48 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. — W. T. Kissell is 
with Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co., bankers, 
37 Wall St., New York. — S. C. Markoe 
is with Slade & Boyer, 30 Broad St., 
New York. — F. S. Montgomery is sec- 
retary of the Marienfeld Winter School, 
Riverside, Cal. — E. G. Stillman is with 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.. 22 Wil- 
liam St., New York. — J. S. Whitney is 
with H. W. Johns-Mansville Co., asbes- 
tos manufacturers, New York. — At 
Harvard Law School: H. Alden, G. 
Bent, H. P. Burt, F. M. Cohen, G. I. 
Cohen, G. Emerson, W. Van B. Findley, 
S. W. Fish, A. L. Jackson, R. M. John- 
son, H. W. King, W. H. King, G. I. 
Lewis, R. T. Mack, J. T. Manning, B. 
Moore, T. C. O’Brien, D. M. Payson, 
W. V. Plummer, J. Richardson, W. E. 
Russell, K. B. Townsend, F. H. Toye, 
J. L. Warren, M. S. Winpenny. Second 
year : H. V. Amberg, F. Bishop, A. E. 
Black, G. W. Boland, J. H. Broderick, 
E. W. Carman, F. H. Caskin, A. B. 
Comstock, S. Ervin, H. R. Francis, F. T. 
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Frelinghuysen, J. E. Gardner, D. Gold- 
stein, B. H. Gordon, G. W. Grover, J. A. 
Hadden, R. M. Hallet, H. L. Hassler, 
Kk. B. Hawkins, H. H. Hemingway, K. 
Howes, C. V. Imlay, J. J. Kaplan, E. R. 
Lewis, W. J. Mack, R. E. McGrath, 
D. S. Marks, J. B. Marsh, H. A. Mintz, 
R. G. Partridge, D. A. Pfromm, A. E. 
Pireauski, E. H. Robinson, A. A. Silbon, 
E. B. Strassberger, M. de S. Verdi. — 
Medical School: R. D. Bell, G. H. 
Binney, F. A. Butler, C. R. Comstock, 
D. J. Knowlton, G. R. Minot, A. W. 
Reggio, O. F. Rogers. Second year: 
J. G. Breslin, J. B. Bruce, W. C. Feeley, 
P. J. Finnegan, M. Frank, J. V. Green- 
baum, P. L. Harvie, J. T. Houghton, 
A. B. Morrill, J. P. O'Hare, E. L. Prizer, 
H. A. Robinson, W. F. Temple, Jr., 
R. W. Whidden, P. O. White. Special : 
C. Wesselhoeft.— Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences : A. S. A. Brady, C. T. 
Brodrick, L. P. Dodge, F. J. A. Doher- 
ty, A.J. Eames, W. M. Ford, D. Jack- 
son, J. Loewenberg, J. O. Long, J. M. 
S. McDonald, A. Prussian, §. H. Rath- 
bun, E. R. Riegel, D. N. Robinson, 
G. A. Smith, F. L. Steenken, H. S. Toy, 
C. B. Thompson, T. R. Treadwell, E. N. 
White, E. Wigglesworth. Second year: 
G. Mixter. — Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science : W. M. Bird, D. S. Brig- 
ham, J. W. Butler, W. P. Callahan, 
G. R. Carter, L. A. Daggett, H. C. 
Knoblauch, W. L. Phillips, O. Rigby, 
R. Robertson, C. W. Short, E. B. Smith, 
R. E. Somers, F. J. Tuck. — Graduate 
School of Business Administration : 
A. W. Hinkel, G. H. Hunt, H. Inches, 
C. Toppan, M. B. Whitney, P. Wood- 
man. — Lawrence Scientific School : H. 
B. Barney, E. N. Hutchins, E. L. Lin- 
coln, M. M. Osborne. — Divinity School: 
C. R. Joy. — Work is now in progress on 
the First Report, which will appear next 
spring. All men who are not sure their 
correct addresses are in the hands of the 
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Secretary are urged to communicate 
with him at once. All Class news will be 
welcome here in Cambridge. The Treas- 
urer is anxious to receive subscriptions 
from men who have not paid up. His 


address appears above. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. Hermon J. Smith, M. S. ’63, one 
of Lowell’s best-known residents, a 
member of the board of United States 
examining surgeons on pension claims 
in his district, died in the corporation 
hospital, in that city, on Sept. 12, after 
a prolonged illness. He had lived in 
Lowell since 1872 and was a member of 
the Middlesex North Medical Society. 
He was for eight years superintendent 
of the Lowell Hospital and also served as 
city physician and as a member of the 
school committee. He was born in 
Dover, N. H., Nov. 15, 1836, and was 
graduated in the first class in Tufts 
College, in 1858. Later he studied at the 
Harvard Medical School. He served 
three years in the U.S. Army as surgeon. 
He was a past master of Kilwinning 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and had been a 
member of Oberlin Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
and of the Loyal Legion. He wasa lover 
of music and for several years was 
treasurer of the Lowell Orchestral So- 
ciety. Dr. Smith left a wife and three 
sons. One of the latter, Dr. Foster H. 
Smith, is Lowell city physician, Carroll 
H. is in San Francisco, and Reginald F. 
Smith, is a United States inspector in the 
Philippines. 

Yale University has purchased the 
marine zodlogical collection formed by 
A. E. Verrill, s 62, who, since 1864, has 
been professor of zodlogy at the Shef- 
field Scientific School. 

Dr. C. S. Minot, p’78, is a correspond- 
ing member of the Physico-Medical So- 
ciety of Vienna. 











R. B. Anderson, / ’03, is a member of 
the law firm Kinney, Marx, Prosser, and 
Anderson of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A monument to the late P. A. Collins, 
1’71, former mayor of Boston, has been 
dedicated in Boston. Gov. J. D. Long, 
57, delivered a eulogy. 

Dr. Herman Babson, p ’08, is pro- 
fessor of German in the College of Hawaii 
at Honolulu, the Territorial College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Frederick Lawrence Joyce (m °03, A.B. 
Leland Stanford, 1899) died at Mon- 
rovia, Calif., Oct. 19, 1908. Eldest son 
of Frederick B. and Catherine (Molloy) 
Joyce of San Francisco, grandson of 
Col. Laurens James and Mary A. (Lib- 
bey) Joyce of Brunswick, Me., he was 
born in San Francisco, Sept. 10, 1876. 
Dr. Joyce after graduation was at St. 
John’s Hospital, Lowell, for one year, 
after which he settled in San Francisco, 
and was associated with Dr. Abraham 
until the earthquake. During that trying 
period he was actively employed in caring 
for the sick and destitute. Later he 
opened an office in Masonic Ave., and 
at the West Hotel downtown. During 
the battle against the bubonic plague 
he again volunteered and was one of the 
district inspectors. Although apparently 
of robust constitution his health broke 
down under the strain of his public and 
private practice, and in the spring of 
this year he was taken to a sanitarium at 
Monrovia. On Oct. 6, 1908, he married 
Maud Lewis, daughter of Rey. Frederick 
B. A. Lewis. Dr. Joyce was intensely in- 
terested in his profession. His illness and 
death were directly due to the devotion 
he gave to his work. He died of tubercu- 
losis contracted probably from a patient. 

William Milwitzky, Gr. Sch. ’00, is in- 
structor in French in the Barringer High 
School, Newark, N. J., and secretary of 
the Newark branch of the Alliance 
Frangaise; address, 42 Tracy Ave. 
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On Nov. 10, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
m °84, took command of the Army of the 
East, with headquarters at Governor’s 
Island, New York Harbor. 

Charles Perkins Gardiner, L. S. S. °57, 
died in Brookline on Aug. 12. He was 
born in Boston in 1836, his father being 
William Howard Gardiner, H. C. 1816, 
a prominent lawyer, and his mother 
Caroline Perkins, daughter of Thomas 
Handasyd Perkins. His paternal grand- 
father was Rev. J. S. J. Gardiner, rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston, 1805-30. 
Mr. Gardiner was of the family from 
which the town (now a thriving city) on 
the Kennebec River in Maine received 
its name. He attended the Boston Latin 
School and the Lawrence Scientific School 
but did not graduate from the latter. He 
entered the office of his father and as- 
sisted in the management of his extens- 
ive real estate interests. One of Mr. 
Gardiner’s deepest concerns was the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
and from the time it was first projected 
in 1867 down to the present time he gave 
it his constant attention. In 1898 he was 
made president of the board of directors, 
succeeding R. H. Dana, and it was only 
recently that, realizing his condition, he 
resigned the presidency. Interested in 
the affairs of the Episcopal Church, he 
was one of the corporation of the Church 
of the Advent, and the senior warden of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Brighton. He 
also was interested in St. Andrews 
Church at New Castle, Me., with which 
town his wife’s family had long been in- 
timately associated, Mrs. Gardiner (Em- 
ma Fields Glidden), to whom he was 
married in 1864, being a daughter of 
Capt. W. T. Glidden. Mr. Gardiner 
was treasurer of the trustees of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and a mem- 
ber of the St. Botolph Club, Boston. 
His wife and one daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Cabot, survive. 
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W. C. Moore, p ’08, a member of the 
faculty at the State Normal School, 
Salem, has resigned to be professor of 
education in Mt. Holyoke College. He 
has been in Salem since 1894 and last 
year he had leave of absence, during 
which time he attended the Graduate 
School at Harvard. 

Dr. Azel Ames, m ’71, once well known 
as a surgeon and sanitary engineer, died 
at the Hospital for the Insane, in Dan- 
vers, on Nov. 12. Hewas bornin Chelsea, 
Aug. 16, 1845, the son of Azel and Louisa 
Lufkin Ames, and was educated at the 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and the 
Harvard Medical School, where he was 
graduated in 1871. In the Civil War he 
served as a first lieutenant in the Second 
Louisiana Engineers,U.S. A. Dr. Ames 
served as a delegate to several interna- 
tional medical and sanitary congresses, 
and was a member of many medical so- 
cieties, as well as of the Public Health 
Association, the Pilgrim Society, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
Loyal Legion. He volunteered in the 
Spanish War as assistant surgeon, and 
was mustered out in 1899 as major. He 
directed vaccination in Porto Rico and 
was commissioner of the U.S. Department 
of Labor there. He was the author of 
“Sex in Industry,” “ The Mayflower and 
Her Log,” “‘ Elementary Hygiene for the 
Tropics,” and “The Family of John 
Phillips.” He married, Oct. 10, 1866, 
Sarah Dering Thomas. His son, E. W. 
Ames, 96, has been in the U. S. diplo- 
matic service. 

J. P. Hill, 02, Rep., was candidate for 
Congress from the 4th Maryland dis- 
trict. He is captain of Co. D., 4th 


Reg., Maryland Vols. 

C. F. Williams, / ’02, is associate just- 
ice of the Milford district court. 

Dr. J.S. Gronard, m’89, of Nantucket 
is medical examiner for 
County. 


Nantucket 
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Dr. H. A. Kelley, d ’88, has removed 
to 727 Congress St., Portland, Me. 

Dr. G. H. Rowe, m ’68, after a serv- 
ice of nearly 30 years as head of the 
Boston City Hospital, has resigned, and 
has been succeeded by Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Collom, m ’69, asst. professor of con- 
tagious diseases at the Harvard Medical 
School. 

E. T. McKnight, / ’97, is president of 
the new Medford Trust Co. 

George William Webster Dove, s ’57, 
died at his home in Andover on Oct. 24. 
He was born in that town, attended the 
Andover public schools and Phillips 
Academy; graduated from the Law- 
rence Scientific School in 1857; enlisted 
in the Navy during the Civil War and 
served as engineer on the Richmond. 
Returning to Andover, he took up the 
flax business and founded the success- 
ful firm of Smith & Dove. He retired in 
1887. 

D. F. Houston, p °92, recently presi- 
dent of the University of Texas is now 
chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

R. H. Harding, Sp. L.S. ’07, is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Kelley, Harding 
& A. R. Hatch,’07, at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Rev. P. S. Phalen, ¢ ’08, is pastor of the 
New North Unitarian Church of Hing- 
ham. 

Prof. Herman Babson, p ’08, is pro- 
fessor of German in the new college of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, H. I. 

Dr. Carleton Phillips Flint, m ’96, 
was knocked down by a speeding auto- 
mobile, at Seabright, N. J., on July 24, 
and died on July 25. He was born at 
Dorchester, July 2, 1872. After gradu- 
ating from the Medical School in 1896 
he established himself in New York 
City, where he was connected with the 
Roosevelt Hospital. 

L. C. Parker, 1 ’05, is special justice 
of the West Hampden district. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or 
about Harvard men should be sent to the 
Magazine if a review is desired. In no other 
way can a complete register of Harvard pub- 
lications be kept. Writers of articles in 
prominent periodicals are also requested to 
send to the Editor copies, or at least the 
titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 





Edward Sheldon, ’07, has written for 
Mrs. Fiske a play, Salvation Nell. 

G. B. Ives, '76, has translated Paul 
Bourget’s * L’Emigré,” for Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

F. A. Ogg, p04, has edited a “Source 
Book of Mediaeval History * (American 
Book Co.). 

“In the Woods and on the Shore,” 
by R. D. Ware, ’90, has been published 
by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

W. G. Howard, ’91, has reprinted 
from the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association a study of Christian 
Wernicke. 

A. McF. Davis, s ’54, has written an 
introduction to Richard Fry’s “* A Scheme 
for a Paper Currency,” issued by the 
Club for Colonial Reprints at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

T. W. Balch, ’90, is a collaborator on 
the staff of the Revue de Droit Interna- 
tional et de Législation Comparée, pub- 
lished at Brussels. 

Prof. Maxime Bocher, ’88, has been 
elected editor-in-chief of the Transac- 
tions of the American Mathematical 
Society. 

J. Walter Smith, 94, who went to 
London in 1904 as special correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript, is chief editor 
for the publishing house of Cassell & Co. 

T. W. Surette, Sp. 92, and D. G. 
Mason, ’95, are joint authors of “The 
Appreciation of Music — A Course of 
Study for Schools, Colleges, and General 
Readers.” (H. W. Gray Co.) 
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To Vol. 38 of the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, Prof. 
Paul Shorey, 78, contributes an ex- 
haustive paper on “Choriambic Dime- 
ter and Rehabilitation of the Antispast.” 

Dr. James De Normandie, ¢ 62, has 
written an introduction to W. E. 
Thwing’s “History of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts.” (W. A. 
Butterfield: Boston.) 

“The Blast Furnace and the Manu- 
facture of Pig Iron,” by the late Robert 
Forsythe, ’94, was recently published by 
the David Williams Co., 14-16 Park 
Pl., New York. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, 2 ’90, in “The 
Home Builder” describes Woman under 
various aspects, from daughter and bride 
to grandmother and relict. His well- 
known vein of rhetoric runs through it, 
and will commend it to his admirers. 
The publishers have made a beautiful 
book of it. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Boards, 75 cents net.) 

The latest volume of Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society prints a 
calendar of the MSS. of Col. John 
Broadstreet, prepared by C. H. Lincoln, 
*93, and “Uncle Sam,” by Albert Mat- 
thews, ’82. The Society proposes to unite 
with the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety in printing the Mather diaries, the 
manuscripts being divided between the 
two societies. 

Asst. Prof. H. C. Bierwirth, ’84, of 
Harvard, has compiled in a convenient 
pamphlet “German Inflections, ar- 
ranged in Parallels.” Here the student 
can see at a glance the type of inflected 
word he may be looking for. There are 
also lists of nouns and adjectives, of 
strong and irregular verbs and of weak 
verbs. (Holt: New York. Flexible 
covers, 40 cents.) 

Arthur S. Pier, ’95, is winning a repu- 
tation as a writer of boys’ books. “The 
New Boy: A Story of St. Timothy’s,” 
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was contributed by him to the Youth’s 
Companion, and is now printed in book 
form, with illustrations, by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. It introduces his readers to 
the familiar school background, and tells 
in agreeable fashion the adventures of a 
typical new-comer. (Cloth, $1.50.) 

The R. E. Lee Co. announce three 
volumes in the Foreign Authors’ Library 
this winter, all translated by Prof. Leo 
Wiener, of the Harvard Slavic Depart- 
ment, viz : “Old Town Tales,” trans- 
lated from the Bohemian of Jan Nerreda; 
“On His Own Soil,” a novel, trans- 
lated from the Croatian of Ksaver San- 
dor-Gjalski, and ‘‘ Magdalene,” from 
the Bohemian of J. S. Machar. 

Prof. H. S. Nash, ’78, publishes 
throughthe Macmillan Co. “The Atoning 
Life,” in which, after the manner which 
he has made familiar in earlier works, he 
sets forth the doctrine of the atonement 
as it appears to a Liberal Episcopalian 
to-day. It is Dr. Nash’s purpose to 
discover the up-to-date application and 
significance of ancient or medieval 
theological conceptions. In this, few of 
his co-religionists on this side of the 
water are his peers. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe, h ’59, has had the 
excellent idea of reissuing the late Mrs. 
Mary Cowden-Clarke’s “Shakespeare 
Proverbs, or the Wise Saws of our Wisest 
Poet collected into a Modern Instance.”’ 
The book has been long, long out of 
print. Dr. Rolfe adds proverbs from the 
Poems, and he supplies brief notes where 
they seem to be needed. The whole is 
printed in a handy, artistic little volume. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth.) 

George H. Kent, of the University 
Bookstore, Cambridge, has compiled a 
convenient guide-book to “The Ware 
Collection of Blaschka Glass Flower 
Models,” which ought to be popular with 
the thousands of strangers who visit that 
collection every year. Mr. Kent gives an 
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account of the Blaschkas, a description 
of the flowers, some half-tone reproduc- 
tions, and a complete list of all the speci- 
mens now on exhibition. The little book 
slips easily into the pocket. (Paper, 
35 cents, bound, 75 cents.) 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, of Harvard, 
has prepared a small manual of “ Practi- 
cal Exercises in Physical Geography,” to 
provide as compactly as possible a “ series 
of disciplinary exercises which may be 
assigned as ‘laboratory work’ in connec- 
tion with any of the modern text-books 
on Physical Geography.” It is detailed, 
precise, and comprehensive. An atlas, 
in which 45 plates of drawings are re- 
produced, goes with the text and fully 
illustrates it. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Prof. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, of Harvard, 
has edited for Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series “Selections from Don 
Quijote.” In the course of some 80 
pages he gives several of the characteris- 
tic passages of Cervantes’s immortal 
book. Then he adds some 100 pages of 
notes and vocabulary. The work is care- 
fully done, and leads one to wish that 
Prof. Ford would bring out a complete 
edition of “ Don Quijote,” equipped with 
notes and comments drawn from the 
most recent scholarship. (Heath: Bos- 
ton.) 

Certainly one of the recent notable 
achievements of American editors was 
that of Prof. Bliss Perry in discovering 
Mr. James O. Fagan and in securing for 
the Atlantic Monthly his “Confessions 
of a Railroad Signalman.” ‘These con- 
fessions attracted wide attention while 
they were appearing in the Atlantic, and 
their republication in book form is well 
deserved. They bring to light the actual 
experience of a clear-headed, careful, 
sober-minded Scotchman, who has for 
22 years held his post in the signal-tower 
of the Fitchburg Railroad at Cambridge. 
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No greater recommendation could be 
given him than that President Eliot has 
invited Mr. Fagan to lecture this winter 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. As every American 
travels, so every one should be interested 
in knowing at first-hand the dangers he 
runs in traveling on the railroads of this 
country, and the precautions that are 
taken for his safety. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1 net.) 

“Buddhism and Immortality,” the 
Ingersoll Lecture for 1908, by Dr. W. S. 
Bigelow, ’71, is second to none of the 
lectures in this remarkable series in 
clearness of presentation and in interest. 
The manner in which Dr. Bigelow has 
succeeded in condensing into so small a 
space the Buddhist philosophy is worthy 
of great admiration. In his explanation, 
the doctrine of Nirvana, which is usually 
a stumbling-block to Occidentals, be- 
comes not only intelligible but plausible. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
75 cents net.) 

Under the editorship of W. B. Parker, 
96, lecturer in English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1905-1908, and former associate 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, the Center 
Publishing Company of New York will 
issue “ Psychotherapy: Course of Read- 
ing in Sound Medicine, Sound Psycho- 
logy, and Sound Religion.”” The contrib- 
utors include eminent scholars and au- 
thorities in the fields of psychology, 
medicine, and religion, and while scien- 
tific in method, it will be written for the 
general reader. Among the contributors 
are: Professors Royce, R. C. Cabot, and 
J. J. Putnam of Harvard. 

For the “Christianity of To-day 
Series” the Rev. Charles F. Dole, 68, 
has written, a concise and clear state- 
ment of “What We Know about Jesus.” 
He summarizes the results of the higher 
critics’ researches into the historical 
Christ, and then portrays Jesus and 
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describes his teaching from the point of 
view of modern rationalism. Mr. Dole’s 
characteristic fairness, his passion for 
truth, his reverence for the spiritual ap- 
pear on every page. His crystallization 
of an entire school of thought should 
approve itself not only to his brother 
Liberals but also to those Conservatives 
who wish to know what Liberals really 
think. (Open Court Publishing Co.: 
Chicago. Boards, 75 cents net.) 

Volume x1x of “Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology” (1908) contains 
articles on “The Olympian Council 
House and Council,” by the late Louis 
Dyer, ’74; on “The Propitiation of 
Zeus,”’ by Joseph W. Hewitt, p ’00; on 
“The Authorship and the Date of the 
Double Letters in Ovid's Heroides,” 
by Sereno B. Clark; and “The Use of 
dAtrhptos, etc.” by W. H. P. Hatch, ’98. 
Professors C. B Gulick, E. K. Rand, and 
G. H. Chase are the editorial committee 
and the fund of the Class of 1856 sup- 
ports the publication. The deaths of 
Prof. Minton Warren and of Louis 
Dyer are appropriately recorded. (Pub- 
lication Agent: Harvard University. 
Boards, $1.50.) 

Charles Lane Hanson, ’92, has writ- 
ten “English Composition” a small 
manual, of which the purpose is to strip 
off all superfluities and to state every- 
thing so clearly that the average pupil 
will understand it. Nothing could be 
better than this advice: ‘ Whatever 
your subject. think for yourself. Then, 
and then only, will your writing be your 
own; it will have individuality ; it will be 
different from the work of anybody else. 
... Do a deal of vigorous thinking 
about other things, and if you write 
frankly, your work will be likely to show 
that you have been thinking.” We need 
only add Verbum sap! and wish the 
book Godspeed. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 80 cents.) 
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An excellent book, neither more nor 
less than it pretends to be, is “ Builders 
of United Italy,” by Rupert S. Holland, 
00. In eight chapters, which have the 
qualities of popular but not cheap lec- 
tures, he describes Alfieri, Manzoni, 
Gioberti, Manin, Mazzini, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, and Victor Emmanuel. He makes 
biography serve the purposes of history 
so well that in the course of his volume 
his readers get an historical outline of 
the Risorgimento. Mr. Holland writes 
clearly, without pretense of deep learn- 
ing, but with evident insight into the 
character of his heroes, and into the 
general evolution of Italian independ- 
ence. Each essay has a portrait. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, $2 net.) 

“True Stories of Crime from the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office,’ by Arthur 
‘Train, °96, contains thirteen stories, of 
almost every one of which it may be said 
that truth is stranger than fiction. Mr. 
Train, who has served long under W. T. 
Jerome in the New York District Attor- 
ney’s office, relates here some of the 
most exciting cases that have come up in 
recent years. Here Patrick and Abe 
Hummel, Nevers the bogus duke, the 
Franklin Syndicate, Charles F. Dodge, 
Mabel Parker, and Strollo are shown in 
their true characters, so far, at least, as 
these could be divined by the prosecuting 
attorneys. Mr. Train has a gift for telling 
a story rapidly and to the point. He 
omits the superfluous. One gets, in 
reading him, not only the excitement of 
plot and denouement, but a glimpse of the 
quick wits, the inductive habit of mind, 
and the decisive activity that fit a man 
for the position of prosecuting attorney. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, $1.50 ) 

M. André Tardieu, diplomatic editor 
of the Paris Temps, who delivered the 
Hyde Lectures last winter, has had them 
translated into English and published 
under the title: “France and the Alli- 
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ances — The Struggle for the Balance of 
Power.”’ He has considerably increased 
the amount of his material, while keeping 
the same general divisions and plan. No 
better book has appeared on recent 
international negotiations. M. Tardieu 
writes as he talks with admirable clarity 
and vigor. His statements have added 
value from the fact that they contain not 
merely his personal opinions but those of 
the shapers of France’s foreign policy in 
recent years. He has the art of presenting 
his facts dramatically, which is rare. He 
covers the last 20 years, with especial 
attention on the last 10 years, and brings 
his survey up to 1908. An index, which 
might be much ampler, gives ready ac- 
cess to his leading topics. For any one 
who wishes to keep abreast of contem- 
porary world politics this book is almost 
indispensable. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50 net). 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, has provided as a 
final volume to his monumental work, 
“The American Nation,” an “ Analytic 
Index,” which covers every important 
event, noted person, and historical fact 
mentioned in the preceding 26 volumes, 
and fully supplements the separate in- 
dexes. The work has been done by that 
expert indexer, David M. Matteson, 
p '96, and it is just what it purports to be. 
Wherever we have tested it, we have 
found it exact. Its comprehensiveness 
can be inferred when we state that it fills 
366 double-column pages. It serves as a 
fitting ending to the most important 
codperative historical enterprise ever 
undertaken in America — an achieve- 
ment which, whether judged seriatim or 
as a whole, is not likely to be superseded 
for a generation, and which reflects great 
credit on American historical scholar- 
ship, on the editor, and on the publishers, 
This general index, together with the 
maps and bibliographies which accom- 
pany each volume, supply the necessary 
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collateral apparatus. (Harper: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 per vol.) 

“Park-Street Papers” by Bliss Perry 
contains ten papers contributed by him 
to the Allantic Monthly during his ten 
years’ editorship. Half of them are the 
prologues which readers of the Atlantic 
have taken delight in ever since the first 
signed “B. P.” appeared. The others 
are on Hawthorne, Longfellow, Aldrich, 
Whittier, and F. H. Underwood, who 
really seems to have been the causa 
causans of the magazine but was never 
its editor. In his prologues, Prof. Perry 
reminds us of Curtis in his “‘ Easy Chair 
Papers’’ — not that there is imitation or 
echo, but that there is a similar urbanity, 
and a similar bond of friendship between 
the writer and his readers. The literary 
essays are marked by sanity, sympathy, 
and charm. All are good, but the * Long- 
fellow” is best. Prof. Perry has a keen 
intuition for what is excellent, and his 
good nature is apparently inexhaustible. 
Reading him you are constantly in the 
presence of a mind well-stored with 
literature, kindly, balanced, earnest, 
urbane. These papers will widen the 
circle of his friendly readers. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

In “The Justice of the Mexican War,” 
Charles H. Owen, / ’62, its author, has 
“aimed, by a review correcting the mis- 
apprehensions of historians relative to 
the involved and contradictory move- 
ments of the period of the Mexican War, 
to indicate the justice of that war; to 
acquit the United States, as a nation, 
of the most serious, if not the only, 
charge ever laid against her honor; and 
to remove the cloud from her just title 
to her largest possession.”” Major Owen 
finds that Mr. J. F. Rhodes is “frivolous 
in his choice of authorities” ; that Prof. 
T.S. Woolsey is off his proper beat ; that 
Prof. A. B. Hart has changed his views 
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and come round to accept the opinion 
that the war was just; that J. R. Lowell 
was no authority; that Prof. Schouler 
has been blindly followed in spite of 
patent bias. Major Owen presents his 
arguments with the skill of an attorney 
and with the bluntness of a soldier, and 
he will doubtless be read by any one who 
wishes to hear the other side of this 
historic controversy. We are rather sur- 
prised that he makes no reference to 
Abraham Lincoln's efforts in Congress to 
prevent the war. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

We welcome the resurrection of the 
excellent Beacon Biographies _ series, 
edited by M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87, in 
a little volume on ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe,”’ by 
John Macy, ’99. Mr. Macy is a sober 
biographer. He appreciates at their full 
value Poe’s dazzling talents, but this 
does not deter him from laying his chief 
emphasis on Poe’s ill-fated temperament 
and ruinous habits. And he is no doubt 
right in so doing, because one feels that 
these colored, if they did not rigidly condi- 
tion, the stories and the poems. Mr. Macy 
outlines the course of Poe’s productivity, 
and he attempts, often with real success, 
to sum up in a line or two his verdict as a 
literary critic on one piece or another. 
His remarks on the tales of horror, for 
instance, though brief, show that he has 
so reflected on the subject that he could 
discuss it profitably in an essay. Mr. 
Macy occasionally gives play, with effect, 
to his vein of humor, as where he says 
that Poe “naturally found intellectual 
companionship with other women [be- 
sides his invalid wife]; and his eyes, his 
oratory, and a touch of alcohol no doubt 
melted the cool restraint of literary com- 
munion.” His sketch as a whole may 
be recommended to readers who wish 
a sane introduction to Poe the man and 
the artist. Poe’s idolaters will, of course, 
find it too temperate : but in the long run 
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the sane enjoyment of even literary 
‘ exotics is to be preferred to mad en- 
thusiasm. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, portrait, 75 cents net.) 
Two years ago the State of Massa- 
chusetts authorized the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor to compile annually a 
report upon the financial statistics of 
cities and towns in the Commonwealth. 
‘The first report, which covers the fiscal 
years ending between Nov. 30, 1906, and 
April 1, 1907, has been prepared and 
published under the charge of Charles 
F. Gettemy, ’91, Chief of the Bureau. 
It makes available for students of finance 
a large mass of interesting data. Unlike 
Ohio, Massachusetts has not undertaken 
to prescribe a uniform system of munici- 
pal accounting for the towns and cities, 
but merely requires the towns and cities 
to make annual reports upon uniform 
schedules prescribed by the Bureau of 
Statistics. The necessity of making such 
reports has already led some municipal- 
ities to change their form of accounting, 
so as to bring it into accord with the 
schedules of the Bureau, and it is ex- 
pected that others will gradually follow 
suit. The volume presents tables show- 
ing the “current expenses of general ad- 
ministration” for the 33 cities of the 
Commonwealth and then gives statistics 
of the total receipts and payments of all 
towns and cities, of the municipal in- 
debtedness and valuation, and of the 
municipal debts and the sinking funds 
held against them. An interesting intro- 
duction calls attention to the difficulty of 
making comparisons between the statis- 
tics of one city or town and those of an- 
other city or town. Yet, after all such 
qualifications are made, the volume pre- 
sents data that will furnish an interesting 
basis for comparative study. It would be 
desirable in subsequent reports to have 
the statistics of receipts and payments of 
all the towns and cities summarized in a 
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general table which should show, at least, 
the total receipts and expenditures, and, 
if possible, some of the more important 
details. Excellent judgment has been 
shown by the Chief of the Bureau in the 
carrying out of the difficult task imposed 
ou him. —C. J. B. 

F. R. Burton, ’82, has made a novel 
based on his play of “Strongheart.” 

William Atkinson, [’89], has written 
an “Analytical Index of the Boston 
Building Law,” published by the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects. 

A. St. J. Newbury, ’76, has had 
privately printed a limited edition of 
illustrated notes on sport and other things 
entitled “ Caught on the Fly.” 

“The Calico Cat” is a story full of 
humor by Charles M. Thompson, ’86. 
And not of humor only, because it has 
incidents with tragic possibilities, which, 
however, reach a humorous solution, 
Mr. Thompson paints “up-country ” 
folks to the life. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) 

The latest addition to the Memoirs of 
the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology is Part 1, of Vol. 4. “Ex- 
plorations of the Upper Usumatsintla and 
Adjacent Region: Reports of Explora- 
tions for the Museum,” by Teobert 
Maler. It contains detailed descriptions 
of the Altar de Sacrificios, Seibal, It- 
simté-Sacluk, and Cankuen, and is 
fully illustrated with maps, drawings, 
and half-tones. (Price $1.75.) 

Albert Matthews, ’82, has added in 
“Uncle Sam ”’ another exhaustive study, 
half-historical, half-philological, to his 
already long list of interesting mono- 
graphs. He has collected a large amount 
of miscellaneous material to show how 
the United States Government came to 
be personified as “Uncle Sam.” His 


paper is reprinted from Vol. 19 of the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 
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Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, have 
added to their timely series of tracts 
on Religion and Medicine, the paper by 
Prof. Wm. James, m ‘69, “The Energies 
of Men,” which was widely commented 
on at its first publication a year ago; 
and “Psychotherapy and Its Relation 
to Religion,” by Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, 
of the Harvard Medical School. One 
balances the other, and both contrib- 
ute to the understanding of one of the 
most interesting movements of our time. 
(Price, 25 cents each.) 

V. M. Porter, ’92, vice-president of 
the Missouri Historical Society, has re- 
printed from Vol. 3 of the Collections 
of that Society, “The 1820 Journal of 
Stephen Watts Kearny, comprising a 
Narrative Account of the Council Bluff- 
St. Peter’s Military Explorations and 
a Voyage down the Mississippi River 
to St. Louis.” In editing this interesting 
early document, Mr. Porter has furnished 
the necessary notes. 

Bishop Charles H. Brent, of the Philip- 
pines, delivered the Noble Lectures a 
year ago. These have now been collected 
in a volume entitled ‘‘ Leadership,” in 
which he analyzes the sources of the 
leader’s power, illustrates by many 
modern as well as by ancient instances, 
and shows how Christ’s qualifications 
for leadership were supreme. Bishop 
Brent writes with much fervor, direct- 
ness, and modernity. (Longmans: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Percy MacKaye, ’97, has printed 
Mater, — which he describes as an 
American Study in Comedy, —a play 
that has already been successfully per- 
formed in San Francisco and New York. 
Mr. MacKaye is one of the few play- 
wrights to-day who has literary qualities 
of such unusual excellence that his plays 
can be read as well as seen with pleasure. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, $1.25 
net.) 


“Gray's New Manual of Botany,” 
the classic book in this field of science, 
has been revised and brought up to date 
by Prof. B. L. Robinson, ’87, and M. L. 
Fernald, s’97, of the Harvard Botanical! 
Department. The 6th edition was issued 
in 1890; this, the 7th, has been thoroughly 
overhauled and re-arranged in accord- 
ance with the best recent method of 
classification. Many experts in special 
subjects have been collaborators, so that 
it is possible to say that each section 
bears the stamp of an authority. The 
nomenclature conforms to the best in- 
ternational practice. There are many 
illustrations. Although the volume has 
over 900 pages, the paper used is suf- 
ficiently light (but not transparent) to 
make it not heavy, and the size is con- 
venient. Harvard University now owns 
the copyright of this work, which will 
undoubtedly in its new form have a 
long life of usefulness. The seed which 
Prof. Asa Gray sowed has proved to be 
of a perennial. (American Book Co.: 
New York. Cloth.) 

“Old Boston Boys and the Games 
they Played,” by James D. Lovett, will 
not be passed over by any Bostonian, or 
any old Harvard man, whose memory 
goes back a generation. It is delightfully 
garrulous, informal, and discursive. Mr. 
Lovett — as perhaps some of the young- 
sters may not know — was once a fam- 
ous member of the famous Lowell Nine, 
and he tells of the great matches on 
Boston Common between the Lowells 
and the Harvards in a way to interest 
every lover of the game. In fact, merely 
as a “first source” for the historian of 
American sports, his book is invaluable. 
Those were the glorious times when the 
scores were prosperously large, when the 
Lowells made 123 runs in a game, and 
you went out to watch with the certainty 
that you had three or four hours of fun 
ahead of you. Mr. Lovett recalls many 
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of the Homeric exploits of those days — 
“Jim Ames’s liner,” “Tom Nelson’s 
great strike,” and all the rest. He tells, 
too, of rowing, and of coasting on the 
Common, and of much else that will 
make old blood warm. The illustra- 
tions are of great historical interest. 
They include the portraits of nines and 
crews, of fellows who went from the 
ballfield to the battlefield, of old boat- 
houses, races, and trophies. Whoever 
reads this chronicle will be grateful to its 
author. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 
Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Professor of 
Pedagogics at Harvard, has done well to 
gather into a volume eight recent papers 
of his to which he gives the title “ Be- 
ginnings in Industrial Education.” Five 
of his essays relate to his general subject, 
which is coming more and more to en- 
gross the attention of educators. Its 
importance is fully set forth by Prof. 
Hanus, who not only describes what has 
been planned in America but also what 
has actually been accomplished in Ger- 
many. As he is chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Commission on Industrial 
Education, his words have peculiar 
weight. Twoother “burning topics "’ are 
treated by him — the professional pre- 
paration of high-school teachers, and 
school instruction in religion. As to the 
latter his two conclusions may be cited: 
“(1) Formal or explicit instruction in 
religion in the public schools is undesir- 
able, unnecessary, and, in most cases, le- 
gally impossible ; and (2) Religious educa- 
tion, including detailed instruction in the 
Bible, is the duty of the Church.” In a 
final paper, Prof. Hanus describes the life 
of the schoolmaster in Bavaria. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 
Pamphlets Received. “History,” ad- 
dress by Prof. J. H. Robinson, °87: 
Columbia Univ. Press. — “John Har- 


vard’s Life in America: or Social and 
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Political Life in New England in 1637- 
1638,” by A. McF. Davis, s ’54; re- 
printed from the Publications of the 
Colonial Soc. of Mass. — “The Biir- 
germeister, Germany’s Chief Municipal 
Magistrate,” by J. T. Bishop, ’05; 
reprinted from the Amer. Polit. Science 
Review, May, 1908. — “The Opposi- 
tion to Medical Research,” chairman’s 
address in the section on Pathology and 
Physiology, Amer. Medica] Assoc., 1908, 
by Dr. W. B. Cannon, ’96; Chicago. — 
“The Solid South and the Afro-Ameri- 
can Race Problem,” speech of C. F. 
Adams, ’56, at Richmond, Va., Oct. 24, 
1908; Boston.— “Early Meteorology 
at Harvard College,” by B. M. Varney, 
07; from the Monthly Weather Service. 
— “The Specialist Blight on American 
Education,” by J. P. Munroe; from 
Popular Science Monthly, Oct., 1908. — 
“A Caeretan Amphora,” and “Five 
Red-figured Cylices,” by W. N. Bates, ’90, 
from Transactions, Dept. of Archaeo- 
logy, Univ. of Penn., vol. 2, pt. 2. — 
Hobart College Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
tion, by Prof. A. G. Webster, 85; Ho- 
bart College Bulletin, July, 1908. — 
“Foreign Associates of National Socie- 
ties,” by Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65; 
from Popular Science Monthly, Oct., 
1908. — “Three Bronze Tripods Be- 
longing to James Loeb, ’88,” by Prof. 
G. H. Chase, ’96; from Amer. Journ. 
of Archaeology, 2d ser., vol. 12, no. 3. — 
“ Historical Society, Watertown, Mass.,” 
Dr. B. F. Davenport, ’67, president. — 
“America’s Intellectual Product,” by 
Prof. A. G. Webster, 85; from Popular 
Science Monthly, March, 1908. — 12th 
Annual Report of the Northern Pacific 
Ry. Co., by Howard Elliott, s ’81, presi- 
dent. — ‘‘ Democracy, a New Unfolding 
of Human Power,” by Robert A. Woods, 
South End House, Boston; reprinted 
from “Studies in Philosophy and Psy- 
chology,” Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
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ton. — “ L’Importance de l’Unité Phoné- 
tique,” by Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., 

from Revue de Philologie Francaise, 
vol. 21. — “Methods of Municipal Ad- 
ministration in Mediaeval German 
Cities,” by Prof. Kuno Francke; lecture 
delivered before the Germanistic Society 
of Chicago, Feb. 3, 1908. — “ Radical 
Empiricism and Agnosticism,” by Prof. 
A. H. Lloyd, ’86; reprinted from Mind, 
vol. 17, N. S., no. 66.— “The 1820 
Journal of Stephen Watts Kearny,” 
edited by V. M. Porter, ’92, vice-presi- 
dent Missouri Historical Soc. ; reprinted 
from its Collections, vol. iii. — ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam,” by Albert Matthews, ’82; reprinted 
from Proceedings of the Amer. Antiquar. 
Soe., vol. 19. — “ The Ophthalmo-Reac- 
tion to Tuberculin,” by Capt. C. N. Bar- 
ney, M.D., and Capt. Roger Brooke, Jr., 
M.D., Medical Corps, U. S. A., from 
Medical Record, July 18, 1908; W. Wood 
& Co., New York. — “ Radcliffe Col- 
lege: An Open Letter” : published by the 
Radcliffe College Alumnae Assoc. with 
the Co-operation of the Radcliffe Union.” 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Atlantic. (Sept.) «« Bret Harte’s Heroines,” 
H. C. Merwin, '74; “E. L. Godkin,” J. F. 
Rhodes, h’01; “* The Doctor,” W. J. Hopkins, 
('85]. (Oct.) “The Religion of Beauty in 
Woman,” J. B. Fletcher, ’87; ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Diplomatic Life,’’ H. H. D. Peirce, et 
(Nov.) “On Being a Doctrinaire,” S. M 
Crothers, h ’99; ‘The College of Discipline 
and the College of Freedom,” H. S. Pritch- 
ett, A 'O1. 

Century. (Nov.) “A Conversation with 
Paderewski,”’ D. G. Mason, 95. 

Harper's. (Oct.) ‘*The Use of Fathers,” 
E. S. Martin, ’77. 

International Studio. (Sept.) ‘Edwin H. 
Blashfield,”” H. Saint-Gaudens, 03. 

Metropolitan. (Nov.) ‘‘The Saetersdal,” 
H. H. D. Peirce, [’71]. 

North American Rev. (Oct.) ‘ Self-Expres- 
sion and the American Drama,” Perey Mac- 
Kaye, ’97; “ Labor and the Tariff,” L. F. C. 
Garvin, m ’67. 

Popular ScienceMonthly. (Sept.) ‘‘ Physique 
of Scholars,” D. A. Sargent. (Nov.) “ Re- 
cords of Running in the Last Olympiad,” 
A. E. Kennelly. 

Putnam's. (Oct.) “Emerson’s Foot-note 
Person,” T. W. Higginson, ’41. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Evolution of Modern Orches- 
tration. By Louis Adolphe Coerne. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth.) We 
find that this book before us is unique: 
the first in this field in English. The 
nearest approach in any other tongue is 
the “Histoire de |’Instrumentation”’ by 
Levoix. That work is written in French 
and has not been translated; moreover, 
it is a ponderous treatise and treats the 
subject exclusively from a French stand- 
point, failing to review any German 
Romanticists except Weber and Wagner. 
The book before us is done with large 
and sincere grasp, with a fine sense of 
proportion, a keen yet delicate analysis 
and a comprehensive sympathy. Indeed, 
Dr. Coerne came to his task with a rare 
equipment; he has had a large artistic 
training with marked gifts, and further- 
more a university career culminating in 
earning the degree of Ph.D. from his 
Alma Mater — being the first man so 
to do. As for practical experience, it 
should be noted that his opera Zenobia 
is the first opera composed by a native 
of the United States to win a perform- 
ance in Europe. The book is written in 
a manner to make it useful and interest- 
ing to amateurs as well as those who are 
more proficient in training and practice. 
There is a spirit of fine discrimination 
in its pages, a scholarly habit of thought 
and treatment as well as of utterance 
withal that in themselves are highly note- 
worthy. The style is lucid and cogent; 
there is a certain vital spontaneity and 
quickening enthusiasm permeating the 
work that make it very attractive read- 
ing and vividly impressive. The plan of 
the work is admirable. It is arranged in 
three parts, each part being divided into 
several chapters and each chapter again 
subdivided into numbered separate sec- 
tions. Then each part has a capital sum- 
mary. Part I, “Preliminaries,”’ deals 
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with the earliest beginnings carrying the 
subject forward to Bach. Part II, the 
“Classic Era,” treats of the period from 
Bach to Beethoven. Part III presents 
the Age of Romanticism — an outgrowth 
of the Aujfklérung movement in Phil- 
osophy and Literature; this holds sway 
even unto the fervid day in which we live. 
Then comes a masterly epitome of the 
whole work, and a searching syllabus. 
Finally we have 13 carefully chosen typi- 
cal examples of the scoring of the Masters 
ranging from Monteverdi (1567-1643) to 
Richard Strauss — seething embodiment 
of the strenuous to-day. A complete index 
makes the book convenient for reference. 
Ten pages are devoted to America. Dr. 
Coerne pays a just tribute to the late Prof. 
Paine and to B. J. Lang as devoted and 
pious pioneers for good art. He evinces 
earnest appreciation of “the venerable 
Dean of American Composers,” John K. 
Paine; and he quotes the eminent Dr. 
Riemann of Germany as recognizing the 
ever-growing power and beauty of his 
work “not unlike the growth in Wagner 
and Verdi.” Arthur Foote, 74, the “na- 
tive trained composer,” he ranks high in 
absolute worth; “the seriousness of pur- 
pose, the serenity of ideal and the un- 
mistakable impress of a cultured uni- 
versity training’ are clear marks of 
his noble artistic conceptions. He calls 
Foote the Brahms of American com- 
posers; and MacDowell, the poet par 
excellence — a rather neat differentiation. 
There is an illuminating Introductory 
Note to the work written by that accom- 
plished author and critic H. E. Krehbiel. 

— John Keats. A Literary Biography. 
By Albert E. Hancock, p’96. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
illustrated, $2 net.) It is easy to see why 
the conventional critics have spoken 
somewhat superciliously of Prof. Han- 
cock’s book. In the first place — it is so 
sudden! Prof. Hancock has the praise- 
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worthy purpose of beingreadable. There- 
fore, he adopts the rapid-fire, short-sent- 
ence, present-tense equipment which 
serves Mr. Wister so admirably in de- 
scribing a cowboy adventure, but which 
seems to us the very last medium to 
choose for Keats. For if Keats was ever 
a stableboy, he is not remembered there- 
for; and after all, cowboys and stable- 
boys ought not to be treated alike. Mr. 
Hancock lashes his style to the top of its 
speed, and often writes, literally, in 
pants. The biographer of Pres. Roose- 
velt might get out of breath, but the bio- 
grapher of Keats ought to choose a differ- 
ent pace. We cannot for a moment com- 
mend Mr. Hancock’s method — more ’s 
the pity, because we were expecting 
something better than Milnes or Forman 
or Colvin. As to the matter presented, 
while it has interested us, it has not 
struck us as solid. Mr. Hancock psy- 
chologizes a little too much. Nothing is 
easier, nowadays, than to make a great 
display of profundity by borrowing a 
few hints from the psychologists and 
compelling your chosen subject to il- 
lustrate them. But anybody who has 
known a poet, or who has the intuition 
of the way in which a poet creates, under- 
stands that such external pegs cannot 
account for the genesis of an‘ “Ode to 
Autumn.” Still, the curious may be ad- 
vised to see how the process fares in 
Prof. Hancock’s hands. The literary 
criticism which runs through his volume 
lacks poise. We doubt whether a stranger 
would get from it any notion of Keats’s 
greatness. What you remember are not 
the poetic essentials of him but the sordid 
physical and physiological accidents. In 
his only elaborate criticism, Prof. Han- 
cock tries to demonstrate that “ Endym- 
ion” is “dead”! A poem which all per- 
sons who read poetry — not to lecture 
upon it but because it is the bread of the 
angels — have read at least once, and 
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which for several generations to come 
similar persons will read, can be called 
“dead” only in the sense of being, like 
Conn, a very lively corpse. We are too 
old-fashioned, or prosaic, to find much 
succulence in such a verdict as this, on 
“Hyperion”: “It vibrates with man 
power in action,” says Mr. Hancock. 
“Keats’s principle of beauty in repose 
has been liberated into the beauty of 
dynamic energies.” Ah — indeed? Does 
this really mean anything vital to you, 
gentle reader? Has literary criticism 
strayed so far? But it is not fair, in so 
brief a notice, to give too harsh an im- 
pression. Whoever knows and _ loves 
Keats, can safely read this book. Those 
who do not yet know him, are likely not 
to care to pass from his clay simulacrum 
reconstructed here, to his spirit embodied 
in the poems. The illustrations to the 
volume are well-chosen, finely executed, 
and numerous. 

— Sons of the Puritans. A Group of 
Brief Biographies. (American Unitarian 
Association: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, por- 
traits, $1.50.) This interesting volume 
contains 11 biographical sketches of Har- 
vard men which first appeared in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 'The 
subjects, and the authors of the brief 
memoirs are: Senator George F. Hoar, 
46, by Judge Francis C. Lowell, "76; 
Dr. Morrill Wyman, ’33, by Dr. Henry 
P. Walcott, ’58; Judge Horace Gray, 
45, by Ezra R. Thayer, 88; Prof. 
Charles F. Dunbar, 51, by Pres. Charles 
W. Eliot, ’53; Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
65, by Prof. Charles C. Everett, ¢ ’59; 
Gen. Francis C. Barlow, ’55, by Edwin 
H. Abbot, 55; Henry S. Russell, ’60, 
by John T. Morse, Jr., 60; Gov. Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, by Bishop William Law- 
rence, 71; Gov. William E. Russell, 77, 
by Prof. Charles E. Norton, ’46; Charles 
Eliot, ’82, by William R. Thayer, ’81; 
and William H. Baldwin, ’85, by George 
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R. Nutter, ’85. It will be seen that the 
subjects begin with Dr. Wyman, ’33, and 
end with W. H. Baldwin, ’85 — a space 
of more than 50 years. It will be seen 
also that three of the subjects, W. E. 
Russell, *77, Charles Elict, ’82, and 
Baldwin, °85, all died young, and yet that 
each had had time to do work of great 
worth and to leave behind the impression 
that his usefulness had scarcely begun. 
The very various characters and careers 
of these men are noteworthy : we have two 
governors of Massachusetts, one phy- 
sician, one United States Senator, one 
Supreme Court Justice, one great editor 
and Harvard professor, one Civil War 
hero, one great preacher and religious 
leader, one landscape architect, and two 
men of affairs. Yet in them all we can 
trace without difficulty genuine Puritan 
qualities, enduring under modern condi- 
tions. Nor will the reader fail to be in- 
terested in these sketches as samples of 
contemporary biography. An _ editor 
knows the stress under which such 
memoirs have usually to be prepared, 
but the reader can appraise at his leisure 
the results. Finally, what a complete 
contradiction the lives of these men fur- 
nishes to the old calumny that Harvard 
men have neither college spirit nor ability 
to “do things.”” These are but a few of 
the distinguished alumni who died be- 
tween 1893 and 1905. 

— Winthrop’s Journal. “History of 
New England, 1630-1649.” Edited by 
James K. Hosmer, ’55. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $6 net.) This 
is another of the excellent reprints in the 
series of “Original Narratives of Early 
American History,”’ edited under the 
direction of Prof. J. F. Jameson. With 
Bradford’s “History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation,” Winthrop’s “Journal” forms 
the foundation of the history of those 
Massachusetts colonists whose principles 
spread over New England, were car- 
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ried by successive waves across the Hud- 
son to the Western Reserve, and had a 
great influence in shaping the American 
Republic. Prof. Hosmer makes an ex- 
cellent editor of the “Journal.” He is 
very careful, very exact, and he has a 
wide acquaintance with the books and 
ideals of Winthrop’s contemporaries. 
In a compact introduction he gives the 
necessary biographical facts concerning 
Winthrop, an account of the chartering 
of the Massachusetts Bay Company, of 
the sailing of the colonists; then he tells 
the story of Winthrop’s manuscript — 
its loss, recovery, and first editing; and 
finally he states the plan he has himself 
followed as editor. He relies, very pro- 
perly, on Savage for the text, but he fur- 
nishes most of the notes from his own 
researches, and he makes the verifying 
of dates and names of places much easier 
than Savage did. This edition unques- 
tionably, it seems to us, is more valuable 
than Savage’s (even if the latter could 
now be procured) for the average reader 
and student. Printed in large type, on 
opaque paper, in octavo volumes not too 
heavy to hold, with notes and index and 
many very interesting facsimiles, Hos- 
mer’s “ Winthrop” ought to have a wide 
circulation. The American to-day who 
can read without a thrill the first Gover- 
nor's narrative of the vicissitudes, perils, 
and bravery of thefounders of Boston and 
the outlying towns must have lost his 
Americanism or be very recently nat- 
uralized. 

— Canadian Types of the Old Régime, 
1608-1698. By Charles W. Colby, p’89, 
Professor of History in McGill Univers- 
ity. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.) It is interesting to see how 
Canadian history is coming to be treated 
topically. Parkman gave the great epic 
narrative, slow-marching, detailed, yet 
continental in its range. Recent writers, 
fixing their attention on one topic or an- 
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other, show us cross-sections of the story. 
A year or two ago we had Col. Wood’s 
interesting “The Fight for Canada ”’; 
more recently, Prof. W. B. Munro’s 
excellent monograph on the “‘Seigniorial 
System”; now Prof. Colby, of McGill 
University, attacking the subject from 
the personal side, has produced a very 
entertaining book on “Canadian Types 
of the Old Régime.” His purpose is to 
describe the various types which made 
up the early French colony; then to 
single out the individual who best re- 
presents his type, and then to sketch his 
career. By this admirable method, the 
reader has many things stamped on his 
memory which might escape him if they 
were dealt with as abstractions. Merely 
to name the persons and their réles will 
indicate Professor Colby’s range. His 
typical explorer is Champlain; the 
missionary is Brébeuf; the colonist is 
Hébert; the soldier, D’Iberville; the 
coureur de bois is Du Lhut; the intendant 
is Talon; the bishop is Laval; and the 
Governor is Frontenac. An introductory 
chapter gives the historical background 
of New France, and in a concluding 
chapter Prof. Colby describes the life 
of women, lay and secular. There are 
portraits of most of the personages, be- 
sides other illustrations. The book is 
popular in the best sense. 

— The Lije of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. By Ferris Greenslet. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
$3 net.) Simply as a specimen of bio- 
graphy this book merits great praise. 
It is symmetrical and polished, lively and 
characteristic. Mr. Greenslet had a not 
easy task before him: for Aldrich’s life 
was too monotonously prosperous to 
afford material for a dramatic narrative ; 
and as he was never identified, whether 
as leader or propagandist, with any great 
movement, the story of his career can 
borrow no interest from such activity. 
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Aldrich was simply a literary man who 
did two or three things unusually well, 
a minor poet who wrote the best parlor 
verse ever written in America, and an 
editor of the Atlantic, who had a keen 
liking for literary finish. It was his 
personality, his wit, his drollery, his 
friendship for a few that made him, 
after Dr. Holmes died, the most enter- 
taining companion in Boston. Now Mr. 
Greenslet has brought this all out, most 
sympathetically and in fine proportion. 
He keeps the balance true between the 
literary and the social Aldrich. He does 
full justice, as with his own remarkably 
critical taste we should expect him to do, 
to Aldrich’s prose and poetry. But above 
all he shows us the man in those aspects 
in which the public and posterity will be 
most interested. He has the art of skim- 
ming the cream — so that we feel that 
here is, indeed, the best of Aldrich. He 
does not quote a letter nor tell an anec- 
dote which is not in this true and proper 
sense representative. How Aldrich him- 
self would have rejoiced at being por- 
trayed with so much art! Now he is 
sure of a place on the shelf of the best 
American biographies. — W. R. T. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Har- 
vard men or relating to the University will 


be noticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


What We Know About Jesus. By Charles 
F. Dole, 68, D.D. Christianity of To-day 
Series. (Open Court Pub. Co.: Chicago. 
Boards, 8vo, 75 cents net.) 

John Keats. By Albert E. Hancock, p '95, 
of Haverford College. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated, $2 
net.) 

Practical Exercises in Physical Geography, 
with Atlas. By William Morris Davis, s ’69, 
of Harvard University. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The Blaschka Glass Models of Flowers in 
Bloom. By George H. Kent. (G, H. Kent, 
University Bookstore: Cambridge. Cloth, 
18mo, illustrated, 75 cents.) 

Sons of Puritans. A Group of Brief Bio- 
graphies. (American Unitarian Assoc.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 


Old Boston Boys and the Games they Played. 
By James D’Wolf Lovett. (Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

The Privileged Classes. By Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

The Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. 
By J. O. Fagan. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Shakespeare Proverbs. By Mary Cowden- 
Clarke. Edited by Wm. J. Rolfe, A ’59. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

A History of the United States. Vol. YI. 
A Century of Colonial History, 1660-1760. 
By Edward Channing, '78. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

German Infections. Arranged in Parallels. 
By H. C. Bierwith, ’84, Harvard Univ. 
(Holt: New York. 40 cents.) 

Julius Cesar. The New Hudson Shake- 
speare. Edited by E. C. Black and A. J. 
George. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 18mo.) 

Extempore Speaking for School and College. 
By Edwin D. Shurter, University of Texas. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The United States as a World Power. By 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, ’87, Harvard 
Univ. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2 net.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philosophy. 
Vol. XIX, 1908. (Harvard Univ.: Cam- 
bridge. Boards, $1.50.) 

Social Education. By Colin A. Scott. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Beginnings in Industrial Education. By 
Paul H. Hanus. Professor of the History of 
Art of Teaching in Harvard Univ. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Gray’s New Manual of Botany. 7th Edi- 
tion. Rearranged and extensively revised by 
Benjamin L. Robinson, '87, and Merritt L. 
Fernald,s '97, Harvard University. (Amer- 
ican Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Park-Street Papers. By Bliss Perry. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The New Boy. A Story of St. Timothy’s. 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier, 95. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

Ariadne Diainomene. A Tragedy, and 
Other Poems. By E. W. Sutton Pickhardt. 
(Elkin Matthews: London. Boards, 3s, 6d.) 

The Fly on the Wheel. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Leadership. W. B. Noble Lectures, 1907. 
By Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Islands. (Longmans: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

True Stories of Crime. By Arthur Train, 
96. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50.) 

The American Nation. Vol. 27. Analytic 
Index. By David M. Matteson, p. '96. 
(Harper: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 
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Canadian Types of the Old Régime. 1608- 
1698. By Charles W. Colby, p '89, Professor 
of History in McGill Univ. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.) 

France and the Alliances. The Struggle for 
the Balance of Power. By André Tardieu, 
Honorary First Secretary in the French 
Diplomatic Service. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. By George A. 
Barton, p ‘90, Professor in Bryn Mawr 
College. International Critical Commentary 
Series. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, crown 
8vo, $2.25 net.) 

The Calico Cat. A Rural Detective Story. 
By Charles Miner Thompson, ’86. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 


$1.25.) 

The Home Builder. By Lyman Abbott, 
h ’90. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Boards, 16mo, 75 cents net.) 

Buddhism and Immortality. Ingersoll 


Lecture, 1908. By William Sturgis Bigelow, 
’71. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

As Others See Us. AStudy of Progress in 
the United States. By John Graham Brooks, 
t ’75. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.75 net.) 

Carla Wenckebach, Pioneer. By Margarethe 
Miiller. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

The Diva’s Ruby. A Sequel to “ Prima- 
donna” and “ Fair Margaret.’”” By F. Marion 
Crawford, with illustrations by J. M. Flagg. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Essential Life. By Stephen Berrien 
Stanton, ’87. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

The Blast Furnace and the Manufacture of 
Pig Iron. By Robert Forsythe. (David 
Williams Co.: New York. Cloth, 4to.) 

The Evolution of Modern Orchestration. 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne, Sp. ’97, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 4to, $3 net.) 

Selections from Don Quijote. Edited by 
J. D. M. Ford, '94. (Heath: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

The Justice of the Mexican War. By 
Charles H. Owen, 1 '63. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death. 
By Prof. Charles S. Minot, p '78. Science 
Series. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Ideals of the Republic. By James Schouler, 
59. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) 


In a New Century. By Edward Sandford 


Martin, '77. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) 
Mater. An American Study in Comedy. 


By Percy MacKaye, '97. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 

The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By 
Ferris Greenslet. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated, $3.) 
The Angler's Guide. A Handbook of the 
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Haunts and Habits of the Popular Game 
Fishes, Inland and Marine; with their Por- 
traits and an Alphabetical Index of over 
1400 Local Names; a Record of the Favor- 
ite Baits, Rods and Tackle of the Expert 
Angler; and a Summary of the Fishing Re- 
sorts. By Charles Bradford. (The Nassau 
Press: Richmond Hill, L.1., N. Y. Cloth, 
long 16mo.) 

Builders of United Italy. By Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland, ’00. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, portraits, $2 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1881. Frank Booth Washburn to Anna 
Agnes Sheehan, at Melrose, Sept. 
17, 1908. 

1889. Prescott Farnsworth Hall to Eva 
Lucyle Irby, at Denver, Colo., 
Oct. 17, 1908. 

1889. Herbert Parlin Johnson to Lydia 

Maud Davis, at Gananogue, Ont., 

June 20, 1908. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Bassett to 

Lillie May Palmer, at Lawrence, 

Kan., June 16, 1908. 

[1889.] George Waldo Waterman to 
Claribel Moulton, at Boston, 
Oct. 24, 1908. 

1889. Samson David Oppenheim to 
Kathryn G. Moore, Aug, 19, 1908. 

1891. Kenneth McKenzie to Aimée 
Gilbert Leffingwell, at Summit, 
N. J., July 30, 1908. 

[1891.] Arthur Malbon Little to Marga- 
ret Martha Watson at Lyme, N. H., 
Oct. 21, 1908. * 

[1892.] William Brackett Stearns to 
Leslie Lepington Bemis, at Tem- 
ple, N. H., Aug. 12, 1908. 

1892. Lawrence Barr to Mary Morrison 
Eggers, at Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 
23, 1908. 

1893. Sidney Miller Ballou to Lucia 
Burnett at Los Angeles, Calif., 
July 27, 1907. 


1889. 
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1893. Albert Sidney Gregg Clarke to 
Susanne Carlyle Anderson, at 
Ashville, N. C., Jan. 25, 1906. 

1893. George Cram Cook to Molly Price, 
at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 22, 1908. 

1893. Bradley Moore Davis to Annie 
Elizabeth Paret at Germantown, 
Pa., Sept. 22, 1908. 

{1893.] Hugh Dodson to Catherine Wes- 
ton Boltwood, at Van Buren, Ark., 
Feb. 14, 1900. 

1893. Walter Cazenove Douglas, Jr., to 
Ellen Hewson, at Philadelphia, 
June 1, 1908. 

1898. Clifford Allen Gould to Helen 
Fyfe, at Nutley, N. J., June 8, 
1903. 

[1893.] Frank Milton Watters to Eliza- 
beth Anne Hunt, at Montclair, 
N. J., June 27, 1904. 

1894. Waiter Scott Sawyer to Ella Paige 
Adams, at Somerville, Sept. 30, 
1908. 

1895. William Rodman Peabody to 
Katharine Putnam Peabody, at 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1908. 

1896. Raphael Clarke Thomas to Wini- 
fred May Cheney, at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Sept. 16, 1908. 

1896. Madison Gilham Gonterman to 
Jane Gaillard Boag, at White 
Plains, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1908. 

1896. Isaac William Kingsbury to Edith 
Leib McCoy, at Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1908. 

1899. Edward Perkins Davis to Agnes 
Blake, at Brookline, Oct. 10, 1908. 

1900. Donald Scott to Mary Eustis, at 
Milton, Sept. 16, 1908. 

1900. William Paine Everts to Mary E. 
Fiske, at Wakefield, July 15, 1908. 

1900. Henry Latimer Seaver to Susan 
Russell Seaver, at Roxbury, Sept. 
17, 1908. 

1900. Edward Clark Carter to Alice Olin 

Draper, at Dark Harbor, Me., 

Aug. 5. 1908. 
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1900. Francis Otway Byrd to Mary 
Bowditch, at Albany, N. Y., Aug. 
25, 1908. 

Howard Hains Lowry to Margaret 

Erwin Holt, at Burlington, N. C., 

Oct. 27, 1908. 

. Albert William Cooper to Gertrude 

Ellen Homans, at Boston, June 

25, 1908. 

Benjamin Sewell Blake to Ruth 

Field, at Northfield, Oct. 10, 1908. 

. Francis Gleason Fitzpatrick to 

May E. Murphy, at Brookline, 

July 28, 1908. 

George Wood Canterbury to Ade- 

line Merrill Gay, at Brookline, 

June 8, 1908. 

Parke Hansell Custis to Mabel 

Stephens Parker, at Boston, May 

28, 1908. 

Henry Clay Hawkins, Jr., to 

Frances Glidden Holt, at Clare- 

mont, N. H., June 24, 1908. 

Frederic Augustus Eustis to Edith 

Tileston, at Mattapan, Sept. 15, 

1908. 

[1902.] Leon Clark Hills to Ina Seville 
King, at New York, N. Y., Oct. 
17, 1908. 

1902. John Smith Farlow to Mrs. Edith 
Morse Ferrier, Aug. 18, 1908. 

1903. Homer James Carleton to Ethel 
Dice, at Visalia, Cal., Aug. 14, 
1908. 

1903. Algernon Garfield Chandler to 
Mae Cummings Despeaux, at 
Brunswick, Me., Sept. 8, 1908. 

1903. Louis Peter Pieper to Elizabeth 
Ring, at Dorchester, Oct. 21, 1908. 

[1903.] Ashton Rollins to Gladys Azu- 
bah Brown, at Wellesley, Sept. 2, 
1908. 

1903. William Henry Sheridan to Mar- 
garet Madeline Sullivan, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 6, 1908. 

1904. Lawrence Green Dodge to Alice 

W. Cole, at Beverly, Sept. 14, 1908. 


1900. 


1901. 


190 


— 


1901. 


1901. 


—_— 


1901. 


1901. 
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1904. Fay Ingalls to Rachel Conwell 
Holmes, at Covington, Ky., Sept. 
21, 1908. 

[{1904.] Heman Howard Noyes to Blanche 
Newell Carter, at Norwood, April 
24, 1907. 

1904. Norman Shaw McKendrick to 
Clara Augusta Dunham, at 
Brockton, Aug. 24, 1908. 

1904. John Edward Gardner to Mary 
Aston Hatch, at Greenland, N. H., 
Oct. 21, 1908. 

[1904,] Charles Abbott Stevens to Helene 

Ada Chalifoux, at Lowell, Oct. 5, 

1908. 

Percy Ellsworth Sheldon to Alice 

Hadden, at Euclid, O., Sept. 5, 1908. 

Moses King, Jr., to Margaret 

Birdsey Beardsley, at Monroe 

Centre, Conn., Sept. 19, 1908. 

‘Thomas Francis Brennan, Jr., to 

Mary Helen Rowe, at Dedham, 

Sept. 15, 1908. 

Richard Townsend Henshaw to 

Clara Ambler Venable, at Litch- 

field, Conn., July 29, 1908. 

Kenneth Cauldwell MacArthur to 

Rachel Holman Heywood, at Hol- 

yoke, July 29, 1908. 

[1905.] Bruno Newman to Esther Caro- 

lina Morfin, at Mexico City, Mex- 

ico, Sept. 8, 1908. 

Trowbridge Callaway to Elsie 

McIntosh Kellogg, at New York, 

N. Y., Oct. 20, 1908. 

Jackson Palmer to Mary Follett 

Perkins, at Auburndale, Oct. 10, 

1908. 

Frank Burdwin Holsapple to 

Louise Livington, at Brooklyn, 

N. Y., Sept. 19, 1908. 

Francis Greenleaf Goodale to 

Margaret Penhallow Davis, at 

Biltmore, N. C., Sept. 9, 1908. 

William Graves Perry to Eleanor 

Gray Bodine, at Villanova, Pa., 

Aug. 6, 1908. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 
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1905. Dudley Davis to Alice Grosvenor, 
at Newport, R. I., Aug. 31, 1908. 

1906. Clyde Raymond Dodge to Leslie 
Ina Young, at Haverhill, June 23, 
1908. 

[1906.] Wilfred Runyan Feeney to Bere- 
nice Parkman Ladd, at Haverhill, 
Aug. 2, 1905. 

[1906.] Richard Fox Hammatt to Lucile 
Matthews, at Sacramenta, Cal., 
June 30, 1908. 

[1906.] Clarence Mark to Frances Tracy, 
at Chicago, IIl., April 14, 1908. 

1906. North Storms to Jessie Mae Tins- 
ley, at Pullman, Ill., Oct. 7, 1908. 

1907. Charles Glidden Osborneto Martha 
Gardner at Hartford, Conn., July 


25, 1908. 

1907. Richard John Walsh to Ruby 
Hopkins Abbott, at Reading, 
Sept. 26, 1908. 


[1908.] Everett Wilson English to Ruth 
Louise Titcomb, Aug. 31, 1908. 

M.D. 1864. Samuel Holmes Durgin to 
Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Adams, at 
Boston, Aug. 12, 1908. 

M.D. 1902. Herbert Bowman Lang to 
Katherine Loretta Clarke, at 
Dorchester, Oct. 21, 1908. 

M.D. 1908. Frederick Lawrence Joyce 
to Maud Lewis, at Monrovia, 
Cal., Oct. 6, 1908. 

LL.B. 1902. Frank Warren Knowlton 
to Isabella Riese, at Brookline, 
June 30, 1908. 

S.B. 1896. James Russell Harris to 
Elizabeth Stevenson, at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1908. 

S.B. 1906. Percy Lawrence Moses to 
Alice Adaline Greene, at Cohoes, 
N. Y., Oct. 17, 1908. 

S.B. 1907. George Prentice Tubby to 
Frances R. Kidder, at Jamaica 
Plain, Sept. 28, 1908. 

S.B. 1905. Leroy Fenwick Swift to Lila 

Belle Hutchins, at Brockton, 

July 22, 1908. 
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§.B. 1903. Bayard Sands Litchfield to 
Marguerite Berg, at Ockley, Eng- 


land, Aug. 12, 1908. 


NECROLOGY. 


Aucust 1 To OcrosBeEr 31, 1908. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked 
to send it to E. H. Wells, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 

The College. 
1844. George Francis Parkman, LL.B., 

b. 20 Aug., 1823, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 16 Sept., 1908. 

1846. William Sohier Dexter, LL.B., 
b. 12 Feb., 1828, at Boston; d. at 
Beverly Farms, 6 Sept., 1908. 
Walter Mitchell, b. 22 Jan., 1826, 
at New Bedford; d. at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 15 April, 1908. 
Charles Eliot Norton, LL.D., b. 
16 Nov., 1827, at Cambridge; d. 
at Cambridge, 21 Oct., 1908. 
Richard Stebbins, b. 16 May, 
1824, at Springfield; d. at Omaha, 
Neb., 19 April, 1908. 
Francis ‘Tiffany, Div. S.,_ b. 
16 Feb., 1827, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Cambridge, 3 Sept., 1908. 
Cornelius Eliot Wood, LL.B., b. 
1 Dec., 1827, at Littleton; d. at 
Westminster, 5 Sept., 1908. 
George Edward Head, M.D., b. 
4 Feb., 1831, at Boston; d. at 
Newport, N. Y., 8 Sept., 1908. 
Andrew Washburn, b. 23 Aug., 
1830, at Newton; d. at Brookline, 
28 Sept., 1908. 
1853. George Sturgis Paine, b. 4 June, 


1846. 


1846. 


1846. 


1847. 


1850. 


1852. 


1852. 
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1833, at Worcester; d. at London, 

Eng., 1 Aug., 1908. 

Jacob Farnum Holt, b. 24 July, 

1831, at (Greenfield, N. H.]; d. at 

Philadelphia, Pa., 30 Aug., 1908. 

Clayton Francis Becker, LL.B., b. 

31 Mar., 1838, at Russellville, Ky. ; 

d. at Denver, Colo., 28 June 

1907. 

Frederic Pope Anderson, b. 4 Oct.. 

1842, at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. at 

Grosse Isle, Mich., 8 June, 1908. 

Frederic Kidder, b. 12 Nov., 1847. 

at Wilmington, N. C.; d. at Wil- 

mington, N. C., 27 Oct., 1908. 

1871. John Reynolds, b. 17 Feb., 1850, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 27 Aug., 1908. 

1874. Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, b. 
18 Feb., 1853, at Salem; d. at 
London, Eng., 21 Sept., 1908. 

1875. Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, 
b. 26 Jan., 1856, at Burlington; 
d. at Rye Beach, N. H., 24 Oct., 
1908. 

1876. Arthur Stearns Eddy, b. 4 Mar., 
1855, at Hubbardston; d. at 
Somerville, 8 Aug., 1908. 

1878. Charles Harrington, M.D.,_b. 

29 July, 1858, at Salem; d. at 

Lynton, Eng., 11 Sept., 1908. 

John Edward Howe, b. 15 Nov., 

1863, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 

Southampton, N. Y., 16 Sept., 1908. 

Walter Thomas Clark, M.D., b. 

26 Oct., 1861, at Cleveland, O.; 

d. at Portland, Me., 24 Sept., 

1908. 

Edward Bacon, b. 11 April, 1866, 

at New York, N. Y.; drowned off 

Falmouth Heights, in Sept., 1908. 

1894. Frank Williams Thomas, b. 1 Jan., 
1872, at Fort Covington, N. Y.; 
d. at Castle Rock, Colo., 20 July, 
1907. 

1900. George Frederick Woodward 

Mark, b. 21 Sept., 1863, at Penn 


1857. 


1859. 


1864. 


1870. 


1884. 


1886. 


1887. 








































1900. 


1850. 


1861. 


1863. 


1865. 


1866. 


1898. 


1899. 


1893. 


1852. 


1872. 


1898. 


1908. 


Hall, Pa.; d. at Troy, Ohio, 
12 June, 1907. 

Joshua Montgomery Sears, LL.B., 
b. 23 Nov., 1879, at Boston; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 12 Aug., 1908. 


Medical School. 


David Onslow Smith, b. 12 Nov., 
1823, at Hudson, N. H.; d. at 
Hudson, N. H., 15 Feb., 1906. 
Thomas Haven Dearing, b. 28 
Oct., 1825, at Kittery, Me.; d. at 
Braintree, 15 Oct., 1908. 

John Eleazer Parsons, b. 20 Nov., 
1835, at Harrison, Me.; d. at Ayer, 
7 Oct., 1908. 

John Peaslee Brown, b. 12 Oct., 
1833, at Raymond, N. H.; d. at 
Springfield, 19 Sept., 1908. 
William Marcelline Mercer, b. 
29 July, 1842, at Kilkenny, Ire.; d. 
at Pittsfield, 10 June, 1908. 
Frederic Russell Cummings, d. at 
Concord, N. H., 8 Aug., 1908. 
Joseph Thomas Callahan, b. 
18 May, 1873, at Woburn; d. at 
Boston, 29 Oct., 1908. 


Dental School. 
Frank Roberts Dickerman, b. 
25 July, 1868, at Taunton; d. at 
Taunton, 11 May, 1908. 


Law School. 

Joseph Welton Hubbard, b. 
11 May, 1827, at Geneseo, N. Y.; 
d. at Mt. Vernon, Ia., 29 Sept., 
1907. 

Orville Dewey Baker, b. 22 Dec., 
1847, at Augusta, Me.; d. at 
Small Point Beach, Me., 16 Aug., 
1908. 

Henry Peck Driggs, b. 23 Dec., 
1873, at Waterbury, Conn.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 10 July, 1907. 
Stanley Frank Rankin, b. 20 
Dec., 1883, at Canal Winchester, 


Necrology. 
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O.; drowned at Friendship, Me., 24 
July, 1908. 

Scientific School. 
George William Webster Dove, b. 
4 June, 1835, at Andover; d. at 
Andover, 24 Oct., 1908. 


Charles Henry Burr, M.D., d. at 
South Framingham, 12 Aug., 1908. 


1857. 


1879. 


Divinity School. 
Edward Ilsley Galvin, b. 3 April, 
1838, at Calais, Me.; d. at Bel- 
mont, Cal., 21 Aug., 1908. 


1862. 


Honorary Graduates. 
(LL.D.) Daniel Coit Gilman, b. 
6 July, 1831, at Norwich, Conn.: 
d. at Norwich, Conn., 13 Oct., 
1908. 
j. (LL.D.) Charles Taylor, b. in 
1840; d. at Nuremberg, Bavaria, 
12 Aug., 1908. 
(LL.D.) Friedrich Althoff, b. 
29 Feb., 1839; d. at Steglitz, near 
Berlin, Germany, 20 Oct., 1908. 


1876. 


1906. 


Temporary Flembers. 
Prepared from such data as reach the 

Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 

Harvard University. 

[1868.] Robert Chamblet Hooper, b. 
23 April, 1850, at Boston; d. at 
Manchester, 13 Aug., 1908. 

[1896. Special.] Artemas Jean Haynes, 
b. 19 April, 1869, at West Trenton, 
Me.; drowned near Harwich, 17 
July, 1908. 

[1907. Special.] Tung Chung Chen, b. 
at Sunning, Province of Canton, 
China; d. at Cambridge, 9 Aug., 
1908. 

[1909.] Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee, b. 
2 Nov., 1881, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
July, 1908. 

[1911.] Jerome Randall, b. 6 July, 1889, 














at New York, N. Y.; d. at Carls- 
ruhe, Germany, in Aug., 1907. 

[M. S. 1863.] Hermon J. Smith, b. 15 
Nov., 1836, at Dover, N. H.; d. 
at Lowell, 12 Sept., 1908. 

{L. S. 1849.] Jared Mansfield Davies, b. 
in 1828, at West Point, N. Y.; d. 
at Burlington, Vt., 12 Oct., 1908. 

[L. S. 1860.] Samuel Nelson Aldrich, b. 
3 Feb., 1838, at Upton; d. at 
Lynn, 27 Sept., 1908. 

(L. S. 1884.] Peter Ambrose Fay, b. 
22 Nov., 1865, at Lowell; d. at 
Lowell, 19 Oct., 1908. 

{L. S. 1907.] Faron Nelson Wakefield, b. 
24 March, 1883, at Mahopac 
Falls, N. Y.; d. at Port Chester, 
N. Y., 11 Oct., 1908. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


During November, Prof.Wm. James, m 
’69,repeated the lectures on “‘ Pluralism,” 
which he gave at Oxford last spring. 

Prof. W. B. Munro is president of 
the New England History Teachers’ 
Association. 

Judge Walter Neitzel, of Strassburg, 
Germany, has delivered a series of lec- 
tures on “The Principles of German 
Civil Law,” at the Law School. 

Dr. W. S. Bigelow, 71, of Boston, has 
given a course of eight lectures, entitled 
“A Statement of Buddhist Doctrine in 
Western Terms.” 

Dr. G. A. Gordon, ‘81, will give a lec- 
ture on “John Milton,” on Dec. 8, at 
8 p. M., in Sanders Theatre. The lecture 
will be open to the public. 

On Nov. 3 Dr. M. H. Bailey, Medical 
Adviser of the University, gave a talk 
on “The Hygiene of Sex.” Students 
of the University were admitted only by 
tickets. 

F. H. Hitchcock, ‘91, was chairman 
and G. R. Sheldon, ’79, was treasurer 
of the Republican National Committee 
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which conducted Judge Taft’s success- 
ful campaign. 

Prof. W. B. Cannon has been elected 
president, Dr. J. L. Bremer, secretary, 
and Associate Prof. F. B. Mallory, 
treasurer, of the Boston Society of Med- 
ical Sciences. 

The University has received from the 
Director and Members of the Pasteur 
Institute of Paris, a replica of the bronze 
bust of Pasteur by Paul Dubois; it will 
be erected at the Medical School. 

The total membership of the Codp- 
erative Society for the past year was 
2472, an increase of 285 over the member- 
ship of the previous year. This increase 
was drawn from all the various depart- 
ments of the University. 

Prof. C. J. Bullock attended the con- 
ference of the International Tax Asso- 
ciation at Toronto, Oct. 6-9, as chairman 
of the delegation from Massachusetts, 
and read a paper on “‘The Taxation of 
Intangible Property.” 

Upon the nomination of President 
Eliot Dr. Henry van Dyke, Professor of 
English Literature in Princeton Univers- 
ity, has been appointed to lecture at the 
University of Paris and other French 
universities during the year 1908-09. 

Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of the Economics 
Department, went to London in Novem- 
ber to deliver the annual Huxley Memo- 
rial Lecture before the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

At the celebration of the 75th anni- 
versary of Haverford College, on Oct. 
16, Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, delegate 
of Harvard University, delivered an 
address entitled ‘The Relation of Mod- 
ern Chemistry to Medicine.” He re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. 

Three courses of lectures for teachers 
have been arranged for this year. Dr. 
Maynadier will give a course in English 
Composition, Asst. Prof. A. O. Norton 
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will give a course in Education, and 
Asst. Prof. Love will give a course in 
Advanced Algebra. 

Among Harvard men elected to Con- 
gress in November are H. S. Boutell, 
°76, and G. E. Foss, ’85, of Illinois; 
C. G. Washburn, ’80, A. P. Gardner, ’86, 
and A. J. Peters, 95, of Massachusetts; 
Nicholas Longworth, ’91, Paul Howland, 
1’90, and Albert Douglas, / ’74, of Ohio; 
and W. H. Stafford, ’94, of Wisconsin. 

During the summer a passenger ele- 
vator was installed in Holyoke House, 
and hot-water heating apparatus was 
placed in each room. Additional win- 
dow sashes have been placed on the win- 
dows of the second and third floors on 
the north side of the building to protect 
the rooms from the noise of Massachu- 
setts Ave. 

The collection of the Germanic Mu- 
seum was increased during the summer 
by the addition of a cast of the figure of 
King Theodoric from the tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian, at Innsbriick. The 
statue is a pendant piece to Arthur of 
England, already in the Museum, and is 
the gift of the Deutsche Gesellschaft of 
Boston. 

The Harvard Union has amended 
Section 3 of Article 8 of the Constitution 
to read: “The Trustees may at their dis- 
cretion prohibit members from becom- 
ing indebted to the Union, or they may 
permit members to become indebted to 
the Union subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as they may adopt, and no mem- 
ber shall become indebted to the Union 
except in accordance with the rules and 
regulations adopted by the Trustees.” 

Recent Circulars of the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory are, No. 137. “25 
New Variable Stars in Harvard Map, 
Nos. 31 and 43.” No. 138. “060547. 


The New Variable Star, 31, 1907.” No. 
139. “— 26°179. A New Variable of the 
Class B Lyrae. 003226.” No. 140. “16 
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New Variable Stars in Harvard Map, 
Nos. 4 and 13.” No. 141. “29 New 
Variable Stars near Nova Sagittarii.” 
No. 142. “28 New Variable Stars in 
Harvard Map, Nos. 30 and 33.” 

At the First International Moral Edu- 
cation Congress, held at the University 
of London from Sept. 25-29, Prof. F. G. 
Peabody gave an address on “Social 
Ethics as a University Study.” At the 
Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions, held at Oxford 
from Sept. 15-18, Prof. Peabody also 
presented a paper on “ New Testament 
Eschatology and New Testament Eth- 
ics’’; and Prof. C. R. Lanman pre- 
sented a paper on “Buddhaghosa and 
the ‘Way of Purity.’” 

At the Dublin meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Sept. 2 to 9, Prof. A. Lawrence 
Rotch discussed, before the Physical Sec- 
tion, the warm stratum in the upper air. 
At the jubilee meeting of the German 
Meteorological Society, which was held 
at Hamburg, Sept. 28, 29, and 30, Prof. 
Rotch read a paper entitled: “Die 
warme Schicht der Atmosphiire ober- 
halb 12 Km. in Amerika,” and was 
elected an honorary member of the So- 
ciety. 

The annual series of lectures under 
the auspices of the Cercle Frangais will 
be given this year by M. Abel Le Franc, 
Professor of Literature in the Collége de 
France, Paris. The course will consist of 
a series of 4 public lectures in French on 
“ Moliére and his Writings.” They will 
be given in Emerson Hall, in February. 
In addition to his public lectures M. 
Le Franc will give 8 lectures in French 6. 
This is the first time that a lecturer of the 
Cercle Frangais gives part of the in- 
struction in a regular College course. 

The Lowell Institute, in co-operation 
with Harvard University, again offers 
free courses of lectures corresponding 
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closely in subject-matter, methods of 
instruction, examinations, and scale of 
marking, with those given in Harvard 
College. The lectures are given in the 
buildings of the Harvard Medical School, 
at8p.M. There will be a half-course in 
English Literature and Composition, by 
Mr. C. T. Copeland, ’82; a half-course 
in the History of Ancient Philosophy, by 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, during the first 
half-year; a half-course in General Pro- 
blems of Philosophy, by Prof. Josiah 
Royce, during the second half-year; and 
a full course in Modern Constitutional 
Government, by Prof. A. L. Lowell, ’77. 

Five large portraits of past and pre- 
sent members of the Faculty of the Law 
School, have been hung upon the walls 
of the main reading-room of Langdell 
Hall, viz.: Dean C. C. Langdell, ’51, for 
whom the new building is named; Prof. 
J. B. Ames, 68, the Dean of the Law 
Faculty; and Professors J. B. Thayer, ’52, 
J. C. Gray,’59, andJeremiah Smith, ’56. 
The portraits of Professors Gray and 
Smith, by Vinton, are new and were re- 
cently presented by the Law School As- 
sociation. The collection of engravings 
of English jurists has also been moved 
from Austin Hall to the new building, 
where there is plenty of space, and much 
greater safety from injury. 

On Oct. 20 the flow of the Charles 
River was stopped by the closing of the 
dam that has been under construction 
for several months near the Craigie 
Bridge. The cutting off of the river chan- 
nel is to allow the construction of the 
main section of the permanent dam and 
roadway. It will be a year before the 
completion of the entire work, for after 
the dam is finished a roadway 100 feet 
wide is to be built along its top, serving 
as a permanent substitute for the old 
Craigie Bridge. The shutting-off of the 
water will benefit rowing conditions, 
since the high water will increase the 
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number of long stretches, and there will 
be no apparent current. 

Prof. D. W. Johnson spent the sum- 
mer in physiographic studies in Europe. 
During a portion of July he directed the 
researches of four students in the vol- 
canic region of the Auvergne, France. 
Each student devoted at least five weeks 
to field work, two of them spending the 
full time in Auvergne, one spending a 
week in a study of the Maloja Pass re- 
gion in Switzerland, and one continuing 
glacial studies in Northern Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Scotland. In the latter part of 
July Prof. Johnson attended the Ninth 
International Congress of Geography 
at Geneva; and in August he gave three 
lectures on the physical and economic 
geography of the western United States 
before the Vacation School of Geo- 
graphy at Oxford University. 

‘wo interesting monuments were 
added to the collections of the University 
during the present summer. The first 
is a beautiful bronze replica of the Dis- 
cobolus of the Vatican, the gift of Mr. 
Ernest W. Longfellow, s ’65, which has 
been erected in front of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium. The other is a small frag- 
ment of an archway from St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral, in Southwark, England, a 
piece that remained unused during the 
recent restoration of the chapel by 
graduates and students of Harvard 
University. This fragment has been 
erected in the left-hand archway of the 
porch of Appleton Chapel, so that it is 
plainly visible to passers-by. It was se- 
cured through the courtesy of the au- 
thorities of the cathedral, at the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. F. P. Kinnicutt, of New 
York, who enlisted the co-operation of 
Mr. J. R. Carter of the American Em- 
bassy in London, and defrayed the ex- 
penses of transportation and erection. 

The stockholders of the Co-operative 
Society held their annual meeting on 
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Oct. 23, and received from the Board of 
Directors reports of the Society’s busi- 
ness for the year ending July 31, 1908. 
In spite of the general depression in re- 
tail business throughout the country the 
Co-operative had an excellent year’s 
business, its total sales amounting to 
$304,724.74 as against $281,214.09 forthe 
year preceding. Nearly all the depart- 
ments of the store showed an increase in 
volume; but this increase was largest in 
the men’s furnishings department, which 
did business to the extent of nearly 
$75,000. The gross profits for the year 
amounted to $59,511.86, and after all 
running expenses, allowances for depre- 
ciation, and reserves are provided for, 
the net profits available for distribution 
in dividends amount to $15,392.69. The 
stockholders voted to declare the usual 
dividend of 8 per cent on all purchases 
made during the year by members of the 
Society. This will involve the payment 
of $14,941.96, the largest dividend in the 
26 years of the Society’s history. Dur- 
ing the last five years the amounts dis- 
bursed in dividends have been : 1903-04, 
$5294.70; 1904-05, $8565.21; 1905-06, 
$10,740.99; 1906-07, $13,483.40; 1906- 
07, $14,941.96. It will be noted that the 
total dividends paid in five years exceed 
the sum of $50,000. 

— International Congress of Oriental- 
ists. The following minute recorded by 
the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists has been officially trans- 
mitted to the President and Fellows: 
“Copenhagen, August 20, 1908. The 
Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists desires to put on record the 
expression of its cordial thanks for the 
great services to Oriental Science which 
have been rendered by the co-operation 
of the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, of Professor Lanman as 
Editor of the Harvard Oriental Series. 


and of Professor Bloomfield as author 
s 
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of the monumental Vedic Concordance.’ 
At the same time the Congress would not 
leave unmentioned the debt of gratitude 
which this branch of learning owes to the 
far-sighted and enlightened liberality of 
the late Henry Clarke Warren, believing 
that his purposes, now becoming, through 
the faithful devotion of his friend, Pro- 
fessor Lanman, a reality as embodied 
in the volumes of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, are destined to contribute very 
substantially to our knowledge of the 
religions and literatures of the East. — 
Pischel, President of the Indian Section. 
Vilh. Thomsen, President of the Congress. 
Sarauw, General Secretary of the Con- 
gress.” 

— Yale Men in Harvard Law School. 
‘The following Yale men are in the Har- 
vard Law School: Third Year: R. H. 
Camp, ’04; H. G. Dodge, 705; R. S. 
Aldrich, 06; W. S. Allen, 06; H. E. 
Dimock, ’06; R. Y. Flanders, ’06; G. 
B. Higgins, 706; W. R. Koehler, ’06. 
Second Year: From ’07: J. H. Jones, J. 
H. Lawrence, B. U. McClintock, H. E. 
Sheffield, H. B. Stimson, D. J. Torrey, 
R. L. Brown, E. B. Chapin, R. H. 
Deming, B. Downing, R. M. Edmonds, 
H. P. Fabian, Bradley Goodyear, S. B. 
Jennings; from ’07 S.: H. F. Carlton; 
from 06: A. Crawford Greene, E. S. 
Kochersperger, L. J. Perrin. First Year: 
From ’08: Henry Dutton Noble, Jr., S. 
G. Ordway, F. G. March, G. A. Peirce, 
R. E. Scragg, O. S. Humphrey, R. W. 
Hawés, D. Miller, K. Underwood, C. B. 
Garver, J. H. Auchincloss, G. Auchin- 
closs, David Furgison, W. G. Davis, Jr., 
H. C. Tuttle, A. D. Osborne, 2d, J. B. 
Sieber, J. S. Bradley, H. J. Chisholm, 
Jr., R. B. English; from ’07 S.: Robert 
Pike, H. B. Spalding; from ’04: Roland 
H. Camp. The following are special 
students in the Harvard Law School: 
C. T. Durant, 90, and L. C. Barton, 
06. 
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THE BOSTON HARVARD 
DINNER. 


On Nov. 11 over 350 members of the 
Harvard Club of Boston had a dinner 
at the Somerset Hotel in honor of the 
victorious Crew and Nine of 1908. 
Therecent resignation of President Eliot, 
however, made him the central figure 
of the occasion, and the enthusiasm with 
which he was received, his speech, the 
singing of “Here’s a Health to King 
Charles,” and his departure laden with 
crimson roses, will never be forgotten by 
those present. The Boston Harvard Club 
could have had no more successful open- 
ing. 

Major H. L. Higginson, [55], pre- 
sided, and presented gold oars and 
baseballs to the members of the Crew 
and Nine; Odin B. Roberts, ’86, was 
toastmaster; B. H. Hayes, ’98, led the 
cheering; Malcolm B. Lang, ’02, was 
chorister, and a new song, “Harvard 
Every Day,”’ composed by him, was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm; R. F. 
Herrick, 90, Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86, 
John Lowell, ’77, O. D. Filley, ’06, J. 
Richardson, ’08, captain of the Crew, 
and E. P. Currier, ’09, captain of the 
Nine, spoke during the evening. 

Major Higginson referred to Presi- 
dent Eliot’s long term of service, to his 
devotion to the College, to his high rank 
as a citizen, and to his well-earned rest. 
After tremendous cheering, President 
Eliot spoke as follows: 


President Eliot’s Speech. 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Harvard Club of Boston — I am rather 
surprised at one thing that my friend, 
Major Higginson, just said. I don’t think 
I made any allusion whatever to a de- 
sire for rest when I put my resignation 
before the Corporation. I am sure I 
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did n’t. Rest is the last thing I desire, 
and I have found very discouraging 
many of the pictures of heaven in this re- 
spect. But Major Higginson was right 
in the general tenor of his remarks on 
my state of mind. I did not resign be- 
cause I feel feeble or ill — not at all. I 
resigned because I wanted to leave this 
great and laborious office before I was 
impaired even in a slight degree. I 
wanted also for the sake of Harvard Uni- 
versity to have a young, vigorous expert 
in education, a man of high character 
and good manners, take hold of this 
work in his youth. 

“This place where I have worked so 
happily for 40 years is a great place for a 
young man, for even a middle-aged man, 
to grow up in. It is superb training and 
instruction that a man gets in it. You 
cannot imagine how much I have learned 
since I became President of Harvard Col- 
lege. I never could have imagined it 
myself. One learns from his compan- 
ions in the Corporation, from the Board 
of Overseers, from the Faculty, and, more 
than all, from the young men that pass 
through in a steady stream. So you will 
not expect that my successor will look 
like a man of 75 or will have all the 
learning and wisdom that a man of 75 
can win in this office. My successor 
will not be of that sort when he begins, 
but if you take care of him and attend to 
his instruction he may improve all the 
time. 

“T have understood from some of my 
teachers, instructors in the ways of man- 
aging a college or managing athletics, 
that the way, the rule of success, is to 
have a continuous policy. That is what 
we have needed and have not always had 
in our athletic sports. I rejoice to read 
that we are going to have more continuity 
in the management of athletic sports, in 
laboratories and libraries, conferences, 
seminaries, lectures, recitations — more 
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continuity throughout the University. 
And the most serious part of the very in- 
teresting task which our friends of the 
Corporation and Board of Overseers have 
before them is to provide for the needed 
continuity in the management of the Uni- 
versity. And that continuity to be com- 
plete will involve an incessant process of 
improvement. 

“I confess that I do not sympathize 
with the use of the word ‘sad’ or ‘sorry’ 
or ‘regret’ about my ceasing to be Pre- 
sident. I do not feel that way myself 
about it, and in the next place, it is not 
a subject of regret for Harvard Univers- 
ity; on the contrary, the University has 
before it an opportunity to make sure of 
continuous growth and of continuous im- 
provement, and the coming in of a young 
and able successor should be in your 
minds a subject for rejoicing and con- 
fidence and hope. 

“But, we have come together to con- 
gratulate and do honor to our baseball 
Nine and our University Crew, and I am 
very glad to have an opportunity of tak- 
ing a share in that tribute. Some people 
have imagined that I was not always in- 
terested in athletic sports. But nothing 
could be farther from the truth. I hardly 
think there is anybody here who has had 
so constant and so intense an interest in 
the successful and honorable conduct of 
athletic sports in Cambridge as I have 
had. But all through, gentlemen, I have 
felt that honor came first, and success 
second. 

“Now we have examined with some 
care, I think no doubt all of us, the re- 
cord of the Baseball Nine of last season. 
It is a highly satisfactory record. In 
the first place, we have had a series of 
successes against other teams and Yale — 
with occasional lapses. They played 


three games with Yale, and there is only 
one defect in that record: that they did 
not win at New Haven. We have had 
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an ardent desire to see the day when 
the Harvard Baseball Nine should win at 
New Haven, particularly because of some 
rather peculiar customs which prevail 
on that field. The members of the Base- 
ball Nine of next season, therefore, have 
a worthy ambition before them — they 
can better even the record of the last 
season, and that is a particular point of 
bettering which I respectfully commend 
to their attention. 

“Naturally, I cannot help taking more 
interest in the rowing than in any other 
of the sports at Harvard, and I have been 
watching in a quiet way the performance 
of our crews with some anxiety for some 
dozen years past. The reason that I 
felt anxiety was this: I could see any 
day, when I chanced to meet the crew on 
the river, that there was a grave defect 
in their rowing. I remember going out 
two years in succession with Mr. Leh- 
mann — I think it was in 1896 and 1897 
— and we agreed that there was a very 
grave defect in the performance of the 
crew — the boat was visibly checked af- 
ter each stroke. I asked Mr. Lehmann 
what the matter was. He said he did not 
know. I asked him if he could not find 
out how to cure it. He again said he was 
afraid he could not. He tried to, but as 
he did not know what caused it, he did 
not know how to remedy it. He had 
never seen anything like that in an Eng- 
lish crew. Now, gentlemen, this crew 
right here, this crew of last year found 
out, chiefly, I think, through the per- 
sistent efforts of their captain, how to 
cure that check. They learned how to 
recover without stopping the boat. Now, 
not only was this the prime cause of their 
success this year, but it is an admirable 
omen, gentlemen, for the years to 
come. 

“And then this same crew achieved 
another important improvement. They 
just enjoyed their work the whole year 














through. They went at it, they never 
felt it to be a grind and a bore and a 
source of exhaustion — not at all. They 
rowed much and hard, but they did not 
pass the limit of enjoyment, and that, 
gentlemen, is the way to success in our 
athletic sports — not to pass the limit 
of absolute enjoyment of the sport. I 
know that by the recent alterations in 
the rigging of boats, it has become pos- 
sible for a man to exhaust himself in a 
four-mile race completely, so that he 
cannot sit up. We have observed it is 
possible to get into that state in two 
miles and a quarter. Nevertheless, gen- 
tlemen, we ought to learn this thing in 
all our athletic sports — never to pursue 
them to the point of exhaustion. This 
applies, perhaps, to running as much as 
to anything else; but the standard of 
public opinion has been wrong in this 
respect. We have not found a man en- 
gaged in the active contests that either 
the coach or trainers have felt quite sat- 
isfied with unless the runner or oarsman 
actually spent every ounce of power 
there was in him during the contest; we 
were hardly satisfied with the runner 
who did not fall prostrate at the goal. 
Here is a wrong standard altogether 
which pervades thousands of people 
who are greatly interested in athletic 
sports, and I feel under great obligation 
to this crew this year that they showed 
how to enjoy sport all the time and to 
come to the crisis in such a condition that 
though the contest was desperate they 
did not tumble over in the boat. I am 
satisfied that much of these two great 
improvements is due to Captain Rich- 
ardson, because a quiet, calm, good- 
natured, cheerful, resolute spirit infected 
the whole crew, who were very ready to 
be infected. 

“One may be excused after 40 years’ 
work in an extraordinarily fruitful field 
if he looks back a bit when standing be- 
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fore such a company as this of men who 
all love the Harvard garden; and there is 
no point of comparison which is more 
striking to me than the comparison of 
the conditions of athletic sports in 1869, 
and the condition to-day. There was 
but one sport at that time which had re- 
ceived a real development, a real devel- 
opment which could be traced from year 
to year. Rowing was not in a praise- 
worthy condition. Baseball had come 
into existence and was played by some 
of the very best men in the University, 
and yet its condition was extremely 
crude. Look at the difference in ath- 
letic sports at Harvard now and the con- 
dition then. This is due in great meas- 
ure to the universal interest of Harvard 
undergraduates in athletic sports. It is 
due also in very large measure to Major 
Higginson, who sits at my side. But still 
my successor is going to have plenty of 
chance to improve those facilities; each 
succeeding class as it comes to its 
twenty-fifth anniversary is going to have 
an admirable chance to improve facilities 
not only for the athletic sports, but for 
every course of instruction in the Uni- 
versity. 

“‘T hope before long I may be able to 
congratulate my successor, as I have al- 
ready congratulated the Corporation, on 
the prospect before him — the prospect 
of strenuous labor. There is no joy in 
the world, gentlemen, like that of stren- 
uous work, except that which we win 
through our homes, the homes particular- 
ly which we create. The joy in work 
is the real satisfaction of every profes- 
sional man, of every teacher as well as 
of every lawyer, minister, every doctor, 
engineer, chemist, or architect. ‘This joy 
in work I am sure my successor ought to 
be able to win amply. I have won it all 
along. And in the last week I can only 
say of my experiences, ‘My cup runneth 
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over. 
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TAXATION OF COLLEGE 
PROPERTY.* 


Mr. Julius Meyers, who announces 
himself in your issue of Aug. 8 as a can- 
didate for re-election to the Legislature, 
appeals to his constituents on the ground 
of his past and future efforts to relieve 
the city of the burden imposed by the 
exempt property of Harvard College. 
Before his constituents decide to elect 
him on that issue, I think they would do 
well to consider, first, whether Mr. 
Meyers has proved an effective cham- 
pion of the interests of Cambridge in 
the matter of taxation, and, secondly, 
whether, if he has not been an effective, 
or even a weighty, advocate of the city’s 
interests in that regard, the inany other 
legislative interests of the city ought, 
as a purely practical question, to be 
allowed to suffer on account of Mr. 
Meyers’s preoccupation. 

Mr. Meyers’s incapacity to represent 
the city’s interests in taxation matters 
is plainly indicated by the gross errors 
of fact contained in the statement at- 
tributed to him in your last issue —a 
statement so palpably absurd that it was 
allowed to pass uncontradicted at the 
hearing in which he uttered it last spring. 
His incapacity is also indicated by the 
inferences he permits himself to draw 
from those facts, even as he states them. 

Mr. Meyers alleges that “the Uni- 
versity has within a comparatively short 
time taken over property valued at 
$540,000, while negotiations are said to 
be under way for the acquirement of real 
estate valued at $3,000,000, alf of which 
is now paying taxes to the city.” If this 
statement means anything, it certainly 

1 The following article appeared in the 
Cambridge Tribune of Aug. 15, 1908, in reply 
toaletter of Mr. Julius Meyers, member of 
the Mass. Legislature, who was defeated in 


his attempt at the last session to pass a bill 
taxing Harvard College property. — Ep. 
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means or implies, first, that the Univers- 
ity has “within a comparatively short 
time” — whatever that may mean — 
taken property valued at $540,000 out 
of local taxation. This is a fact of which 
the assessors would be aware if it were 
true, but it is probably news to them 
as it is to the University. ‘The small 
parcels of land in Cambridge purchased 
within the last 20 years had an aggregate 
value not exceeding $225,000, which 
has thus far been only partially with- 
drawn from taxation. During the same 
20 years, because of the healthy growth 
of the University, private, tax-paying 
dormitories valued at over $1,500,000 
have been added to the city’s taxable 
property, to say nothing of increased 
valuation in other neighboring properties. 
As to the rumor of a three-million-dollar 
deal, I need only say that it has no basis 
of fact. If Mr. Meyers refers to the land 
between Mount Auburn St. and the 
Charles River acquired by the Riverside 
Associates, he has, in the first place, 
multiplied his values by nearly six; in 
the second place he forgets that the pur- 
chase money came from outside of 
Cambridge, that it represented a large 
advance on former values and that it 
went chiefly into Cambridge pockets 
as fresh, taxable property, ard finally 
he ignores the fact that the land itself 
is still paying taxes on largely increased 
valuations. So far, so good. The trans- 
action has meant a large financial profit 
to the city, and it has all been done be- 
cause the College was already in Cam- 
bridge and because of the public spirit 
of several Boston and New York gen- 
tlemen. 

If Mr. Meyers is afraid that this half- 
million dollars’ worth of land will sud- 
denly become the property of the Col- 
lege, he can calm his fears, for three 
reasons: First, because the owners have 
not that intention; second, because the 
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President of the University has publicly 
declared that the University has no de- 
sign of acquiring that block of land, but 
looks forward to seeing it handsomely 
developed for the joint benefit of the 
city and the University; third, because, 
if the University acquired the land, it 
would have to pay taxes on it unless 
it were used for educational purposes. 
‘To be able to use as much land for edu- 
cational purposes would mean a previous 
large growth in the numbers and re- 
sources of the University; and if that 
growth worked in the future as it has in 
the past, it would mean that for a half- 
million withdrawn from taxation there 
would be millions of taxable values added 
to the neighborhood. Any person who 
hinders that normal process blocks the 
financial welfare of Cambridge. 

The mistake made by Mr. Meyers 
and his followers, Mr. Editor, is that of 
thinking that the burden of exemption 
is measured by the amount of property 
exempt. On that theory the burden of 
the city of Boston is incessantly increas- 
ing or decreasing with the number of 
exempt millions of dollars in the United 
States sub-treasury vaults, or, to come 
nearer home, the burden of Cambridge 
was increased when the University re- 
cently received a gift of $2,500,000 for 
teachers’ salaries, though the income of 
that money is largely spent in Cambridge, 
for rent, wages, and household supplies 
— directly or indirectly for taxes. If that 
isa burden, the city of Cambridge might 
well beg for more like it. 

When property is once exempt, be- 
cause it is wholly devoted to the public 
work of education, the test by which to 
determine whether the exemption is a 
burden is not whether it would reduce 
the tax-rate to take half a million dollars 
a year from the University’s purse, but 
whether the city is financially better off 
or worse off for having the University 
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within its borders; and whether the pro- 
perty occasionally withdrawn from tax- 
ation is counterbalanced by the resulting 
improvement and enrichment of neigh- 
boring property. Now the demonstration 
in Cambridge is fortunately very simple. 
‘Take the exempted area of the Univers- 
ity and add three times as much land 
all about this exempted area; then take 
the average proceeds of that landin taxes, 
and it will appear that the proceeds are 
relatively larger than for any other land 
in Cambridge. No one disputes that the 
University is the cause of this great wealth. 

This demonstration is so conclusive 
and stands so clearly incontrovertible 
that the sober-minded citizens of Cam- 
bridge may well consider whether a pub- 
lic servant who constantly threatens the 
prosperity and the very life of the Uni- 
versity —for any threat against the 
principle of exemption is that and no- 
thing less — should not be suppressed as 
a measure of ordinary business prudence. 

As has so often been said and clearly 
proved, there is no real conflict of in- 
terests between the city and the Uni- 
versity in this matter. ‘The city has 
everything to gain from the prosperity 
of the University and nothing to lose. 
In addition to the 25 Buckley scholar- 
ships for Cambridge boys, Harvard Uni- 
versity pays about $50,000 a year in 
cash from the income of its exempt funds 
for the higher education of boys who call 
Cambridge their home — this over and 
above whatever they pay for tuition. 
What a pity that the University, which 
was so long known as “the University 
at Cambridge,” should be ignorantly or 
wilfully pictured to the people as alien to 
their interests, rather than as a product 
of the city, in whose prosperity and fame 
all citizens have a right to take pride, 
and to which the poorest and humblest 
may hope to send their sons. 

Jerome D. Greene, ’96. 
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A REMARKABLE CLASS 
REPORT. 


Henry W. Cunningham, ’82, issued 
late in the summer his 6th Class Report. 
It covers the 25 years since graduation 
and is a remarkable compilation of 
nearly 400 octavo pages. It may be re- 
garded as a model of what such reports 
should be, and, with that of Prof. C. R. 
Sanger, ’81, it sets a standard which no 
future secretary can well depart from. 
The biographical sketches, filling 250 
pages, give a succinct account of every 
man who has ever been connected with 
the Class. Some of these sketches of de- 
ceased members are long and charac- 
teristic. The Secretary publishes op- 
posite each sketch the portrait at grad- 
uation and the most recent portrait, a 
basis of comparison which has great in- 
terest. 

The statistical tables of marriages, 
children, and deaths are followed by a 
bibliography of some 40 pages, from 
which one has proof that ’82 has been 
busy with the pen. The “political re- 
cord” also shows that the Class has done 
its share of civic work. At the end there 
is a section of “interesting facts,” which 
includes lists of high scholars at gradua- 
tion, of Phi Beta Kappa men, of men 
whose fathers were Harvard graduates; 
of children of the Class who have been 
enrolled at Harvard; of ’82 men whose 
names appear in “ Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica”; of members of the American 
Academy; of Spanish War Volunteers; 
of college professors and officers. 189 
men have received the Harvard A.B. as 
of the Class of 1882, and 64 others were 
connected with the Class. The youngest 
graduate, W. H. Dunbar, was born Dec. 
15, 1862; the oldest, C. H. Goldthwaite, 
was born Jan. 30, 1861. 22 members 
had “Harvard” fathers; 15 members 
have sent sons to Harvard; 28 members 
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and 4 temporary members are in “ Who’s 
Who.” G. L. Kittredge, A. A. Howard, 
J. H. Beale, S. Williston, and R. Thaxter 
are professors in the University, C. T. 
Copeland is instructor in English, and 
C. F. Mason is bursar. 

An account of the Class Gift, and of the 
Quarter Centennial celebration, and a 
list of addresses completes this valuable 
record. 

Mr. Cunningham has added portraits 
of Pres. Eliot, Dean Dunbar, Prof. C. J. 
White, and Dr. A. P. Peabody in 1882, 
and of the Class Athletes, Chalfant, 
Manning, Olmsted, and Wendell. The 
book is beautifully bound. One needs 
only to turn its pages in order to per- 
ceive the great value which a class sec- 
retary’s records may have. The value 
is not limited to the individual concerned, 
nor even to the Class, but it belongs to 
the College also. It is imperative thar 
the life of every man who has been con- 
nected with the College should be re- 
corded, not only for the personal interest, 
but also for the importance of the vital 
statistics. Let us hope that some of the 
older secretaries, who have thus far 
neglected to issue a proper report, will 
examine Mr. Cunningham’s and be led 
to emulate it before it is too late. 


COMMUNICATION. 


SyRAcUSE AS A RowinG RIVAL. 


To the Editor of The Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine: This year the Harvard 
Crew won the Harvard-Cornell race and 
the Harvard-Yale Race. This year 
Syracuse University won both races from 
Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. Now it seems to me that the 
most interesting intercollegiate boat-race 
we could have would be between Har- 
vard and Syracuse. Surely it is up to 
Harvard to race with Syracuse next 
June. Cornell has beaten Harvard, and 
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Syracuse has beaten Cornell. ‘This makes 
Syracuse worthy of a race with Harvard. 


Flavel S. Thomas, m °74. 
So. Hanson, Mass., Sept. 28. 
VARIA. 


THE FIELD OF STARS. 


®. B. K. Poem (J t Expositi 
1907. 





To Britons gazing o’er the sea, 
Marking the wondrous line, 
Which curves into infinity, 
All solemn and divine, 


The call came loud to sail away 
To undiscovered parts, 

Where strange sea-monsters, in rude play, 
Were pictured on the charts. 


Over the seas, in crazy craft, 
The fearless Sea Kings fared: 
Blow winds ahead, abeam, abaft, 

For any fate prepared. 


The helmsman gripped the tiller tight 
Straight for the sun’s red trail, 

And rosy, in the dying light, 
Glimmered each wind-worn sail. 


The pale stars rolled on to the West, 
Urging across the deep, 

With silent mystical behest, 
The ship’s instinctive sweep. 


As pollen blows, in fertile flight, 
So sailed they, blithe and young; 

And lo! in valley and on height 
Old England’s flag was flung. 


No statesmen grave thought out a scheme, 
With keen far-seeing eyes; 

The Empire was a traders’ dream, — 
The younger sons’ emprise. 


To singe the Spaniard’s beard they strove; 


To loot his treasure plate; 
Their prows his guarded waters clove; . 
They pounded at his gate. 


“To touch him in the Ind, I trow, 
The apple of his eye, 

Would leave him bare as A’sop’s crow; 
His arméd hosts would fly.”’ 


Strange were the yarns the Sea Kings span 


O’ nights beside the fire, 
While round the group the bottle ran, 
To wondering clown and squire. 


From their fierce nostrils, blue smoke rolled 


Of a strange Indian weed; 


Varia. 


Year), 


And never were their stories told 
As long as folks would heed. 


They told how Willoughby, bold knight, 
On Lapland’s shore was cast; 

How Cabot glimpsed the Northern Light 
And sped home ’fore the blast. 


How Hawkins, on the Guinea coast 
Appeared with fire and sword, 

That for his crest, Sir John could boast 
A Moor bound with a cord. 


They sang the Golden Hind’s keen prow, 
Which cut Pacific’s blue; 

How Drake, at last, found gold enow, 
The treasure of Peru. 


And how Sir Humphrey, without fear, 
A-sinking, hailed his band, 

‘The way to Heaven is as near 
By sea, as ’t is by land.” 


What tales of Raleigh’s golden quest, 
His love for noble fame; 

A thrill of rapture filled each breast, 
At mention of his name. 


To seek the treasures of Cathay, 
The early captains sailed; 

Storm-buffeted, a-leak, astray, 
The expeditions failed. 


Each broad-mouthed river seemed to lead 
Straight to the gorgeous East: 

Naught did those bold explorers heed, 
Nor savage man nor beast. 


For men will hazard life and limb 
In search for rainbow gold; 

Yet the real riches come to him 
Who tills earth’s generous mould. 


The first strewn acorns would not thrive 
Of the stout English oak; 

Nor found the Succor aught alive 
On sandy Roanoke. 


They could not see, those anxious eyes, 
How could they dream it then? 

A galaxy of stars would rise 
To light the paths of men. 


For far down in the deepest space 
The Constellation lay, 

No glow in heaven gave a trace 
Of all its bright array. 


At last, o’er Jamestown shone a star, 
Ah! but so faint and dim 

That men, who sought it from afar, 
Could barely see it swim. 


But, as they gazed, the dim star grew 
In color and in light, 

Until it sailed the purple blue 

A beacon in the night. 
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And lo! the gazers saw again 
Another star arise 

Where, grave and brave, the Pilgrim men 
Had wrought their enterprise. 


And, one by one, new orbs were seen 
To join the starry horde, 

Till, in the sky, there gleamed thirteen 
In glorious accord. 


The guiding stars the Sea Kings hailed 
In clustering grandeur shine; 

O’er the wild ocean, which they sailed, 
Led by a hand Divine, 


The West-drawn myriads ever fly, 
In hope and faith secure 

That ‘neath yon glory lighted sky 
Their happiness is sure. 


Forever may those clear stars stay 
Each to the other bound, 

And may they speed their lofty way 
In sempiternal round. 


Each in its orbit, each a state, 
Uncurbed by central might, 
Each bearing on its precious freight 
Of liberty and light. 
John T. Wheelwright, ’76. 


IT Centennial of S. F. Smith. Edwin 
D. Mead, former editor of the New Eng- 
land Magazine, contributed to the Bos- 
ton Transcript an article on the Rev. 
Samuel F. Smith, ’29, the author of 
“America, “the most popular and best 
beloved of our national hymns, sung a 
hundred times as often as any other.” 
The centenary of his birth was cele- 
brated on Oct. 21, in the schools of 
Newton, his old home. It was sung for 
the first time in 1832, at a Sunday School 
celebration in Boston, at which Edward 
Everett Hale, ’39, then a boy of ten, was 
present. There were originally five 
stanzas; the third, omitted by the author 
when it was printed, was as follows: 

No more shall tyrants here 

With haughty steps appear, 
And soldier-bands; 

No more shall tyrants tread 

Above the patriot-dead; 


No more our blood be shed 
By alien hands. 


Dr. Smith furnished this account of 
how the hymn came to be written: ‘‘ The 
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hymn, ‘My Country, ’t is of Thee,’ was 
written in February, 1832. As I was 
turning over the leaves of several books 
of music, chiefly music for children’s 
schools, the words being in the German 
language, the music, which I found later 
to be ‘God Save the King,’ impressed 
me very favorably. I noticed at a glance 
that the German words were patriotic. 
But without attempting to translate or 
imitate them, I was led in the impulse 
of the moment to write the hymn now 
styled ‘America,’ which was the work 
of a brief period of time at the close of 
a dismal winter afternoon. I did not de- 
sign it for a national hymn, nor did I 
think it would gain such notoriety. | 
dropped the manuscript (which is still 
in my possession) into my portfolio and 
thought no more of it for months. I had, 
however, once seen it after writing it, 
and given a copy of it to Mr. Lowell 
Mason, with the music from the German 
pamphlet, and, much to my surprise, on 
the succeeding Fourth of July he brought 
it out on occasion of a Sunday School 
celebration in Park Street Church, 
Boston.” 

| Chapel in the Forties. Many years 
ago, when attendance at College prayers 
was compulsory, it was the custom to 
have a monitor present at the services, 
both morning and evening, in order to 
mark the delinquents. The monitor sat 
in the front row of seats, and when 
beginning on his duties he stood up and 
turned round, and on his list checked 
those who were absent. According to 
my recollection the monitor of the 
Freshman Class was a Sophomore, but 
the other monitors belonged respectively 
to their own classes. Prayers were held 
in the chapel, as the large main room, 
up one flight, between the north and 
south entries, was called in what is now 
known as No. 5 University Hall. The 
pulpit was placed at the northerly end 
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between the two doors, where the Sen- 
jors and Freshmen respectively entered. 
Two of the classes entered the building 
by each entry and in the chapel they sat 
on long seats or settees. In my college 
days the Freshmen entered by the north 
entry and were seated in the northwest 
quarter of the chapel; and the Seniors 
entered by the same entry and occupied 
the northeast quarter, sitting directly 
opposite to the Freshmen. The Sopho- 
mores entered the building by the south 
entry and were seated in the southwest 
quarter, directly behind the Freshmen; 
and the Juniors entered by the same 
entry and occupied the southeast 
quarter, sitting directly opposite to the 
Sophomores and behind the Seniors. — 
8,4: G. Si. 

| Lampy’s Wit. — Bystander — What 
makes that cow persist in coming over 
this way? — Artist (annoyed) — Don’t 
you see I’m drawing her. 

— “Did you tip the waiter?” ‘‘ Yes, 
so to speak. I turned him down.” 

— “I hear the Codperative Society is 
going to open a new branch for Radcliffe 
students.” ‘Sort of a Hen Coop, you 
mean.” 

—A rather impulsive young Mr, 

Took a girl to the game and there Kr. 

When they asked “Is it fun?” 
He replied, “No, it’s- none, 

It ’s a duty one owes to one’s Sr.” 

—’12— How many courses have you ? 
11 — Two Entrées, a Hors d’(Euvre, a 
Piéce de Résistance, and Music 3 for 
dessert. 

— The Absent-minded Professor. 
Nurse (timidly) —Sir, it’s a_ boy. 
A. M. P. — Tell him to go to the Re- 
corder’s office; I’m too busy to see him. 

— Mick — Faith and I see ye’re back 
from the front, Pat. Pat (just invalided 
out of the service) — Begorra, I knew I 
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was thin, but I did n’t know I was as 
thin as all that. 

— Extract from Popular 1980 novel: 
“Thrusting her arm into a heavy win- 
ter bracelet, and throwing a bead over 
her shoulder, she plunged into the cold 
night to dare death for her long-lost 
lover.” 

q At the Boston Harvard Club Din- 
ner R. F. Herrick, ’90, speaking for 
rowing in his time, said: ‘We could 
say as used to be said of the Cunarders, 
‘The boats may be slow, but we never 
lost a passenger.’” 

{ Old-time Orgies. Albert Matthews, 
*82, sends the following interesting ad- 
vertisements from the Columbian Cen- 
tinel of Aug. 26, 1812, and Aug. 13, 1814, 
respectively : 


(SODA WATER in Cambridge 
ON COMMENCEMENT DAY 


HOSE Persons who are more at- 

tached to the salutary, sparkling 
libations from the “bow! of chemistry” 
than the social yet seducing pleasures 
of the bottle or prefer the scientific ther- 
mometrical calculations of Dr. Rusn, to 
the dangerous precepts of the BruNoNn- 
IAN System, are respectively informed 
that a Fountain of Soda Water is estab- 
lished for their accommodation on Cam- 
bridge Common, directly opposite the 
Colleges. 


Class of 1802. 


HE Members of the Class which 
graduated at Cambridge in 1802, 
are invited to meet at Read’s Tavern, 
opposite the Meeting-House, in Cam- 
bridge, on the Evening before Com- 
mencement, at 7 o'clock. 
CuarLes W. GREENE, 
James T. AUSTIN, 
Witiiam Minor. 
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CORRECTION. 


Vol. XVIII, p. 134, Col. 2, 1. 21. For 1837 read 1831. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz: 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; @ for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; h for Hold- 
ersof Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, 
Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course ; s fo Bache- 
lors of Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 








